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FOREWORD 


BY 
&r DAVID BROOKS, G.B.E. 


Tur European War was one of the greatest events in the 
history of the world, and, in many respects, one of the 
greatest calamities. We are at present too near this cataclysm 
to be able to realise the full effect of the upheaval or 
to apply all the lessons to be derived from it. Humanity is 
still in the throes of a new birth. For nearly five years the 
international struggle absorbed the thoughts and energies of 
the whole community, and the results will have a far reaching 
influence on the future of the race. The actual military 
exploits, the battles, the destruction of towns and villages, 
the ruin and desolation abroad; the organisation of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force, the production of 
munitions, the raising of vast sums of money to meet the 
national expenditure, and the voluntary services of various 
kinds rendered by all sections of the people at home—these 
things will pass into history. The City of Birmingham played 
a most important part in all these efforts, and a general desire 
has been expressed that some record of the activities of the 
citizens during this fateful period should be preserved. To 
meet this desire, the present volume has been published under 
the authority of the General Purposes Committee of the 
City Council. 

On the 4th August, 1914, the vast majority of English 
people were unaware of the impending danger, and the 
Declaration of War on that date came upon them like a bolt 


from the blue. The spirit of patriotism was immediately 
aroused, and the uppermost thought in the minds of men 
and women was: ‘‘ What can we do to help our country in 
the time of peril?’ The first manifestation of this spirit 
was the great desire of men of all classes—rich and poor 
alike—to volunteer for Military Service. In addition to 
filling the ranks of local Territorial and other existing units, 
in a few weeks three City Battalions were raised, and, a short 
time afterwards, a reserve battalion was added. The courage, 
resourcefulness and self-sacrifice of these men, and of those 
who joined up under later schemes, are recorded in this book, 
and will cause a glow of pride in every Birmingham reader 
of the present and future generations. Mere numbers do not 
adequately represent the communal effort, but it is a note- 
worthy fact that, according to the incomplete statistics now 
available, Birmingham contributed to the fighting forces of 
the nation at least 148,000 men, and it is probable that if 
exact figures were available the number would be found to 
be considerably greater. 

Fighting men would have been of no avail without munitions 
and equipment, and in meeting this need the City was second 
to none. During the years of war, Birmingham was converted 
into a huge arsenal, nearly all its factories being adapted for 
supplying the needs of our soldiers, sailors and airmen. After 
seeing what had been done by the munition-makers of the 
City, as described in this book, an American journalist summed 
up his impressions by saying: ‘‘ There emerged two very 
distinct conceptions—one of immensity of effort and output, 
and the other of the power of organisation.’’ It is true that 
manufacturers made large profits, and that workers were 
paid high wages, but, underlying these material considerations, 
there was a deep feeling of patriotism, and an earnest desire 
to serve the nation. 

Money was required to meet the national expenditure, and 
in four separate weeks of special effort, apart from regular 
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contributions through the Banks and the Post Office, 
£26,368,879 was invested by Birmingham citizens in 
Government securities, to provide funds for the prosecution 
of the war. One of the most gratifying aspects of this effort 
was the large amount of money contributed by the working 
people of the City, which is shown by the fact that about five 
million War Savings Certificates were issued at 15s. 6d. each 
during the National War Savings campaigns. 

No history of Birmingham for the period under notice would 
be complete without a reference to the magnificent work done 
by women. They filled the places, in factories, offices, farms 
and elsewhere, of the men who had gone to fight for their 
country, and, in numerous cases, carried out duties which 
imposed upon them severe mental and physical strain, and 
which previously would not have been considered within the 
scope of women’s activities. They also banded themselves 
together in various voluntary organisations for rendering 
service to the State and for performing the noble and self- 
denying tasks of ministering to the sick and wounded, and 
bringing comfort and relief to the bereaved. 

The spirit that animated the citizens was clearly displayed 
by the readiness and loyalty with which they accepted the 
schemes for rationing food and fuel which were introduced 
in order to secure an equitable distribution of the 
necessaries of life. It is an interesting fact that Birmingham 
was the first city to put into operation a comprehensive 
rationing scheme and that this scheme afterwards became 
the basis of the plan adopted by the Government for the 
whole country. 

Tribute should also be paid to the patriotic attitude adopted 
by the local newspapers throughout the war. In recruiting 
and financial campaigns especially, journalists played an 
anonymous but most influential part by educating public 
opinion as to the urgency of the call for men and money. 
The proprietor of certain newspapers which are well-known 
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in the Midlands was the prime mover in several important 
schemes connected with the raising of the City Battalions 
and the welfare of the troops. In other directions the Press— 
editors and reporters alike—rendered valuable service on their 
own account and gave loyal support to the movements 
inaugurated by the Lord Mayor for the time being. Their 
work was so well done that it has not been thought necessary 
to devote space in the present volume to records of public 
gatherings, nor to reproduce the utterances of those who 
delivered notable addresses during the war period. The 
principal speakers in support of the call to arms are entitled 
to appreciation, but ‘legion ” is the only name that can be 
used in this connection. It may be mentioned, however, that 
members of the City Council, leaders in the Churches, and 
Professors from the University, helped to make clear the 
justice of the national cause and to maintain the spirit of the 
citizens. 

Those who peruse the following pages cannot fail to be 
impressed with the whole-hearted desire of the citizens of 
Birmingham to help their country to the utmost of their 
capacity. During that eventful time Birmingham lived up 
to its highest traditions. The sacrifices of those days should 
be an incentive to a corresponding effort on the part of present 
and future citizens to secure the fruits of victory and to work 
together for the well-being of the community. Thus 
Birmingham should maintain and strengthen its position as 
one of the leading cities of the Empire. Success in war must 
be followed by success in peace: otherwise our soldiers have 
fought and suffered in vain. 

DAVID BROOKS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE American writer who boldly described Birmingham as 
“the best-governed city in the world ’’ aroused envy as well 
as emulation in the minds of some of his readers, and if this 
volume should fall into the hands of anyone so unfortunate 
as to be outside the Birmingham sphere of influence, it is 
possible that he may ask what this “‘forward’’ city has 
done in the Great War to justify a volume to itself. To 
disarm such critics at the outset, it should be admitted that 
neither in recruiting nor in financial campaigns did 
Birmingham excel Glasgow or Manchester, but it may be 
claimed, on the testimony of impartial authorities, that in 
proportion to its wealth and population the Midland city 
played a part in the prosecution of the war that will bear 
comparison with any local record. 

On the general question of the publication of local records 
a few observations may also be made. In the past, wars have 
been treated by historians almost entirely from the military 
or the political point of view, and their effects upon the social, 
economic and industrial condition of the people have received 
comparatively little attention. The world-wide conflict which 
broke out in 1914 is too big a subject to be dealt with from 
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every aspect by one writer, and it is not surprising that we 
already have histories of the European War from various 
personal, national and international points of view. In these 
days, when the provinces claim to have an equal voice with 
the metropolis in the management of national affairs, it may 
also be considered fitting that several cities should have put 
on record what, in their corporate capacity, they did in the 
Great War. 

In view of the extent to which Parliament now relies upon 
the principal local authorities to administer its measures 
and to initiate and modify legislation, it is interesting to 
recall the fact that under the Tudor regime a Secretary of 
State wrote: ‘‘ There is no one thing that more continueth 
of daily hurt to the realm than corporations.” During the 
Reformation in this country, and even after the Revolution 
in France, it was thought to be in the interest of the 
State to crush out local associations. In the days of 
the Chartists the rights of the industrial centres were re- 
asserted with considerable effect, and since then many Govern- 
ment measures have been based upon municipal experiments 
in Birmingham and other modern provincial cities. The 
hasty legislation of recent times has given much work to civic 
authorities, but it was not till the outbreak of the Great War 
that the Government began to depend upon them to carry 
out such important administrative functions as Food and 
Fuel Rationing and the compilation of the National Register. 
In some of the smaller towns it is said that this work was not 
well done, and it may be partly on account of such criticism 
that there has recently been an attempt on the part of certain 
Government departments to centralise the administration of 
health regulations, educational measures, and the duties of 
the police. On the other hand, several bold thinkers in 
municipal, industrial and social matters have been advocating 
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a partial return to the principles underlying the local guilds, 
which flourished before the Tudors. As the history of the 
Mediæval Guild system is a generalisation on the vicissitudes 
of local guilds, so a large part of the history of the European 
War has to do with the self-determination as well as the 
co-ordination of provincial communities. 

In this respect the story we have to tell differs from the 
record of the South African War of 1899—1902. Although 
service companies from Birmingham and other large towns 
volunteered for the campaign at the Cape, the scene of the 
conflict was so remote that it had practically no effect on 
municipal activities in this country. In fact, it appears from 
the reports of the meetings of the Birmingham City Council 
during the period of the Boer War that no reference was 
made in the Council Chamber to that somewhat prolonged 
struggle until the first Council meeting in the 20th Century, 
when the conduct of the campaign was criticised in a dis- 
cussion on the question whether the Honorary Freedom of the 
City should be presented to Lord Roberts. How much the 
European War occupied the minds of the Corporation, how 
much it restricted ordinary municipal enterprises, and what 
demands it made upon their resources in other directions is 
told in one of the following chapters. The active co-operation 
of ‘‘the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens,’’ with the 
authorities more immediately concerned in the prosecution 
of the war, the care of the wounded, and the needs of service 
men and their dependents, showed a notable advance on 
previous efforts. 

Another striking difference between the two wars 
was noticeable in the demeanour of the public at the 
time of the departure and return of the troops. The first 
expeditionary force embarked for South Africa with bands 
playing and crowds cheering, and those who survived the 
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bullets of the Boers and the ravages of disease were welcomed 
home in a spectacular manner. It was largely due to the 
lessons learnt in the South African War that the “ Old 
Contemptibles ’’ were transported to France in August, I914, 
in silence and secrecy. The grim earnestness of the struggle 
that followed left neither time nor inclination for popular 
demonstrations such as those which followed the Relief of 
Mafeking, and when peace was at last declared the news was 
received by the majority of the citizens with a sigh of relief, 
and by the relatives of the soldiers who were still living with 
silent but heartfelt thankfulness. At the end of such a tragic 
episode in the world’s history any organised display of hilarity 
would have been repugnant to the feelings of the majority. 
It was, however, a matter for regret that the method of 
demobilisation adopted by the Government (for otherwise 
excellent reasons) gave no opportunity for a civic reception 
to the local units on their return to the city. 

It is difficult in a volume of limited size adequately to 
describe the noble part played in the war by the young men 
who, before the end of 1914, in many cases against their 
natural inclinations, enlisted in the army. During those 
strenuous months the recruiting officers were overwhelmed 
with work, and there appear to be no reliable statistics as to 
the number of men who “‘ joined up’’ in the city then. It 
was, however, obvious from the queues outside the recruiting 
offices that all classes of the community were well represented. 
The identity of those gallant sons of Birmingham was soon 
merged in various branches of the service, not excluding the 
navy and the technical units. The experiences of those who 
belonged to the local Territorial units and of those who formed 
the City Battalions are briefly described in this volume, but 
no record of the military services of Birmingham men would 
be complete without including the achievements of practically 
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every regiment in the British Army. Fortunately for the 
editors of this publication their instructions did not cover so 
much ground, and they were not anxious to glean in ‘‘ No 
Man’s Land.” 

In a collective sense it is true that those who made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country will ever be remembered, 
though the services of innumerable individuals in such a 
world-wide war can never be fully recognised. The public 
memory is notoriously short and corporate gratitude is soon 
dissipated. Even in the “little” city referred to in 
Ecclesiastes, nobody remembered the poor wise man who 
delivered that besieged city. Lest we forget, the names of the 
eleven thousand Birmingham men who gave their lives in the 
service of their country are inscribed on the city’s Roll of 
Honour. It is hoped that when the aftermath of the war has 
been disposed of this sacred roll will be enshrined in a worthy 
civic memorial to the gallant dead. 

This volume is not intended to be a military history, but 
is an account of abnormal civic, social and industrial 
activities during the war. So far as Birmingham is concerned, 
there is nothing dramatic to describe in the way of disastrous 
air raids or panics, strikes or riots. Comparatively happy is 
the city which has no such history. Work well done in the 
national cause is, however, worthy of permanent record, whether 
it be of a sensational or of ahumdrum character. A considerable 
section has been devoted to women’s war work, which pro- 
duced extraordinary results for the country and for the sex. 
In regard to the output of munitions, the local manufacturers 
showed characteristic resourcefulness and organising ability, 
whilst their workpeople displayed no less remarkable 
adaptability and energy. 

One of the secrets of success in war is concentration, and 
it can only be achieved by the sacrifice of other interests. 
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Perhaps the first thing the male population learned to do 
without was sport. Cricket fixtures were cancelled at once, 
and the best football players were in the army before their 
season was due. So far as the local league clubs were 
concerned there were no ‘‘ muddied oafs at the goal ” for five 
winters, and in the summer the only people who dared to be 
seen carrying tennis racquets or golf clubs were “‘ gentlemen 
in khaki’’ and elderly men who were helping to entertain 
“the boys on leave.’’ During the last year of the war, when 
the man-power of the city had been organised to the limit of 
endurance, public opinion on the point relaxed, though 
organised games remained practically in abeyance till Armistice 
Day. 

The same observation applies to indoor entertainments and 
social gatherings, so far as the residential suburbs were con- 
cerned. For a time the parents of the lads who were bearing 
untold hardships and facing imminent dangers at the front, 
hesitated to go to a theatre or a concert, but the fighting 
men insisted on places of amusement being kept going; they 
flocked to them when on leave, and when recovering from 
wounds they much appreciated the tonic qualities of a visit 
to the pantomime. The entertaining profession not only placed 
those in naval, military or hospital uniform on the free list, 
but also helped to keep up the spirits and patriotism of the 
civilian population. 

Party politics can hardly be classed with such distractions 
as we have just referred to, but it should be credited to the 
officers of the principal parties represented in Birmingham 
that they faithfully observed a political truce and worked 
together very cordially on recruiting committees, formed 
the local branch of the War Aims Committee and did other 
patriotic propaganda work. To avoid the distraction of 
electoral contests, vacancies on the local governing bodies 
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were filled by co-option—one of the many sacrifices of 
democratic principle made for the preservation of the State. 

At first ‘‘ business as usual ’’ was the cry in commercial 
circles, and perhaps the support given to this paradoxical 
idea by members of the Government was justified by the 
speedy passing of the panic which inevitably occurred among 
‘financial pessimists and food hoarders when the exchange of 
commodities and other commercial relations between nations 
broke down. The timid and the grasping members of the 
community were comparatively few, and even they were 
soon re-assured by the measures taken by the Government 
and their advisers to maintain credit. Then came a period of 
equally unfounded optimism, many people reckoning the 
duration of the war in months, and very few taking seriously 
Lord Kitchener’s talk of a three-years’ war. Alas, little more 
than the half was revealed, even to him, and as his prophesy 
was not proclaimed from the housetops it did not immediately 
impress many minds with the need for a far-seeing policy and 
preparations on a huge scale. 

After the event it is easy to see the wiser course, but there 
is no room in these ‘‘ abstract and brief chronicles’’ for 
criticism of those who weathered the first shock of the storm. 
Germany seems to be the only country that has thoroughly 
prepared for war, and her example is not one to be followed. 
Birmingham has, to a certain extent, engaged in 
the business of making munitions for centuries, but 
its citizens in the last decade did not look forward 
to a Great War. Like the rest of the country, they were 
preparing for Peace. Until the rude awakening of 1914, the 
voice of Lord Roberts was like that of one crying in. the 
wilderness, but before the end of that fateful year the march 
of events drove home the general call to arms that was sounded 
by Lord Kitchener soon after the outbreak of war. In 
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Birmingham, as in most of the industrial centres, the business 
man’s motto was soon changed into ‘‘ busier than usual.” 
Taking their cue from the Government, the local leaders, 
with proverbial restraint, refrained from asking the citizens 
to cross formidable bridges until it was necessary to get to 
the other side; yet, they did not hesitate to appeal for a 
united effort and considerable self-sacrifice as soon as the need 
was clear. They did so boldly and not in vain. 

The demand for the pooling of resources and the 
co-ordination of output in the munition manufacturing and 
food and fuel distributing trades, for example, was one of the 
most difficult propositions the Lord Mayor for the time being 
had to urge upon the captains (and the crews) of industry. It 
was a claim no one had dared to make before in the realm of 
competitive commerce, yet even here the spirit of give and 
take and the subordination of private means to public ends 
was shown to an extent that was highly creditable to the 
business men of the city. p 

Although every nerve was strained to win the war, the arts 
of peace were not altogether neglected in those dark days 
and darker nights. To give a few outstanding instances only, 
the period of the war and the peace negotiations saw the 
inauguration of a City Orchestra, the production of a notable 
play by a local poet at the Repertory Theatre, and its successful 
reproduction in London and America ; the collection of a local 
anthology which eventually took the form of a Birmingham 
Supplement to the ‘‘ Poetry Review,” the extension of the 
City Art Gallery and the completion of an excellent Natural 
History Collection in the Museum It should also be remem- 
bered that while unprecedented sums were being subscribed 
for war loans and war charities, the contr.butions to most of 
the older voluntary institutions were well maintained, and the 
collections for the Hospital Saturday Fund were greater than 
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in pre-war years. Unfortunately post-war troubles have caused 
a falling-off in charitable contributions, but that is not part 
of the tale we have to tell. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the satisfactory 
aspects of war-time activities lest future generations be tempted 
to regard the period of the war as a golden age. As a matter 
of fact, it was the time when gold ceased to be current, when 
prices rose and the vile word “‘ profiteering ’’ came into use, 
when food and fuel were scarce, when the streets were dirty 
and dark, and when the reading of newspapers was a painful 
duty because of the casualty lists. These and other horrors 
of war were not peculiar to Birmingham, and, therefore, they 
are not detailed in these records, although some social effects 
are noted in the concluding chapter. 

This book deals in the main with things done rather than 
things suffered. The various activities have been dealt within 
the following order: (I1) the army and military auxiliaries ; 
(2) the navy and sailors; (3) munitions and industrial 
matters; (4) the treatment of the wounded; (5) mayoral 
and municipal undertakings; (6) funds and financial efforts ; 
(7) health and welfare work; (8) hospitality for refugees ; 
(9) women’s work; and (ro) agriculture and allotments. 
Several of the war-time organisations might have been brought 
under more than one of these general headings, but repetition 
has been avoided as far as possible by grouping such organisa- 
tions under the heading indicated by their principal functions, 
and making a brief reference to them under other headings 
by way of a cross-index. 

Those responsible for compiling the record desire to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to various contributors, some 
of whom have written almost complete chapters, which have 
lightened the editorial labours and enhanced the value of 
the book, while others have readily supplied that raw material 
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without which the writing of chronicles would be a ruined 
industry. Despite this generous help from representative 
citizens and leading war-workers, the editors or authors are 
conscious of many omissions, most of which could be justified 
by merely quoting two journalistic clichés, trite yet true— 
the exigencies of space, and the invidiousness of particularising. 

There are probably other omissions, for which an 
explanation, if not an excuse, may be found in the answer 
which Dr. Johnson gave when asked how he came to define 
a word wrongly: ‘‘Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.’’ 
When it is remembered that more than half of the men and 
women in a population approximating to a million souls were 
more or less actively engaged in war work of some kind for 
nearly five years, it will be understood that ‘‘ measures not 
men ’’ must be the basis of the record, and that only the main 
streams of activity can be followed. The general reader will 
probably not regret that the authors have not attempted 
to include the names of the many “‘ poor wise men ’”’ who, 
by the cumulative effect of their concerted efforts, ‘‘ saved 
the city.” Every man, woman and child who did his duty 
in the Great War and did it well has at least the satisfaction 
of a clear conscience. The dominant idea in this book is more 
permanently enshrined and symbolised in the cenotaph and 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. May the spirit of ioyful 
self-sacrifice and whole-hearted co-operation for great ends, 
that was brought out by this international struggle, persist 
in the equally important and arduous work of reconstruction 
and regeneration ! 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CALL TO ARMS. 


RECRUITING UNDER THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM— WORK 

OF THE PARLIAMENTARY RECRUITING COMMITTEE— 

THE NATIONAL REGISTER—LORD DERBY’S SCHEME— 

THE GROUP SYSTEM—MILITARY SERVICE AcTs— 

WORK OF THE TRIBUNALS—NATIONAL SERVICE— 
LOSSES AND HONOURS. 


No more crucial test can be applied to a community than 
that which has to be met when, under war’s stern necessity, 
the call is made to fill up the ranks of the fighting forces. 
Especially is this so under a voluntary system of recruiting. 

Such a test was immediately imposed upon Birmingham 
after the events of the fateful August 4th, 1914. The result was 
one of which the citizens had every reason to be proud. To 
say that the demand for recruits in those early days was 
responded to with alacrity does not do justice to the facts. 
The scenes at the recruiting offices following the opening of 
hostilities were characterised by an enthusiasm which must 
stamp them as among the most poignant memories of the 
war. At a time when all were casting around for some means 
of assisting the State this was the first and most obvious duty 
of those who were eligible. And the youth of the city did 
not fail in the hour of need. In later days queues had an 
unhappy significance, but in the autumn of 1914 there was 
something distinctly stimulating in the long lines of young 
men which were to be seen daily in the vicinity of the recruiting 
offices. 
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The recall of military and naval reservists to the colours 
was the first demand made upon the manhood of the city. 
Large numbers of Reservists were released from the public 
service and private firms. Of a total strength, which was a 
few short of 200, the Fire Brigade included 70 members who 
had to rejoin their units. The Police Force had 80 reservists 
out of a strength of 1,431, and in the Tramway Department 
there were no fewer than 534 naval and military men in the 
reserve. 

The various Territorial Battalions of the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment were also mobilised for active service. The 
scenes which attended their departure from Birmingham 
and their subsequent service are dealt with in a separate 
chapter. 

The rush to the colours had already commenced on August 
6th, and the assistance of the police had to be obtained in 
order to marshal the crowd outside the recruiting head- 
quarters in James Watt Street. The scenes both inside and 
outside the building were described as being most enthusiastic. 
Such a magnificent response had not been anticipated and 
the staff of clerks was totally inadequate to cope with the 
work. A curious commentary on the wave of feeling which 
swept through the community at this time was the fact that a 
number of self-confessed deserters presented themselves 
before the authorities with a view to rejoining the Service. 
One of these men stated that he had left his regiment so far 
back as 1898, when it was stationed at the Curragh Camp. 
There was an equally encouraging response from the men in 
the several classes of the National Reserve and steps were 
immediately taken to utilize their services according to physical 
ability. The stream of recruits continued to increase daily, 
and at the end of the week following the declaration of war 
it was stated that the number of men passed into the army 
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was equivalent to the total at the average rate of enlistment 
under normal circumstances, for a period of five months. 
Additional centres at which the men could present themselves 
were opened in various parts of the city so that the numerical 
strength of those who enlisted was steadily progressive 
throughout the initial fortnight. 

The call to arms which was made by the late Lord Kitchener 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement. The Town Hall was 
opened as a recruiting station, and the work of examining and 
attesting the men was continued on Sundays as well as week- 
days. By the end of August several thousands of men had 
joined the Colours from the city and district. 

One of the most notable features of local recruiting during 
the war was the raising and equipping of the Birmingham 
City Battalions, of which a detailed account is given elsewhere. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECRUITING COMMITTEE. 


There are few data available to indicate the actual number 
of men who went into the army from specific localities. Figures 
given must be regarded only as estimates, especially in regard 
to the later period when the whole business of recruiting 
assumed almost unwieldy proportions. Since Birmingham 
impinges upon several counties, there was no marked pre- 
dilection for one regiment. Each of the neighbouring units 
had local associations which attracted men according to their 
particular bent. But over and above this, Birmingham men 
were to be found in practically every branch of the army, 
especially in corps for which, on account of their technical 
knowledge and training, they were peculiarly fitted. In an 
analysis which was made of the yield of recruits for the army 
up to October roth, 1914, it was shown that the enlistments 
for Warwickshire and the City of Birmingham constituted a 
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record for Great Britain. The percentage was 3.35 for Bir- 
mingham on a population estimated at 850,947. The number 
of recruits was given as 28,521. 

Following on the special effort which was made to raise 
the City Battalions, there was a decided slump in recruiting 
for some weeks. The history of the steps taken to secure the 
requisite man-power is one of a system endowed with a pro- 
gressively tightening grip as the national situation became 
increasingly grave. The methods of pre-war days, supplemented 
by general appeals, sufficed at first to satisfy military require- 
ments. Curzon Hall, destined for the whole period of the 
war to be one of the principal centres of recruiting activity 
in the city, was opened on October 26th. There were many, 
even in those early days, who favoured the application of 
compulsory methods, but British traditions were too firmly 
imbedded in the voluntary system, although it was obvious 
that the machinery for inducing men to join the army would 
have to be greatly improved. The initial step in this direction 
was the formation of a local branch of the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee in the first days of November. This 
was followed by a vigorous recruiting campaign, which took 
the orthodox form of meetings in various districts, and appeals 
at the several places of amusement. Parenthetically, a tribute 
may be paid to the readiness with which managers of 
local theatres and cinemas gave facilities for propaganda work 
at this and at all subsequent stages. From Birmingham itself 
there had been already a generous response and the authorities 
looked for new sources of man-power which might be easily 
tapped. These were found in the outskirts and adjacent 
localities where it had not been possible to make the demand 
for men with the same force as in the more accessible and 
populous areas. For this purpose motor tours were made, 
accompanied by medical men who made preliminary examina- 
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tions of intending recruits, thus saving the trouble and expense 
of sending to headquarters men who were obviously unfit 
for service. These tours really constituted the beginning of 
the long series of demonstrations which became one of the 
principal features of the recruiting on the voluntary basis. 
One of the first acts of the Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee was the despatch of forms to all householders whose ` 
names appeared on the list of voters in order to get some idea 
of the number of men willing to enlist in each district. The 
result of this effort was not apparent until shortly before 
Christmas, when it was found to be very disappointing. A 
great number of people entirely ignored the forms, whilst in 
many instances they had been filled up by one person without 
reference to others concerned. For the first six months of 1915 
recruiting was spasmodic. At times the number of those 
joining the army fell to a mere handful during the course of 
a week. It was evident, however, that the flame of patriotism 
was far from extinguished. It could generally be made to flare 
up upon special occasion, as, for instance, in May, 1915, when 
an appeal was made by the Lord Mayor, Alderman (now Sir) 
William Bowater. Figures which but a short time before had 
dropped as low as thirteen in a day suddenly leapt up to nearly 
600 for a week. At this juncture the appeal was especially 
directed to non-manual workers, as the problem of the enlist- 
ment of munition workers was already one which had to be 
faced. Another fillip was given to recruiting upon the 
anniversary of the declaration of war. Great demonstrations 
were held in the city, in which all classes of the community 
took part. For several succeeding weeks the returns showed 
a considerable quickening. Propaganda work was carried on 
steadily, but in the autumn the stream of embryo soldiers 
once more began to ebb. Meanwhile, the National Register 
had been taken. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER. 


One of the most important stages in the organisation of 
the man-power of the nation was the compilation of this 
register. It was not at first realised what a direct bearing 
this measure had upon the question of conscription, 
which was then under discussion. The pink forms which 
were copied from the register provided the information upon 
which the recruiting officers based their calling-up notices, 
and the register was afterwards useful to the Food and Fuel 
Committees in issuing their notices in connection with the 
various rationing schemes. 

In the compiling of the register the Government relied 
entirely upon the municipal organisation and stipulated that 
the work should be done by voluntary labour. In Birmingham 
the task was particularly difficult, not only on account of 
the large area and the numerous population, but also on 
account of the great variety of trades and occupations carried 
on within the city boundary. The form required that an 
employed person should state, among other things :— 


(a) The name and business address of his employer and the nature 
of his employer’s business ; 

(b) Whether the work in which he was employed was for or under 
any Government department; and 


(c) Whether he was skilled in and able and willing to perform any 
work other than the work, if any, in which he was at the time 
employed, and, if so, the nature thereof. 

In their instructions the Local Government Board asked 
that all metal-workers should be coded as one group. The 
Town Clerk pointed out to them, however, that there were 
over 100,000 metal-workers, male and female, in Birmingham, 
and that they worked in practically every known metal, from 
gold to iron, and, therefore, the description ‘‘ metal-worker ”’ 
would be valueless for classification. It was, therefore, 
decided to divide the metal-workers into about 180 sub- 
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divisions. The work of issuing the forms and tabulating the 
results was undertaken by the Town Clerk, Mr. (now Sir) 
Ernest V. Hiley, under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the General Purposes Committee of the City Council. Their 
instructions were that the registration forms were to be left 
at every dwelling house during the week preceding Sunday, 
August 15th, 1915, and collected on one of the six days following 
that Sunday. Every person between the ages of 15 and 65 was 
legally bound to fill up the form. 

There was a ready response to the appeal for volunteers to 
deliver the forms. Householders were divided into groups 
according to their polling districts, and about 2,000 men and 
women were engaged in the distribution of the forms. The 
enumerators consisted mainly of members of the National 
Union of Teachers, the National Union of Women Workers, 
the Women’s Volunteer Reserve, and the Old Girls’ Associations 
in connection with the Secondary Schools. The total number 
of papers filled up was 554,257, including 25,000 received 
from other towns where Birmingham residents were tem- 
porarily staying. 

The tabulation of the contents of the forms was greatly 
facilitated by the use of the Hollerith sorting and tabulating 
machines. It was fortunate for the compilers of the National 
Register that the Birmingham Gas Department had a complete 
installation of such machines, and that Mr. Edward Cooke, 
then accountant of the department, who is an expert in office 
organisation, was able to place his machines and staff, as well 
as his own services, at the disposal of the Town Clerk. No 
other local authority had such an up-to-date equipment. 
The work of sorting, coding and tabulating was commenced 
in the Town Hall on August 16th. In the first few hours many 
thousands of forms had to be rejected because they were 
inaccurately or incompletely filled up, and before the register 
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was completed 50,000 doubtful cases had to be investigated. 
Many amusing instances might be given of mistakes which 
arose through the illegible writing on some of the forms, and 
the ingenuity of some of the transcribers, but one will suffice. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Employment ’’ on one form was written 
‘“ Not able, tubercular.” This was transcribed by a voluntary 
clerk as ‘‘ Notable tube-worker.”’ 

The next operation was the coding of occupations, and, as 
these were divided into 200 groups for males and 170 for 
females, it will be readily understood that if the forms had been 
dealt with by hand, it would have been a very formidable 
task. As it was, considerable difficulties arose from the fact 
that voluntary workers with little or no technical knowledge 
had to be employed on the coding of occupations, and the 
returns of these had to be complete by September 6th. On 
the whole the output was more remarkable for quantity than 
quality. About 5,000 people of all ages were engaged at all 
hours of the day. To show the difference between skilled and 
unskilled work, even in a mechanical process, it may be 
mentioned that 20 card punchers from the Gas Department, 
working 12 hours per day, were able to keep pace with 1,200 
voluntary workers who were writing names on the tops of the 
cards. 

Many of the voluntary workers put in remarkably long 
hours, on Sundays as well as week-days, hundreds of them 
remaining in the Town Hall for their meals, which were pro- 
vided by the Women’s Volunteer Reserve. By the combined 
efforts of this army of workers, and the mathematical ingenuity 
of Mr. Arthur Collins, then the Deputy City Treasurer, the 
complete return was ready for transmission to London at 
I-15 a.m. on Monday, September 6th, the date on which it was 
due. But the work was by no means finished. The certificates 
of registration had to be made out and posted to every person 
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who had filled up a form, and the particulars relating to men 
of military age had to be transferred to 118,000 pink forms 
for the Recruiting Officers. This was practically finished by 
September 11th, and then the remaining workers were trans- 
ferred to the Council House, where the register was afterwards 
kept up-to-date. The fact that the whole of the particulars 
on the forms had been transferred to punched cards was a 
great help to those who had to re-sort the register for food 
rationing purposes. For instance, two clerks with one machine 
could re-sort the whole of the cards from alphabetical order 
to street order in 14 days, whereas without the help of the 
machines it could not have been done by two clerks in a year. 


LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 


The next phase in the development of the recruiting 
system was initiated soon after the advent of Lord 
Derby to the position of Director of Recruiting in 
October, 1915. The Labour Party declined to accept the 
view that the requisite number of men could not be found by 
voluntary means. In effect, the contention of the authorities 
that there must be a resort to other means was challenged, 
and upon the Labour Party was placed the onus of 
substantiating their claims for the continuance of the older 
system. It was argued that if a proper lead were given and 
definite information vouchsafed as to the requirements of 
the military, a prompt and adequate response would be made 
by the manhood of the nation. 

The Birmingham and District Labour Recruiting Council 
was formally constituted at a representative meeting of trade 
union leaders. Under the direction of experienced organisers, 
plans were at once put in hand for a great campaign to secure 
the City’s quota of recruits. The first step was the issue of a 
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manifesto signed by Labour men representing practically all 
sections of the movement. The appeal called attention to 
the seriousness of the situation, and the difficulties with which, 
under modern methods of warfare, Great Britain had to 
contend. Finally, it was said: ‘‘ This is our last chance to 
prevent conscription. The Premier and Lord Kitchener have 
agreed, for the time being, to depend on the trade union effort 
(1) to find all the men wanted for the front; (2) to supply 
all munitions required by our soldiers and sailors. Whatever 
other parts of the country do, let the Midlands prove its 
capacity in both directions.”’ 

At this period something like 35,000 recruits per week were 
wanted from the whole country, and the proportion which 
it was necessary for Birmingham to raise was very considerable. 
The City was torn between the task of finding labour for the 
manufacture of munitions and the provision of men for the 
army, but after all the necessary deductions had been made 
it was thought the resources of the city were equal to the 
demand made upon them. The new campaign was entered 
upon with vigour, being inaugurated with a series of messages 
from Lord Kitchener (Secretary of State for War), Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain (Secretary of State for India), and the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham (Alderman Sir William Bowater). 

The Secretary of State for War wrote :— 


I am glad to hear of the recruiting campaign in Birmingham. You 
have already done much; I ask you to do more. I need more men 
and still more if the armies now in the field and the armies which will, 
in their turn, proceed abroad are to be kept at their proper strength. 
I appeal earnestly to all men who are able-bodied and can be spared to 
respond to the call, unless they are satisfied to allow the many lives 
given by their gallant fellow-townsmen to have been given in vain. 
I can only do my duty by the country if you do yours by me. I 
repeat again: We must have more men, and at once. 


In his message Mr. Austen Chamberlain said :— 


I earnestly trust that Birmingham will respond at once to the new 
recruiting appeal. More men are urgently needed to secure victory. 
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The whole military resources of the nation are required for the nation’s 
service. Men of Birmingham, ‘‘ Forward ” is your motto. 


The Lord Mayor made the following appeal :— 

I hope that our voluntary system, which has achieved such glorious 
results in the past, will prove equal to getting all the men we want. 

I trust that this final effort on the part of organised labour will 
bring a full realisation of the great sacrifices which it is now necessary 
for the people of this country to make to carry through the war to a 
successful issue. 

Birmingham has a great record of service both in the field and in 
the factory. So large a proportion of our men are engaged in the military 
and naval services, and in the production of the munitions of war, 
that it might be thought Birmingham’s resources in men are almost 
entirely accounted for. But the returns of the National Register prove 
that there are still thousands ọf men of the right age and presumably 
fit for service, and I sincerely hope that all these will come forward at 
once. 

It is quite evident from the state of affairs in Europe that the time 
has arrived when no personal consideration whatever should deter 
any fit man from taking his part in this desperate struggle for the 
very existence of our nation. 

The point of view of the Labour Party was defined in a 
resolution which was carried unanimously at a big meeting 
in the Town Hall. The terms of the motion were ‘‘ That as 
the last great appeal to the country to justify the voluntary 
system is now being made, it is hoped the response will be such 
as to justify the opposition to conscription shown at the recent 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress. Failing a satisfactory 
response from all classes it will not be possible for trades 
unionism further to oppose compulsory methods.” Through 
the Press, from the platform and in a host of other ways, 
pressure was brought to bear upon men to induce them to 
join the forces. The campaign was carried even into the work- 
shops and factories. The effect was apparent almost immediately 
in the busier scenes which were witnessed at the several 
recruiting centres. For the week ending October 23rd, 1915, 
the number of recruits in Birmingham was 1,525, and in the 
following week the total figure rose to 1,661. For the time 


being there was a real boom in recruiting, and the crowded 
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state of the offices recalled the great rush to the Colours in the 
early days of the war. 

At the end of this month the actual operation of the Derby 
Scheme commenced, men being given the option of either 
joining their units at once or of being placed in the reserve. 
Coincident with the work of the Labour Council there was 
that of the Birmingham Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, 
which issued during the first week in November 6,000 can- 
vassing cards for recording the results of interviews with men 
whom the National Register had shown to be eligible for the 
army. The experiences of those engaged on this work indicated 
many perplexing problems. The number of men who were 
deliberately shirking was found to be small, whilst family 
and financial responsibilities and obvious physical unfitness 
prevented enlistment in many cases. The result of the canvass 
was the addition of a certain number of men to the army, but 
the increase was not sufficient to justify the hopes which had 
been entertained as to the efficacy of this method of persuading 
men to join the army. 

In these days there was keen competition among regimental 
recruiting officers to obtain men of good physique. An amusing 
incident occurred when a contingent of over eighty men from 
the Birmingham Police Force joined the Colours. The 
attractive life, conditions of service and records of various 
regiments were explained by their representatives, but the 
officer of a popular Welsh Regiment, with the knowledge of an 
inducement held out by the War Office, came forward with an 
offer against which the others were unable to compete. He 
promised immediate promotion to the rank of corporal and a 
week’s leave. It was an attraction which could not be 
resisted, and whilst other officers were clamouring by telegraph 
and telephone for permission from headquarters to make a 


similar concession, the bulk of the recruits were secured for the 
Welsh unit. 
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THE GROUP SYSTEM. 


The boom in recruiting continued for some time, but there 
was an increasing disposition to join under the group system. 
For the purposes of this scheme, it may be explained, men 
were urged to attest voluntarily as members of the forces. 
A distinction was drawn between the single and the married 
men, who were placed in the approximate order in which 
it was considered they ought to be called up. The 
first general category comprised the single men, who were 
placed in groups according to their ages, and the same pro- 
cedure was followed in regard to the married men. A further 
important feature of the arrangement was that all men so 
attested, before being taken into the army, were to be given 
an opportunity of appealing to tribunals, to be set up all over 
the country, to decide whether, in view of a man’s 
responsibilities and the nature of his work it was desirable 
that he should join the army or remain in civil life. 

At the end of November the enlistments amounted to 
nearly 3,000 per week in Birmingham, but the authorities 
expressed themselves as dissatisfied with the number who 
went directly into service. In the early days of December 
the effect of concentration on the Derby Scheme became 
most marked. The flow of recruits steadily increased and 
additional centres were opened in various parts of the city. 
But even so there were many who hesitated to make a definite 
decision until the eleventh hour. The final date for enlist- 
ment under the group system was fixed for Saturday, December 
Irth. On that and the two preceding days the recruiting offices 
were so besieged by would-be recruits that they almost over- 
whelmed the staffs. Eventually, a further day’s grace was 
allowed, but the announcement of this concession was not made 
in time to avoid congestion on the Saturday. Queues of 
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men waiting to attest were formed soon after 5-30 a.m., and 
recruiting officials who had not left the premises since the 
previous day, again commenced their duties shortly after that 
hour. The stream of prospective recruits increased steadily, 
until by 9 o’clock the position had become serious. Such 
scenes were common to the various centres at which recruits 
were being received. Additional accommodation was hastily 
taken, but little perceptible impression seemed to be made 
on the extent of the crowds. The offices were kept open until 
midnight, but even so there were many men left over to be 
dealt with on the Sunday. Again the recruiting officers had a 
busy time, but the experience was not of quite such a remark- 
able character as on the preceding day. 

Before the end of the year several of the groups which had 
been established were called up, and arrangements were made 
for a re-examination of men who had been rejected, in order 
that those with only slight physical defects might be relegated 
to the Reserve and their services utilised in some form. 

The experience of the Derby Scheme revealed the necessity 
of an improvement in the arrangements for dealing with 
recruits. The old Army Recruiting Office at James Watt 
Street had long since proved inadequate and accommodation 
had been provided in other directions. Now it was deemed 
advisable to divide the city into six sub-areas with an office 
in each. 

The publication of the numbers of those who had joined 
under the Derby Scheme was disappointing, as throughout 
the country there were 651,160 single men unaccounted for. 
The general trend of Labour opinion in Birmingham was 
that the Government would be justified in asking for further 
powers. When this was actually done, a considerable body of 
opposition was found to exist, but this became a negligible 
quantity upon an explanation of the critical position of the 
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country being given to the Labour Party by the Prime Minister. 
Whilst the first Military Service Bill was under consideration 
the Government made a fresh concession by agreeing to the 
re-opening of the group system on January Ioth, 1916. That 
recent events had made an impression was evident from the 
steady stream of enlistments which ensued, but even so the 
response was not so complete as to achieve the aim that on the 
date upon which compulsion for single men came into operation 
(March 2nd) there should be none left to whom it could be 
applied. 

The Group System for unmarried men came to an end on 
March Ist, 1916, and by the 18th of that month all the classes 
of single men had been called up. The Birmingham Labour 
Recruiting Council, by whom the final effort to preserve the 
voluntary system had been made, were well satisfied with 
their own efforts. In a report which was issued on the subject 
it was pointed out that the voluntary effort made in the city 
on behalf of recruiting had been eminently successful, as had 
been acknowledged by the Joint Recruiting Advisory Com- 
mittee. When the first Labour recruiting demonstration was 
held in the Town Hall, anappeal was made for 30,000 recruits 
from Birmingham over a given period of several weeks, and 
the Council undertook to secure the men. Over that number 
of recruits was actually obtained in Birmingham by the end 
of the year (1915), but the Council regretted that similar 
success was not obtained in other cities and large towns. Had 
equal enthusiasm been shown in these places the necessity 
for the introduction of the Military Service Bill, it was said, 
would not have arisen. The Council, however, felt that they 
had done their work, and that future effort must be carried 
out by other agencies. 

The last remnant of the voluntary system persisted for 
some weeks longer in the shape of the groups which remained 
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open for the enlistment of married men. The younger of these 
were required to report for service on September 7th, and it 
was recorded that the percentage of those who presented 
themselves was very high, much more so in fact than had been 
the case with the single men’s groups. The pressure of public 
opinion in regard to recruiting at this juncture had become 
very great, and there was no lack of criticism of men who 
did not enlist, although apparently eligible. 

The problem of labour in the munition works in Birmingham 
was a perplexing one, and had an important bearing on recruit- 
ing. There were, at this time, several thousands of single men 
employed on Government work, most of whom, employers 
asserted were indispensable if an adequate supply of munitions 
of all sorts was to be maintained. It was alleged that men 
were seeking to evade service by this means. That 
something of the kind was happening and continued in 
some measure until the end of the war cannot be doubted, 
but at this juncture the criticism made by firms to the effect 
that they could not obtain a definite lead from Government 
departments was justified. On the one hand the Ministry of 
Munitions said men were doing as great national service in 
the factory as in the trenches, and on the other hand the 
recruiting authorities were asking for every available man. 
As the demands of the army increased the pressure exerted 
upon men to join became proportionately greater. In 
Birmingham, as elsewhere, a Union of Married Men was 
active in the endeavour to secure that Government pledges, 
with regard to single men being called upon first, should be 
fulfilled. For the munition works and factories women and 
“ineligible ’’ men. were trained in greater numbers. By this 
means and several revisions of the list of reserved occupations, 
large bodies of men were released from civilian employment. 
But these measures did not entirely suffice, and the application 
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of compulsion all round became inevitable. Eventually, a new 
Military Service Act for this purpose came into operation on 
June 24th, 1916. Henceforth, recruiting in Birmingham was 
placed upon a different plane. The history of what was 
accomplished is contained in the record of the work of the 
Tribunals and the National Service scheme—a story of calls 
made with growing insistency upon the manhood of the city 
as the stress of the national emergency became increasingly 
severe. 

The absence of reliable statistics as to the actual number 
of those who joined the forces from Birmingham has been 
referred to already, but it was computed that something like 
148,000 recruits were enlisted from the Birmingham area 
from the date of the declaration of war until the signing of the 
armistice. Such a total represented over 54 per cent. of the 
men of military age in the area, and the number remaining in 
civil life when the fighting ceased—excluding discharged 
men—was estimated at 123,000. Nearly half of these were 
directly protected as being engaged upon munitions, whilst 
a large proportion of the rest were employed upon other work 
of national importance. 


LOCAL AND APPEAL TRIBUNALS. 


One of the features of the group recruiting system, which 
became known as the ‘‘ Derby Scheme,’’ was the establish- 
ment of Local Tribunals on November oth, 1915, for the 
purpose of dealing with appeals from attested men or their 
employers when their respective groups were called up for 
service. Alderman Neville Chamberlain, as Lord Mayor, was 
the first Chairman of the Birmingham Tribunal, which was 
appointed by the City Council and sat daily in the morning 
and afternoon, beginning on January 5th, 1916. In the first 
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group called up it was found that practically all the applicants 
were able to show good grounds for remaining in their civil 
occupation. During the first year 745 courts were held. When 
the first of the Military Service Acts came into force in 
February, 1916, it was found necessary to enlarge the panel and 
to hold two courts simultaneously. The military authorities had 
the assistance of an Advisory Committee and appellants in 
many cases availed themselves of the privilege of being repre- 
sented by solicitors. On the whole the decisions of the Tribunal 
appear to have given satisfaction to the military and to the 
public, and the cases were dealt with more expeditiously than 
in most towns. During the first year 47,538 applications were 
registered, and a decision was given upon 44,033 of them. 
The Town Clerk and the Clerk to the Guardians acted as 
clerks to the Tribunal in an honorary capacity, and received 
valuable assistance from the Registrars of the County Court 
and other solicitors. From December, 1916, until the work of 
the Tribunals came to an end, Mr. (now Sir) James Curtis, 
had sole charge of the clerical staff, whose work was very 
efficiently done. Several members of the Tribunal gave up 
the greater part of two or three days per week to the thankless 
task of deciding between the claims of the army and the 
various responsibilities of the appellants. As the demand 
for man-power increased, the conditions of exemption naturally 
became more severe, until questions of personal hardship 
received quite secondary consideration. The national import- 
ance of the work in which a man was engaged was more difficult 
to decide, and trade advisory committees were formed for the 
purpose of ascertaining who were the essential men. In most 
cases where the conscript was fit for military service his calling- 
up was only postponed. In October it was found necessary 
to hold more than two courts simultaneously, and further 
members of the Tribunal were appointed, making a total 
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of thirty. As soon as the Tribunal had dealt with all the 
applications for exemption, cases which had been adjourned 
for various periods came up for re-hearing. The extension of 
the military age to 51 years brought a large influx of hard 
cases, so the courts were kept busy practically up to the signing 
of the Armistice. The Tribunal held its final meeting on July 
21st, 1919, when Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister of National 
Service, conveyed to the members the thanks of the Govern- 
ment for the work they had done during the war. They ‘‘ had 
a difficult task to face,” he said, ‘‘ and in carrying out their 
duties as they did, they performed a most useful service to the 
community.” 

At 1,765 sittings of the Tribunal 90,721 decisions were given. 
The effect of those decisions was that 34,760 men were made 
available for the army and 7,749 received exemption cer- 
tificates, of which 3,549 were temporary, 4,I9I conditional 
(including 82 conscientious objectors), and g absolute. 

The Advisory Committee, referred to above, was from its 
inception, presided over by Alderman David Davis. Originally 
it consisted of 17 members, but the number eventually reached 
83. Their local knowledge and business experience was of 
great assistance to the military representatives. 

Applicants for exemption and military representatives who 
were not satisfied with the decision of the Local Tribunal, 
had the opportunity of appealing to a County Tribunal, a 
section of which sat in Birmingham and dealt with cases from 
Sutton Coldfield, Atherstone, Meriden, Solihull, and Tam- 
worth, as well as the City of Birmingham. Sir Michael Lakin 
was the Chairman, and Mr. Joseph James acted as Clerk. 
Considerable legal knowledge and judicial experience were 
required by members of this Tribunal, as they had to decide 
disputed points arising out of six Acts of Parliament, eight 
sets of regulations, several lists of certified occupations, very 
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numerous instructions from the Local Government Board, and 
103 decisions of the Central Tribunal. Appeal courts were 
held in the Council Chamber regularly from March, 1916, 
until November, 1918, when the signing of the Armistice 
brought the work to an end. 

So far as appeals by Birmingham men were concerned, the 
Appeal Tribunal confirmed the decision of the lower court 
in 2,928 cases, and allowed the appeal in 980 cases. In cases 
where the appeal was made by the Military Representative 
or National Service Representative, the decision of the Local 
Tribunal was confirmed in 1,017 cases and varied in 1,019 
cases. Conscientious objectors to the number of 426 in the 
Birmingham district appealed. In 116 cases the Local Tribunal 
did not admit the claim, and the Appeal Tribunal dismissed 
the appeal. In 60 cases the Appeal Tribunal granted exemption, 
which had been refused by the Local Tribunal. In 24 cases 
where the Local Tribunal did not admit the claim, the Appeal 
Tribunal granted exemption on condition that the men under- 
took work of national importance. In 142 cases the Appeal 
Tribunal confirmed the decision of the Local Tribunal granting 
exemption from combatant service, and dismissed the appeal 
for complete exemption, and in 84 cases the Appeal Tribunal 
slightly varied the decision of the Local Tribunal in favour 
of the conscientious objectors. Leave to appeal to the Central 
Tribunal was granted in 64 cases, and in half of these cases 
the decision of the Appeal Tribunal was confirmed. The work 
was of such a nature that satisfaction could not be given to all 
parties, but it was generally admitted that the Appeal Tribunal 
discharged its difficult duty without fear or favour. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


When Mr. Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister in December, 1916, several new ministries were 
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created for the purpose of speeding-up the Government depart- 
ments concerned in the prosecution of the war. One of the 
most sensational features of the “‘push and go” policy 
enunciated by Mr. Lloyd George in his first speech as Prime 
Minister was the appointment of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
as Director-General of National Service. On December Igth 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was then the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, happened to be in London on municipal business 
and was about to entrain for the return journey, when he 
received a message from his brother, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, to the effect that the Prime Minister wished to see him. In 
the course of that interview Mr. Lloyd George briefly outlined 
the duties of the new office, and asked Mr. Chamberlain to 
allow him to announce to the House of Commons in his speech 
that evening the acceptance of the office. Mr. Chamberlain 
naturally wished to have an opportunity of considering the 
matter and consulting his friends in Birmingham, but the 
Prime Minister pressed for an immediate acceptance, and Mr. 
Chamberlain felt that he had no alternative but to respond to 
the call in the national emergency. From the speech made by 
the Prime Minister that evening it appeared that the War 
Cabinet had unanimously decided to adopt the principle of 
universal national service and to hand over both military and 
civil recruiting to the Director-General of National Service, 
who should proceed to schedule industries and services accord- 
ing to their order of national importance. The labour that was 
set free from rationed industries was to replace men to be 
taken from essential industries for the army. 

It soon transpired, however, that the Cabinet had abandoned 
the idea of bringing recruiting under the supervision of the 
National Service Department, whilst the duty of finding 
employment for National Service volunteers was handed 
over to the Ministry of Labour. Consequently there was 
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nothing left for Mr. Chamberlain to do but to appeal for 
volunteers whose services were to be utilised by the Labour 
Exchanges, and as the latter institutions were by no means 
popular, the scheme was doomed to failure. So far as Bir- 
mingham was concerned, every effort was naturally made to 
support the appeal of the Director-General, and during the 
month of February about 5,000 National Service volunteers 
were enrolled locally. Several Birmingham officials, who had 
previously proved themselves efficient organisers in connection 
with the compilation of the National Register, undertook 
important administrative duties at St. Ermin’s and in the 
Midland district. 

A local committee was formed, with the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Brooks) as Chairman, for the purpose of con- 
ducting a recruiting campaign. This was inaugurated at a 
crowded meeting in the Town Hall on March 3rd, 1917. Various 
meetings were held in the suburbs and special addresses were 
given in connection with the churches, chapels, and brother- 
hoods. It soon became evident, however, that no effective 
use was being made by the Ministry of Labour of the volunteers 
thus recruited. The local committee, therefore, turned its 
attention to enrolling those who were willing to give part of 
their time to patriotic work, to the co-ordination of transport 
in the distributing trades, with a view to releasing men for 
the army, and to organising means of carrying on one-man 
businesses whose proprietors had been called-up for active 
service. 

In London the friction between the Government depart- 
ments concerned in the rationing of labour continued, and the 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, which had been expected 
for some time, was announced on August gth, 1917. His 
successor, Sir Auckland Geddes devoted himself almost 
entirely to recruiting for the army, and was given new powers 
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which enabled him to profit by the experience of the past 
year. In theory, recruiting ceased to be a military function, 
although it was still carried on mainly by military officers in 
mufti. In November, 1917, the country was divided into 
regions for recruiting purposes, each region being responsible 
for so many areas. The Headquarters of the West Midland 
Region were at Queen’s College, Birmingham. Mr. Thomas 
Shaw (now the Labour M.P. for Preston) was in charge of this 
region. The areas under him were Birmingham (an area of its 
own), and the counties of Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, and 
Hereford. 

The registers were at this time re-written by occupations, 
statistics being kept of age, medical grade, and marital con- 
dition, so that if it was decided to have a “‘ comb out ”’ of a 
certain trade or industry all single men of Grade r could 
receive their calling-up notices within a few hours. The 
results of this work, which went on until the Armistice was 
declared, are included in the statistics already given. 
Incidentally, local officials of the National Service Depart- 
ment were responsible for the organisation of one of the most 
impressive demonstrations ever held in Birmingham. This 
took place on Win-the-War Day, September 2ist, 1918, 
when a procession two miles long passed through the city. It 
included English and American troops and tableaux 
representing the various industries of Birmingham which 
had been adapted to purposes of war. 


LOSSES AND HONOURS. 


Considering the large proportion of the male population of 
military age who enlisted in Birmingham during the early 
stages of the war, it is not surprising that the city’s record of 
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men killed is one of the longest in the country. When Alderman 
Bowater resumed the office of Lord Mayor in 1914, one of 
his first acts was to commence the compilation of a Roll of 
Honour containing the names of Birmingham men who made 
the supreme sacrifice, and this list now contains over II,000 
names, including about 520 military officers, 10,400 other 
ranks, and 188 sailors. The names and other particulars of 
these men are recorded in an alphabetical list which is at 
present kept at the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, and will eventually 
be the central feature of the City’s War Memorial. A tablet 
in the Council House records the fact that three members of 
the City Council—Captain Norman Chamberlain, Captain 
H. Lynn Shaw, and Lieutenant Thomas Silver—died on active 
service. 

The widow or nearest relative of every local officer who gave 
his life in the service of his country received a letter of con- 
dolence from the Lord Mayor, while the relations of other 
soldiers and sailors who were killed during the war received 
a card bearing a message of sympathy and the signatures 
of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. These cards were 
delivered personally by lady members of a committee formed 
for the purpose of visiting war widows. When Mrs. Neville 
Chamberlain was Lady Mayoress she invited the bereaved 
women to tea in the Town Hall, about 1,500 attending, and 
smaller gatherings of a similar character were held at intervals. 

A more pleasing duty in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour was the 
compilation of a list of those who had gained distinctions in 
the war. This record was not commenced until the mayoralty 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and is probably incomplete, but 
it contains the names of about 1,000 local heroes. The list 
is headed by eleven V.C.’s, and it is probable that no other 
city is able to count among its citizens so many soldiers who 
have gained this most highly-prized decoration. The following 
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are the official records in regard to Birmingham men who won 
the Victoria Cross :— 


Major (Acting Lieut.-Col.) JOHN NEVILLE MARSHALL, 
M.C., late Irish Guards (S.R.), attached 16th 
Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers. 


For most conspicuous bravery, determination and leader- 
ship in the attack on the Sambre-Oise Canal near Catillon, 
on November 4th, 1918, when a partly-constructed bridge 
came under concentrated fire and was broken before the 
advanced troops of his battalion could cross. Lieut.-Col. 
Marshall at once went forward and organised parties to repair 
the bridge. The first party were soon killed or wounded, but 
by personal example he inspired his command, and volunteers 
were instantly forthcoming. Under intense fire and with 
complete disregard of his own safety, he stood on the bank 
encouraging his men and assisting in the work, and when the 
bridge was repaired, attempted to rush across at the head of 
his battalion and was killed while so doing. The passage of 
the canal was of vital importance, and the gallantry dis- 
played by all ranks was largely due to the inspiring example 
set by Lieutenant-Colonel Marshall. 


Captain (A./Major) ARNOLD HORACE SANTO WATERS, 
D.S.O., M.C., 218th Field Coy., R.E. 


For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty on 
November 4th, 1918, near Ors, when bridging with his field 
company the Oise-Sambre Canal. From the outset the task 
was under artillery and machine-gun fire at close range, the 
bridge being damaged and the building party suffering severe 
casualties. Major Waters, hearing that all his officers had been 
killed or wounded, at once went forward and personally 
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supervised the completion of the bridge, working on cork 
floats while under fire. 


Second-Lieutenant H. JAMES, 4th Battalion Worcester 
Regiment. 


For most conspicuous bravery during the operations in the 
southern zone of the Gallipoli Peninsula. On June 28th, 1915, 
when a portion of a regiment had been checked owing to all the 
officers being put out of action, Second-Lieutenant James, 
who belonged to a neighbouring unit, entirely on his own 
initiative gathered together a body of men and led them 
forward under heavy shell and rifle fire. He then returned, 
organised a second party, and again advanced. His gallant 
example put fresh life into the attack. On July 3rd, in the 
same locality, Second-Lieutenant James headed a party of 
bomb throwers up a Turkish communication trench, and 
after nearly all his bomb throwers had been killed or wounded 
he remained alone at the head of the trench and kept back 
the enemy single-handled till a barrier had been built behind 
him and the trench secured. He was throughout exposed to a 
murderous fire. 


Sergt. ALFRED JOSEPH KNIGHT, London Regiment. 


For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty during 
the operations against the enemy positions. Sergt. Knight 
showed exceptional bravery and initiative when his platoon 
was attacking an enemy strong point, and came under very 
heavy fire from an enemy machine-gun. He rushed through 
our own barrage, bayonetted the enemy gunner, and captured 
the position single-handed. Later, twelve of the enemy with a 
machine-gun were encountered in a shell-hole. He again 
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rushed forward by himself, bayonetted two and shot a third, 
and caused the remainder to scatter. Subsequently, during 
an attack on a fortified farm, when up to his waist in mud, and 
seeing a number of the enemy firing on our troops, he 
immediately opened fire on them, killing six of the enemy. 
Again, noticing the Company on his right-flank being held 
in their attack on another farm, Sergt. Knight collected some 
men and took up a position on the flank of this farm, from .- 
where he brought a heavy fire to bear on the farm, as result 
of which the farm was captured. All the Platoon Officers of 
the Company had become casualties before the first objective 
was reached, and this gallant N.C.O. took command of all the 
men of his own platoon and of the platoon without officers. 
His energy in consolidating and re-organising was untiring. 
His several single-handed actions showed exceptional bravery, 
and saved a great number of casualties in the Company. 
They were performed under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, 
and without regard to personal risk, and were the direct cause 
of the objectives being captured. 


Sergeant NorMAN Aucustus FINcH, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 


Sergeant Finch was second in command of the pom-poms 
and Lewis guns in the foretop of the ‘‘ Vindictive,” under 
Lieut. Charles N. B. Rigby, R.M.A. At one period the 
‘‘Vindictive ’’ was being hit every few seconds, chiefly in the 
upper works, from which splinters caused many casualties. 
It was difficult to locate the guns which were doing the most 
damage, but Lieut. Rigby, Sergt. Finch, and the Marines 
in the foretop kept up a continuous fire with pom-poms and 
Lewis guns, changing rapidly from one target to another, and 
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thus keeping the enemy’s fire down to some considerable 
extent. Unfortunately two heavy shells made direct hits on 
the foretop which was completely exposed to enemy con- 
centration of fire. All in the top were killed or disabled, except 
Sergt. Finch, who was, however, severely wounded. Neverthe- 
less, he showed consummate bravery, remaining in his battered 
and exposed position. He once more got a Lewis gun into 
action and kept up a continuous fire, harassing the enemy 
on the Mole until the foretop received another direct hit, the 
remainder of the armament being then completely put out of 
action. Before the top was destroyed Sergt. Finch had done 
invaluable work, and by his bravery undoubtedly saved many 
lives. This very gallant Sergeant was selected by the 4th 
Battalion of Royal Marines, who were mostly Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, to receive the Victoria Cross. 


Lance-Corporal WILLIAM AMEY, 1/8th Battalion 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment (T.F.). 


For most conspicuous bravery on November 4th, 1918, 
during the attack on Landrecies, when owing to fog many 
hostile machine-gun nests were missed by the leading troops. 
On his own initiative he led his section against a machine-gun 
nest under heavy fire, drove the garrison into a neighbouring 
farm, and finally captured about 50 prisoners and several 
machine-guns. Later, single-handed, and under heavy fire, 
he attacked a machine-gun post in a farmhouse, killed two of 
the garrison, and drove the remainder into a cellar until 
assistance arrived. Subsequently, single-handled, he rushed 
a strongly-held post, capturing 20 prisoners. He displayed 
throughout the day the highest degree of valour and 
determination. 
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Private (A./Sgt.) Harop Joun Correy, M.M., 
late Lancashire Fusiliers. 


When the enemy counter-attacked in force, he rushed 
forward on his own initiative to help the forward line, rallying 
and controlling the men holding it. The enemy by this time 
were advancing quickly, and had already obtained a footing 
in the trench. Sergt. Colley then formed a defensive flank and 
held it. Out of the two platoons only three men remained 
unwounded, and he himself was mortally wounded. It 
was entirely due to Sergt. Colley’s action that the enemy were 
prevented from breaking through and were eventually driven 
off. His courage and tenacity saved a very critical situation. 


Sergeant ALBERT GILL, late King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


For most conspicuous bravery. The enemy made a very 
strong counter-attack on the right flank of the battalion, and 
rushed the bombing post after killing all the company bombers. 
Sergeant Gill at once rallied the remnants of his platoon, none 
of whom were skilled bombers, and re-organised his defences, 
a most difficult and dangerous task, the trench being very 
shallow and much damaged. Soon afterwards the enemy 
nearly surrounded his men by creeping up through the thick 
undergrowth, and commenced sniping at about twenty yards’ 
range. Although it was almost certain death, Sergeant Gill 
stood boldly up in order to direct the fire of his men. He was 
killed almost at once, but not before he had shown his men 
where the enemy were, and thus enabled them to hold up their 
advance. By his supreme devotion to duty and self-sacrifice 
he saved a very dangerous situation. 
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Private THOMAS GEORGE TURRALL, Worcestershire 
Regiment. 


For rescuing his officer under fire, carrying him (wounded) 
to a shell-hole and remaining with him for three hours, finally 
carrying him safely back, when a counter-attack made this 
possible. 


Private ARTHUR VICKERS, 2nd Batt. Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. 


For most conspicuous bravery on September 25th, 1915, 
during operations before Hulluch. During an attack by his 
battalion on the first line German trenches Private Vickers, 
on his own initiative and with the utmost bravery, went 
forward in front of his company under very heavy shell, rifle, 
and machine-gun fire, and cut the wires which were holding 
up a great part of the battalion. Although it was broad daylight 
at the time he carried out this work standing up. His gallant 
action contributed largely to the success of the assault. 


Lance-Corporal ALFRED WiLcox, Oxford and Bucks. L.I. 


For most conspicuous bravery and initiative in attack, 
when his company was held up by heavy and persistent 
machine-gun fire at close range. On his own initiative, with 
four men, he rushed ahead to the nearest enemy gun, bombed 
it, killed the gunner, and put the gun out of action. Being 
then attacked by an enemy bombing party, Corporal Wilcox 
picked up enemy bombs and led his party against the next 
gun, finally capturing and destroying it. Although left with 
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only one man, he continued bombing and captured a third 
gun. He again bombed up the trench, captured a fourth gun, 
and then re-joined his platoon. Corporal Wilcox displayed in 
this series of successful individual enterprises exceptional 
valour, judgment and initiative. 


Each of the above-named V.C.’s, or (in the case of those 
who died before the distinction was gazetted) the nearest 
relative, received from the hands of the Lord Mayor an 
illuminated and framed address, embodying a resolution of 
congratulation passed by the City Council. In several cases 
subscriptions were raised unofficially for the gallant winners 
of the highest military distinction. 


In addition to the military honours, a large number of leading 
citizens, who rendered conspicuous service in a civil capacity 
during the war, received recognition in the Order of the British 
Empire. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TERRITORIALS. 


PrRE-WAR EsSTABLISHMENT—MOBILISATION—IRAINING IN 
ENGLAND—FOREIGN SERVICE. 


THERE was no hint of war in the Territorial Battalion Orders 
issued on Thursday, 30th July, 1914, in which the following 
was the most important paragraph :— 

Annual Training.—The Battalion will parade on Sunday 
next, the 2nd August, at 9-45 a.m., at——————__ Dress: 
Marching Order. 

The Band and Drums, and the right half-battalion, will 
proceed by first train. 

The left half-battalion, under Major —————,, will pro- 
ceed by second train. Machine Gun Section will proceed 
by this train. 

With a crash the full regimental band broke into the 
‘“ Warwickshire Lads ’’’ as they marched to entrain. There 
were not many people in the street, only the usual crowd of 
passers-by, with here and there an old comrade, gravely 
scanning the ranks for friends and comparing the turn-out 
with that of his own time. It was the usual departure of the 
Birmingham Units for their annual training just as it had been 
for years, since the first Volunteer Camp at Sutton in 1875. 

The Warwick Infantry Brigade went into training at Rhyl, 
reaching there in the early afternoon of 2nd August, and 
settling into camp in the customary manner. The only apparent 
departure from the usual practice was that on the journey no 
empty trains were met returning, and when Rhyl was reached 
it was seen that the sidings were filled with empty troop trains. 
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All was normal until 11 p.m., when news was brought to the 
Officers’ Messes that a ‘‘ Move Order ” might be expected. 
At 2a.m.it came; stores were returned, a rear party detailed, 
and in the early dawn the leading battalion quietly left camp, 
reaching the station soon after 4 a.m. By 10 a.m. they were 
back in Birmingham. On the way to the Drill Halls some 
holiday-makers were met, anda surprised ‘‘ Why, ’ere’s the 
blighters back again,’’ was the comment. At the Drill Halls 
no further orders had been received, so the men were dismissed 
to their homes, with a few words from the Colonel warning 
them to stand-by in readiness to return at short notice. 

Here a little retrospect is necessary. The Territorial Force 
was formed in 1908, from the old Volunteers, who had sprung 
into existence in 1859, and the Yeomanry of much earlier date. 
They formed a complete army in themselves of all branches 
of the service. In 1909, in Birmingham, they had reached 
full strength. By the extension of the boundaries of the city 
the Territorials were brought under three County Associations 
—Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire—but the 
main part was from Warwickshire. In July, 1914, the strength 
and establishment of the Birmingham units in Warwickshire 
were : 


STRENGTH ESTABLISHMENT. 

OFFICERS. O.R. o. O.R. 
Warwickshire Yeomanry .. 5 150 5 150 
3rd S.M. Brigade, R.F.A. 17 552 22 599 
S.M. Warwick, R.G.A. 6 183 6 209 
S.C. Signal Coy., R.E. 13 439 16 448 
5th Batt. R. War. Regt. 27 974 29 998 
6th Batt. R. War. Regt. 25 978 28 978 
8th Batt. R. War. Regt. 24 939 28 978 
S.M.D., H.Q., A.S.C. a 6 197 7 196 
Warwick Brigade Go. ALSC: 4 97 4 97 
īst SM. Fd. Am. .. 8 219 10 257 
2nd S.M. Fd. Am. 6 208 10 251 
Ist Southern G.H. .. f 3 47 3 43 
S.M.D. Clearing Hospital .. 3 4 3 5 
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Adding the Staffordshire and Worcestershire units or parts 
of units in the city, the total strength would be nearly 7,000. 

By dint of sheer hard work and enthusiasm the Birmingham 
Units had, by 1914, reached a state of efficiency which was 
second to none in the country, but which, it must be admitted. 
was not such as to allow of their being immediately employed 
abroad. A large proportion (in some units 40 per cent.) was 
made up of youths of from 17 to 19. It had always been con- 
templated that in a European War the force would be used 
in the first instance for home defence. But whatever may have 
been lacking at this period was more than made good in the 
months and years that followed. That a large body of men, 
of their own volition, in the times of peace, had been trained 
in the use of arms was of immense service to the military 
authorities. In principle, at any rate, the Territorial Force, 
conjoined prudence and foresight with patriotism, and the 
fact that at a comparatively early stage this branch of the 
army was called upon to undertake operations hardly con- 
templated when it was originally formed, was, in itself, a 
sufficient testimony to its worth. By their record in the Great 
War the Territorial Battalions of Birmingham have built up 
noble traditions which it will be the pride of their successors to 
maintain in future generations. 

As to mobilisation, arrangements had been made covering 
the first six days, soon after the formation of the force. These 
had been checked and completed in rgrtr. In one unit the 
Commanding Officer had been asked in that year what pro- 
portion he could guarantee in 24 hours, and had replied (with 
protests from the Adjutant) 80 per cent. The mobilisation 
of this unit actually showed in 24 hours no less than 98.75 per 
cent. of strength, and none of the other units was much below 
its full strength. The most difficult question was probably 
that of horses and transport. During 1912 and 1913 much had 
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been done in ear-marking suitable animals and vehicles. In 
civilian life, however, these were years of great change from 
horse to motor transport, and the constantly changing con- 
ditions, placed serious difficulties in the way of finding the 
necessary horses and vehicles at any particular moment. 

It was, however, really wonderful how very few hitches arose 
and how completely the time table laid down years before was 
realised all through those first six days, to the very hour. 

It should never be forgotten that the officers and men 
who mobilised in the first week, had not only devoted them- 
selves to training in peace-time, mainly at their own expense, 
but when the call came they were unable, owing to want of 
time and to the bank holiday conditions prevailing, to make 
any arrangements for the future of their families or the carrying 
on of their businesses. 

At 5-30 p.m. on Tuesday, 4th August, orders were received 
to mobilise, and at once the staffs of the 5th, 6th, 8th Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment got to work. A list of a few of the 
things which had to be done will give some idea of that night’s 
duties :—“ Recall all officers from leave by wire, fix time of 
parade for special parties and the unit, issue mobilisation 
orders, issue notices to all ranks to join, arrange for train for 
advance party, collect the party, parade it, medically examine 
it, issue ammunition to it, and despatch it; issue orders for 
medical examination of the unit, issue requisitions for equip- 
ment and supplies to contractors, with information as to 
when collecting parties would call for them. Arrange for the 
collecting parties, arrange for cash for pay, etc., detail officer 
and men for charge of depot, arrange for issue of ammunition.”’ 
The work proceeded smoothly, and was finished soon after 
midnight, parade being ordered for 6 a.m. on Wednesday. 
In the case of 5th and 6th Royal Warwickshire Regiment it 
was recognised that Thorp Street was not large enough to hold 
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both battalions, so the Commanding Officers tossed for the 
quarters, and it was arranged that the 5th should mobilise in 
the Midland Railway sheds at Suffolk Street. The men of the 
5th came to Thorp Street and whenever the number reached 
50 they were marched off. Long before the hour fixed groups 
of men had begun to arrive, and by 7 0’clock medical inspection 
was in full swing, very few being found unfit. Throughout the 
day the work went on without much excitement, bustle or 
confusion. An evening paper had a photograph taken of the 
busy scene and towards afternoon cheers were raised as several 
companies completed their strength, accounting for every 
man. Anxiety was felt as to whether the rear parties left at 
Rhyl would arrive in time, but about 7 p.m. they marched 
in. Food was got for them, and they went through the various 
processes of mobilisation, ready to move off with their units. 
By 8-30 all was ready, and the battalions moved off to Snow 
Hill to entrain for Weymouth. The march to the station 
was an extraordinary contrast to that of the pre- 
ceding Sunday. The Band had become stretcher-bearers, 
and the lack of martial music alone served to accentuate 
the difference. The crowd was enormous; there was no 
doubt about its hearty goodwill; cheers were raised where 
friends or well-known men were recognised, but, on the whole, 
it appeared almost dazed by the shock of the calamity which 
had befallen. There was no “‘4 Berlin’’ about it; it was 
quite orderly, and the police arrangements perfect. As the 
trains steamed out of Snow Hill vent was given to the pent-up 
feelings of this huge crowd in one mighty roar, which those who 
heard it are not likely to forget. 

In the darkest hour before the dawn on 6th August, the 
Warwick Infantry Brigade, which included the 5th, 6th and 
8th Royal Warwickshire Regiments from Birmingham, de- 
trained at Weymouth. They marched to the Wyke Ridge, 
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settled down in the first billets, took over the various forts 
and posts, and less than 40 hours after the order to mobilise 
had reached them, they were busy digging trenches for the 
defences of Portland, and its outlying forts. It was not a bad 
record; it had been shown at least that their hearts were in 
the right place. 

The Brigade remained here until the night of the gth, when 
they proceeded by train to Swindon, where the South Midland 
Division (afterwards the 48th) was concentrated. 

In the meantime, in Birmingham, the remainder of the 
units had been mobilising, together with the transport of the 
Infantry units. On Wednesday the supply details of the Head- 
quarters Company, Army Service Corps, went to Swindon to 
prepare for the concentration of the South Midland Division. 
An empty clothing factory was secured as a supply depot, 
and contracts were made with local tradesmen for food, forage, 
and fuel for the Division. 

The 3rd South Midland Royal Field Artillery had gone into 
training at Okehampton, on the fringe of Dartmoor, and the 
Heavy Battery at Exmouth. These, the Army Service Corps, 
and the Royal Army Medical Corps did not get back to Bir- 
mingham until late on Monday night. Such of them as were not 
up to full strength filled up their ranks in the course of the 
next five days, mostly by the rejoining of men who had left 
the service. 

There was difficulty in obtaining clothing for these men, 
and for a few weeks some wore blue and some even their civilian 
clothes. During their stay in Birmingham the units were 
billetted or camped at or near their own peace headquarters, 

An interesting experiment had been commenced by the 
Warwickshire Territorial Force Association, whereby a nucleus 
of trained horses had been obtained. The animals were 
placed out upon condition that they were always available 
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for training on mobilisation. Unfortunately, this had only 
begun in a small way, and the few horses possessed by the 
3rd South Midland Royal Field Artillery were mostly 
sent out to satisfy the even more pressing requirements 
of the Expeditionary Force. During the next five 
days horses, wagons and harness were obtained almost 
entirely by commandeering. This afforded some amusing 
incidents, but a great deal of dislocation in business. As might 
be expected, considerable difficulty was found in sorting out 
the large number of horses purchased for the work for which 
they were fitted, and in making up the teams. In many cases 
the vehicles and harness were unsuitable, and it was some 
weeks before things went smoothly. The march into Essex, 
which is mentioned later, showed up these defects, and they 
were gradually remedied. The Metropolitan Wagon Company, 
whose men formed a Royal Garrison Artillery battery, 
presented wagons and harness of a service pattern, but these 
did not reach the battery until later. In some instances traces 
of civilian transport remained with the Division for a long 
time, and sets of Birmingham Corporation harness were seen 
in Flanders in 1915. 

Somehow, the work was got through. The pre-war estimate 
of the time required was a week, but it was done in five days, 
when the whole of the South Midland (afterwards the 48th) 
Division, was concentrated at Swindon. 

The Southern Command Signal Companies, Royal Engineers, 
had rather similar experiences, but, being army troops, their 
duties were somewhat different. They went to their summer 
training camp at Cirencester, and did not receive the order 
to return to Birmingham until Tuesday, reaching their Head- 
quarters the same day. They left again on 15th for Salisbury 
Plain, except one Air Line Section, which was ordered to 
Canterbury. After ten days on Salisbury Plain, they moved 
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to Stormy Castle, Aldershot, one Wireless Section going to 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

The main body were ordered to Headquarters 2nd Army 
Central Force at Tunbridge Wells, where they remained until 
January, 1915. Before this, however, in October, 1914, an 
Air Line Section proceeded to France. 

Early in 1915 the Signal Service Training Centre was formed 
at Fenny Stratford. Officers and men became gradually 
absorbed in new formations and were widely scattered in 
France, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and East Africa. 

The Territorial Scheme had provided for taking over the 
University at Edgbaston as the 1st Southern General Hospital, 
and supplied a nucleus of officers and other ranks for the 
purpose. It was owing to this organisation that the hospital 
was so rapidly equipped and opened for the reception of 
patients, but particulars of this work will be found elsewhere. 

Whilst at Swindon the South Midland Division were asked 
to volunteer for foreign service. The response varied in different 
units. In some, practically the whole answered the call, and, 
generally, the results were so good that the Division was 
accepted. 

At Swindon training was commenced. It was continued at 
Leighton Buzzard, to which place in a few days another night 
journey took the Division. 

From here the Division had a long march of six days (covering 
between 80 and go miles) to take up their war stations in Essex 
for the defence of London. The march was an extremely trying 
one, being conducted in very hot and sultry weather, and 
showed that the men were not yet fit for active service. During 
this march they were inspected by General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
at that time commanding the Central Force. At night they 
were billetted in the various towns through which they passed, 
and were everywhere welcomed heartily. The experience was 
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invaluable, and did much for the units in a part of their training 
which had been impossible in peace time. 

In Essex, the 5th, 6thand 8th Battalions, Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, settled down at Galley Wood, Billericay, and 
Ingatestone, where they remained for nearly two months, the 
Division being inspected by the King near Chelmsford in 
October. The battalions were then moved to Coggeshall (5th 
and 8th) and Kelvedon (6th), where they stayed, training and 
working on defence positions until their departure for France 
in March, 1915. 

While the units had been billetted in the Leighton Buzzard 
district they had received drafts to bring them up to establish- 
ment. These were for the most part men who had retired only 
a short time, and were soon brought up to the standard of the 
rest of the force. Towards the end of the month it became clear 
that many more recruits would be required to take the place 
of those who were under age and those who, through being too 
old or for other reasons, were unable to volunteer for foreign 
service. The recruiting in each case was carried on by the 
officers in charge of depots. The work was made more difficult 
owing to the fact that in many cases the units in Essex were 
unable to receive the recruits owing to the limited billeting 
accommodation. As an example, in one case a single depot 
officer obtained 425 recruits, but he was only able to send on 
100 to Essex and so had to arrange for the training, discipline, 
billetting and equipment of the remainder in Birmingham, 
in addition to carrying on the ordinary duties of the depot. 
It says much for the officers that the type of these recruits 
was of the very best; there were hardly any failures and a 


a very large proportion of them afterwards obtained com- 
missions. 


THE TERRITORIALS. 5I 
SECOND LINE DIVISIONS. 


These considerations and the similar experiences of the 
North Midland Division (46th) led to the formation of Second 
Line Divisions for Territorials, afterwards the 59th and 61st 
Divisions. They had some advantages, for, in the 
first instance, they were commanded by experienced 
officers, not long retired, who were well-known, and a nucleus 
in the case of battalions of four officers was sent from the first 
line to assist. They also had the use of the well-known drill 
halls. On the other hand, their disadvantages were enormous. 
They were originally raised, not to go abroad, but to furnish 
drafts for the First Line and to take the place of the First Line 
in Home Defence. At this time Lord Kitchener had called for 
500,000 men to form a new army for foreign service, and these 
were being rapidly raised whilst the old regular army and 
special reserve were calling for recruits to make good their 
terrible losses. It was hopeless to get the best class of recruits 
for a mere drafting and home defence unit in the face of such 
an appeal. It was reported, further, that the new army would 
go abroad even before the First Line Territorials, though the 
few who knew anything of military matters did not think this 
likely. While citizens, generally, subscribed liberally for 
equipping the City Battalions of the new army, nothing was 
done to assist the Territorial Second Line. Fortunately, a good 
type of officer was secured, many being friends or relations 
of those in the First Line, and hoping to join them. It is to 
this cause, mainly, that the ultimate success of these Divisions 
was due. The Second Line came into official being in the middle 
of October, but some time before many men had been drilling, 
and on receiving their commissions were able to face their 
squads with some confidence and with little public reference to 
“Infantry Training.” The battalions were formed on the 
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eight-company system to conform to the First Line. This 
involved much re-organisation at the end of the year, when both 
lines were altered to four-company battalions. It was nearly 
four months from the time of their formation when the units 
left Birmingham. This long stay did not tend to improve their 
efficiency. Except on parade, no control could be exerted over 
the men, who were living at their own homes, and, consequently, 
they lacked during these months many of the most essential 
parts of the training of the young soldier. In common with 
the new army, they also suffered from want of experience 
among the officers, shortage of non-commissioned officers, 
lack of arms, equipment, and uniform. Under such circum- 
stances, and with such handicaps, it was wonderful how much 
was done. The spirit was excellent, and, if at the end of a long 
route march, a unit looked very ragged, it could be seen even 
then that all ranks were “‘ tryers.’’ 

It was only very gradually that uniforms began to appear, 
and for many weeks the man in uniform was an object of 
curiosity. 

The programme of work consisted, mainly, of squad drill, 
route marching, physical training, and lectures, followed later 
by arms drill and the elements of musketry, including firing 
on miniature ranges, and, later still, by extended order work 
in various open spaces near the city. The hours were usually 
9 to 12-30, and 2 to 4-30, officers and non-commissioned officers 
having additional work in the evenings. It must be remembered 
that many of the men had to come long distances from their 
homes. Much route marching was done, the length being 
gradually increased up to about 16 miles. 

It was a relief to all when in January, 1915, the 61st Division 
was concentrated in billets at Northampton. At about the same 
time the home service men were received from the First Line. 
This was not an unmixed blessing, as, although they knew their 
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work, these young soldiers felt rather discontented at being 
sent back and, missing the control of the non-commissioned 
officers they had been accustomed to obey, they were not too 
amenable to a discipline which had not yet reached the standard 
of that which they had left. This story of the Second Line is 
intended to show the immense difficulty with which they were 
faced and not to detract from the merits of their after 
performances, which were a great credit to themselves and to 
the city. 

From Northampton in March the 61st were moved to Essex 
to take the place of the First Line, who then went abroad, 
and here they remained until 1916, when they were concen- 
trated on Salisbury Plain for final training and inspection by 
the King before leaving for France in May of that year. 

In the middle of 1915 it had been settled that they were 
to be no longer a drafting division but were to be prepared 
for foreign service, and all home service men were sent to 
Provisional Battalions for the defence of the coasts. These 
were in the autumn of 1915 formed into Provisional Brigades, 
with a complement of Cavalry, Engineers, Artillery, Cyclists, 
Army Service Corps, and Royal Army Medical Corps. The 
Birmingham men formed the 81st Provisional Battalion (later 
18th Royal Warwickshire Regiment), and were employed in 
Essex and at Gateshead. In the summer of 1915 a Third 
Line was formed for the purpose of supplying drafts to both 
the First and Second Lines. This was composed not only 
of recruits but of men discharged from hospital, who had 
already served abroad. They were first quartered at 
Cheltenham, then on Salisbury Plain, afterwards at Catterick 
in Yorkshire, and, ultimately, in Northumberland, where 
they remained until the end of the war. 

In this account the movements of the South Midland Divisions 
have been quoted, because, with the exception of the Mounted 
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Brigade, Royal Engineers’ Signal Companies, and General 
Hospital, they included all the troops from the Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire districts of Birmingham, and by far the 
greater number of men. The Handsworth men were in the 
North Midland Divisions, and their experiences were so similar 
up to the time of going abroad that it would be useless repetition 
to detail them. 

It is not within the scope of this volume to follow in detail the 
fortunes of the Birmingham units abroad. It is only intended 
here to convey an idea of the size and the spirit of the Territorial 
movement in Birmingham. How much worth while were all 
the long years of effort before the war was admirably shown 
by the results. The four Territorial Infantry Divisions, parts 
of which came from Birmingham, have records which place 
them high. At Loos, on the Somme, in the salient in Italy, 
in the great battles in France in 1918, they showed their worth, 
while the Warwickshire and Worcestershire Yeomanry gained 
honour in Egypt and Palestine. 

At the outbreak of war the 5th Battalion was in command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parkes, the 6th in command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Martineau (who was then Lord Mayor of Birmingham), 
and the 8th in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Innes (who 
later fell in action). Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, who had 
previously been major in the 6th Battalion, raised at Thorp 
Street a Second Line Battalion of over a thousand men, and 
he commanded this unit, which for over a year was stationed 
on the East Coast. Lieutenant-Colonel Shannessy, who was 
second in command, took command of the battalion in June 
1915, and shortly afterwards it went to France. Colonel 
Graham became commandant of the 81st Provisional Battalion, 
composed of home service men drawn from three Birmingham 
battalions and the 7th (Coventry) Battalion, which formed the 
Warwickshire Brigade. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Barnsley, 
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who for many years had been prominently associated with 
the Birmingham Volunteers and later the Territorials, raised 
the first City Battalion, the command of which was later given 
to Colonel White Lewis. Colonel Barnsley, renewing his associa- 
tion with Thorp Street, undertook the raising of a Second Line 
Battalion of the 5th Warwicks, and had partially succeeded 
when he was promoted brigadier-general, and given the 
command of the Worcester and Gloucester Brigade of Terri- 
torials. The Second Line of the 8th Warwicks (Aston) was 
raised by Colonel Freer Ash, who had previously been in 
command of the 7th Battalion at Coventry. Originally it was 
intended that these Second Line units should supply drafts 
for the First Line Battalions which had gone to France, but 
as the national need increased the Second Line Battalions 
were maintained and later took their position in the field. 
A Third Line of each of the four Warwickshire Battalions 
was also formed, but it became necessary to merge the men 
of the 3/6 and the 3/8 Battalions into the 3/5 and 3/7, which 
became known as reserve units. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


In March of 1915 the 1/5th, the 1/6th, and the 1/8th 
Battalions, after concentrating with the 48th (South Midland) 
Division, proceeded to Havre, where they joined the British 
Expeditionary Force, after an inspection by Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien. They were sent to Armentitre, and attached to 
units of the 6th Division for instruction in the trenches. They 
were withdrawn for a few days to Bailleul, then relieved units 
of the 4th Division in the trenches, between Ploegsteert and 
Wulverghem, opposite the Messines Ridge. After three months 
in this and the Ploegsteert sector the Division was sent to 
relieve the French in the Fonquevillers-Hebuterne sector, 
opposite the formidable stronghold of Gommécourt. 
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On July rst, 1916, the 48th Division was in reserve, but the 
6th and 8th Battalions of the Royal Warwicks were selected for 
attachment to the roth Brigade of the 4th Division for the 
great attack of the ‘‘ quadrilateral ’’ at Serre. In this fight 
both Battalions sustained the most severe losses, hardly any 
of the officers or men returning untouched. They were only 
allowed a brief space for re-organisation and they were again 
in action together with the rest of the Brigade on the 17th of 
the same month at Pozieres and Ovillers, and on the 26th at 
Thiepval. 

The winter of 1916-17 saw the Battalions occupying the 
trenches in the neighbourhood of the Butte de Warlencourt. 
On March 17th they were again engaged on the forcing of the 
River Somme, and in the capture of Peronne and the advance 
on Epehy. During May and June the Hindenburg Line was 
reached, and the Battalions held the series of trenches near 
Bullecourt in front of that formidable position. Soon afterwards 
they were again transferred to the Ypres sector, and were 
heavily engaged in the series of fights known as the third 
battle of Ypres. Having once more been reorganised and 
reinforced, the Battalions returned to the Front and held 
trenches further south. 

In November, 1917, at a few hours’ notice, the Battalions 
were rushed to Italy to assist the Italians and French in holding 
back the Austro-German invasion, and in stopping the great 
thrust for Milan and Venice. They occupied a line on the 
River Piave and the Montello, being moved up to the Asiago 
Plateau in December. Here they formed part of the army 
which was attacked by a largely superior force of Austrians, 
which was totally defeated on June 16th, 1918, after severe 
and close fighting. 

The 8th Battalion returned to France after the Austrians had 
been driven back. The other Battalions, the 1/5th and 1/6th, 
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remained on the Asiago Plateau, and took part in the 
memorable advance towards Trent, taking many prisoners of 
war and much booty. This advance was one of the record 
marches of the British Army, and it should be mentioned 
that the Brigade of which these Battalions formed part were 
the only British troops to occupy enemy territory on the 
Western Front prior to the Armistice. 

The 8th Battalion, upon returning to France from Italy, was 
attached to the 25th Division, during which time it saw very 
heavy fighting, including the capture of Guizecourt Farm, 
Beaurevoir, and the enveloping attack on the south side of 
Le Cateau. 

The Battalion was continually engaged in the last great 
offensive, capturing Bazuel and Pommereuil, and took part 
in the assault on the Bois l’Eveque. Later on, the Sambre 
and the Oise Canal were crossed, and a break-through effected 
on the Hindenburg Line. It was present at the capture of 
Landrecies, Maroiviller, and Marbaix, and the Battalion’s 
splendid record of more than three years’ continuous fighting 
terminated on November 8th, 1918, two kilometres to the 
south of Avesnes. 

The Second Line of Territorial Battalions, including the 
2/5th, the 2/6th, and 2/8th Battalions of the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment proceeded to France in May of 1916. After 
some further training they went into the trenches as battalions 
in June, and were in the line for various long intermittent 
periods of several weeks north of Neuve Chapelle. During 
the Somme fighting the enemy was kept actively engaged 
all along the line to prevent the movement of men. There was a 
heavy engagement on July rgth, 1916, when support was being 
given to the Australians. In this battle the losses were ex- 
ceptionally severe. During the winter of 1916-17 the Battalions 
were on the Somme performing the usual trench work, and 
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taking part in numerous raids from time to time. They figured 
in the big action known as the Third Battle of Ypres in Sept., 
1917. For some time following this they were engaged in the 
Arras area, and at the beginning of December they moved 
south to the Cambrai area, where much heavy fighting again 
took place. At the beginning of 1918 a portion of the line was 
taken over from the French and held for several weeks. In 
February of that year the 2/5th Battalion was disbanded, 
sending drafts to the 2/6th Battalion. Throughout their service 
in France the 2/5th was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. L. Coates. In the same month the 2/8th Battalion was 
broken up, the bulk of men going to the 17th Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment and the rest to the 24th Entrenching 
Battalion. The 2/6th continued in the line, and were at St. 
Quentin in March, 1918, when the Germans made their great 
offensive. The first shock of the attack was received by the 
Warwickshire Battalions, and practically the whole of the 
Warwickshire Brigade was wiped out. The Battalion was again 
engaged at Calonne and at Nieppe Forest, and was in action 
up to November 2nd, 1918, at Vendegies and Maresches. 
Out of 84 officers 41 were killed, and 1914 men became casualties 
during the period the battalion was on service. The battalion 
was disbanded in February, 1919. Sometime previously the 
King’s colour was presented to the battalion, and this will 
eventually be deposited in the Cathedral at Birmingham. 

The South Midland Warwick Royal Garrison Artillery 
associated with the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and 
Finance Company, landed at Havre in March, 10915, 
under the command of Major Greg, a director of 
the Company. In France they were detached from 
the 48th (South Midland) Division, with whom they went 
out, and with other heavy batteries were placed with corps 
troops. After a long march they arrived at Armentières in 
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April. Ordinary battery work followed, varied by one or two 
sharp engagements in the neighbourhood of Armentiéres and 
Fromelles. During the Loos affair in September, the Metro- 
politan men took part in a holding attack. Then after a com- 
paratively uneventful interval came the first battles of the 
Somme, in which the battery was hotly engaged. In January, 
1917, they went to Albert and took over a position from the 
French. There they were joined by a new section, changed their 
guns for 60-pounders, and became a six-gun battery. Later 
they were called upon to support the attack on Vimy Ridge on 
Easter Monday. Then back again south through Bapaume to 
Bullecourt, where the men had their fill of fighting. On May 
3rd, for instance, over 1,000 rounds were fired before breakfast, 
and supplies of ammunition had to be requisitioned from 
neighbouring units. The pendulum of action swung back north 
again in June, when, in the attack on the Messines Ridge, the 
battery held one of the foremost positions, only 1,000 yards 
behind the trenches. In this exposed position they were heavily 
shelled, and it was necessary to get the whole of the artillery 
in that particular section to fire in order to cover the reports 
and flashes of the Warwickshire Battery. When the ridge fell 
to our men, the artillery moved forward, taking up a position 
just outside the old town on the ridge, and there they sustained 
some casualties. Afterwards, the ‘‘ heavies’’ moved to the 
old field artillery positions in Ploegsteert, or ‘‘ Plug Street,” 
as it is better known. They were again heavily shelled. 
From there they went further north to join in the assault 
on the Paschendaele Ridge, and had five months’ fighting at 
Ypres. Then, as a consequence of the Austrian break-through, 
the Warwick battery, with others, was transferred to 
Italy, in November, 1917. They went straight into action 
on the Montello, and afterwards, being relieved by the Italians, 
were sent to the Asiago Plateau. The battery continued doing 
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effective work for the rest of their twelve months’ stay, when 
the Armistice was signed. 

At the time when hostilities were definitely suspended only 
one officer and 69 men of the original battery were left. 

The rst South Midland Field Ambulance proceeded overseas 
with the South Midland Division—later known as the 48th 
Division—in March, 1915, and took over the medical charge of 
the southern part of the sector held by the Division, this 
part of the line including a portion of the well-known Ploeg- 
steert Wood. After a stay of nearly three months the Division 
went southwards and early in August the ambulance took over 
the medical arrangements from the French at Fonquevillers, 
where an advanced dressing station was formed. After being 
temporarily attached to the 29th Division and taking part in 
the attack against Beaumont-Hamel on July Ist, 1916, the unit 
returned to the 48th Division, with whom they went through 
the Somme Battle. In February, 1917, when the British troops 
moved south, the unit was at Péronne and subsequently at 
Bapaume, and in the Third Battle of Ypres. It was in this 
last battle that the unit suffered its worst casualties. Later 
in the year they were in the Lens area, and in November, 1917, 
they proceeded to Italy. Here they had some varied ex- 
periences, visiting both the Piave and the Asiago area. After 
the Armistice was signed part of the unit proceeded on an 
expedition into Austria to collect wounded and sick British 
prisoners of war. The search was extended into Hungary and 
Bohemia, and occupied five months. The unit was gradually 
demobilised and the cadre finally reached Southampton on 
April Ist, I9grg. 

The 2/1st and the 2/2nd South Midland Field Ambulance 
proceeded to join the Expeditionary Force in France with 
the Second Line South Midland Division, later known as the 
61st Division, in May, 1916. They took part in the attack on 
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Aubers Ridge in July, and afterwards were present at the later 
stages of the Somme Battie. At various times they were at 
Arras, Ypres, Cambrai, and St. Quentin. They participated 
in the rapid retirement of the Fifth Army before the great 
enemy offensive in March of 1918. Dressing station after 
dressing station was quickly established and evacuated, until 
the withdrawal came to a stop. During the final battles of the 
war the units were in the Cambrai area. Following the Armistice, 
the units were stationed near Abbeville. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CITY BATTALIONS. 


RAISING THE I4TH, I5TH, AND I6TH BATTALIONS 
OF THE RoyAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT—THE 
EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE—TRAINING AT SUTTON 
COLDFIELD AND ELSEWHERE—FOREIGN SERVICE. 


THE application of the spirit of ‘‘ Comrades in Arms ” to 
recruiting for the Royal Warwickshire Regiment after the 
Territorial Battalions had been brought up to full strength, 
produced in Birmingham, as in Liverpool and Manchester, 
a remarkable demonstration of civic patriotism. The idea 
of battalions of ‘‘ pals ’’ which took hold of the two big towns 
of Lancashire in the latter half of August, germinated in Bir- 
mingham almost simultaneously, and with equal success. 
A scheme for the raising of a City Battalion was outlined in a 
leading article in the “‘ Birmingham Daily Post ’’ on August 
28th, and on the following morning Alderman W. H. Bowater, 
the Deputy Mayor, sent the following telegram to the Secretary 
of State for War :— 

LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, 

War OFFICE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 


In the absence of the Lord Mayor, who is on military duty, I offer 
on behalf of the City of Birmingham to raise and equip a battalion 
of young business men for service in His Majesty’s Army, to be called 
The Birmingham Battalion. This is in addition to the ordinary recruits 
who have been enlisted in this city to the number of nearly 8,000. 


W. H. Bowater, Deputy Mayor. 
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The following reply was received on August 30th, 1914 :— 


Deputy MAYOR, BIRMINGHAM. 

The battalion you offer would be most acceptable, and a valuable 
addition to His Majesty’s forces. I presume you mean a regular battalion 
on the usual terms of service? If so, it might form a battalion of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment to be designated “‘ The Birmingham 
Battalion,’’ with a number. 

KITCHENER. 


The call for recruits made in the columns of the “‘ Daily 
Post ’’ was promptly responded to by young men of all grades 
of society engaged in non-manual occupations. The sons of a 
number of leading citizens at once enrolled themselves with 
many articled clerks, young professional men, teachers 
and shop assistants. Lest this patriotic enthusiasm should 
wane while waiting for the War Office to set up the official 
recruiting machinery, the newspaper compiled a preliminary 
list of volunteers, instalments of which were published from 
day to day. Young men, seeing the names of their relations, 
friends or school-fellows in the list, were inspired to follow 
their example. The compiling of the register continued steadily 
for over a week, starting with 350 on Monday and averaging 
750 per day, till Saturday, when 4,500 had been registered. 

Considering that the number asked for at the beginning 
of the week was only one thousand, the response was remark- 
able. Before the special recruiting office opened, it was decided 
to apply to Lord Kitchener for permission to raise a second 
battalion, and when this was done, there remained enough 
names on the register to form a third unit. In the meantime, 
a considerable number of very keen young men had joined 
other regiments after putting their names on the preliminary 
list, there being an idea then among many of them that the 
war might be over before they had a chance of “‘ doing their 
bit ” in the City Battalions. Alas! the optimism of youth 
receives many shocks in war. 
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The desire of friends to serve together was encouraged by a 
promise to form “‘ pals ’’ companies, and the Old Edwardians 
were among the first to avail themselves of this privilege by 
holding meetings at their club. At several large offices and works 
lists were prepared and sent to the Lord Mayor’s Parlour 
for the guidance of the “‘ calling-up ” clerks. 

A special recruiting office for the City Battalions was opened 
in the Art Gallery Extension, Great Charles Street, with Colonel 
Sir John Barnsley in command. The actual recruiting com- 
menced on September 7th, and the first battalion was com- 
pleted in a week; the enrolling of the second commenced on 
September 14th, and, although the number of rejections on 
medical grounds increased as the recruiting proceeded, fresh 
volunteers came in to fill the places of the physically-unfit, 
and the second battalion was ready to be called up for training 
before a commanding officer had been appointed for the first. 
The raising of a third battalion was not so easy, owing to the 
increased competition of other units, and doubts as to whether 
suitable quarters could be found for training, but these obstacles 
were successfully overcome, and this battalion was also ready 
to start training as soon as its commander was appointed. 

It would take too much space to tell all the troubles the 
raiser of the battalions had in reconciling the varied instructions 
from the War Office in regard to height, standard and chest 
measurement, rates of pay and details of equipment. Suffice 
it to say that with energy and enthusiasm red-tape entangle- 
ments were surmounted, or cut through, and the battalions 
were drilling in mufti as soon as a parade ground and billets 
were secured. 

The original idea was that the City Battalions were to be 
equipped by the citizens at their own expense, and in response 
to a joint appeal by the Deputy Mayor and the ‘‘ Daily Post ”’ 
thousands of pounds were immediately subscribed by large 
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firms and wealthy residents. Never did money come in so 
readily, and soon the flow of donations became embarrassing 
to those responsible for the administration of the fund, for the 
War Office decided to allot to the City Battalions the normal 
allowance for equipment, and, therefore, voluntary contri- 
butions were only required for supplementing the grant from 
the national exchequer by providing the Birmingham men with 
better clothing and certain necessary articles not included 
in the official kit and accoutrements. Before September Ist 
the Equipment Fund amounted to over £10,000, and it 
eventually rose to about £17,000 through spontaneous con- 
tributions. 

Colonel Bowater, as raiser of the City Battalions, was directly 
responsible to the Army Council for housing and equipping 
them until they were taken over by the War Office in June, 
1915, but in the administration of the Equipment Fund he 
was advised and assisted by a committee of subscribers. 
Captain R. S. Hilton acted as Hon. Secretary to the committee. 

At a time when army contractors were fully occupied with 
more urgent orders, the task of securing satisfactory equip- 
ment for 3,300 men at reasonable prices was difficult, but it 
was successfully carried out, and most of the hardships inci- 
dental to membership of the new army were minimised as 
far as the exigencies of military training would permit during 
the ten months the battalions were under the immediate 
care of the Lord Mayor and his committee. 

The turnover of the committee was about £50,000, excluding 
the cost of hutments erected in Sutton Park under the direction 
of Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, the City Surveyor. Two admirable sites 
were placed at the disposal of the first and second battalions 
by the Corporation of Sutton Coldfield, and the men of these 
two battalions were fortunate in having such healthy quarters, 
with excellent facilities for bathing, boating, football and other 
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recreations. The turf in the neighbourhood of the hutments 
was very suitable for physical and military drill, whilst the 
wilder parts of the Park afforded opportunities for practising 
the art of war under somewhat romantic conditions. The 
third battalion was quartered less satisfactorily at Springfield 
College, Moseley, and it was found necessary, owing to the 
limited accommodation in the old college buildings, to billet 
part of the battalion in private houses not far away. A void 
residence opposite the College was rented as Officers’ Quarters. 

Until the War Office was prepared to take over the battalions 
they were under the direction of temporary commanding 
officers. As soon as Colonel Sir John Barnsley had finished 
recruiting the first battalion he took command of it at the 
request of the War Office, and by the beginning of October 
he had his men temporarily billeted at Sutton Coldfield. 
The second battalion soon followed to the neighbourhood of 
Powell’s Pool, under the command of Captain (afterwards 
Major) George H. Smith, a Birmingham Territorial officer, 
who had served in the South African War. The third battalion 
was organised later by Colonel D. F. Lewis, C.B., of Salford 
Priors, a retired officer, who had gained distinction under 
Kitchener in the Soudan. 

Pending the delivery of the first consignment of kit, which 
included a navy-blue uniform, the battalions drilled in civilian 
clothes, their only distinguishing mark during the first month 
or two being a badge worn in the buttonhole. 

On arrival at Sutton Coldfield, the first and second City 
Battalions, which then became known as the 14th and 15th 
Service Battalions of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, were 
warmly welcomed by the townspeople. Various entertain- 
ments were provided for them when their daily drills 
were done, and they also had the exclusive use of 


Young Men’s Christian Association huts, erected in 
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the Park at the expense of Mrs. John Feeney and 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. The “ Crystal 
Palace’’ was used as the headquarters of the 14th Battalion, 
and hutments for the men were erected on the adjoining land. 
The 15th Battalion had their quarters in the neighbourhood 
of Powell’s Pool. 

Soon after the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
had been appointed, Colonel G. White Lewis took over the 
command of the 14th, and Colonel L. J. Andrews the 15th. 
Colonel D. F. Lewis, C.B., continued to command the 16th 
Battalion at Moseley until these men were ready to go into 
camp at Malvern, when he was succeeded by Colonel T. Diver. 

Up to this time the battalions were handicapped by shortage 
of rifles and khaki, and they were a little disappointed at being 
kept back from joining the expeditionary forces because other 
battalions in their Division were not sufficiently advanced to 
go with them. But, as they afterwards realised, they were none 
the worse for the delay, and when the time came for them to 
be transferred to a Yorkshire camping ground in July, 1915, 
they found that there was still something for them to learn 
in the way of ‘‘ roughing it ’’ in the open. Some city clerks 
found the hewing of wood and the drawing of water sufficiently 
strenuous to satisfy all their ambitions in these directions. 
Owing to the fact that thousands of troops suddenly transferred 
to Wharfedale had to be provisioned by means of a single line 
of railway, the rations for the camps did not come through as 
well as at Sutton Coldfield, and, therefore, the battalions had a 
foretaste of privations to come. After having their tents 
nearly washed away by storms, they learned a good deal of 
the art of trenching, which served them in good stead when 
they had to occupy water-logged trenches in France. When 
quartered near Richmond, in the North Riding, they were 
called out at night for divisional manœuvres and marched 
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about twenty miles between 10-45 p.m. and 8am. They 
returned quite cheerfully, and without undue signs of fatigue, 
so the General Officer reported them fit for France. The first 
move in this direction was to Salisbury Plain. In the meantime 
a Reserve Battalion (the 17th) had been formed (in June), 
and they occupied for some months the hutments vacated by the 
yst City Battalion at Sutton. When they moved out their 
places were taken by the convalescents from the military 
hospitals, and part of the encampment was used as a Command 
Depot for the Regiment. Colonel Bowhill raised the Reserve 
Battalion, and the Depot was afterwards commanded by 
Colonel Diver, late of the 16th Battalion. 

The Army Council formally took over the three service 
battalions on June 23rd, 1915. After being brigaded with 
Gloucestershire men and incorporated in various divisions, 
both in the Northern and Southern Commands, the Bir- 
mingham lads left Codford St. Mary on November 21st, 1915, 
under orders for France. The experiences of the three battalions 
were somewhat similar in general, though they differed in 
several particulars. Sometimes they were in the same brigade 
and sometimes they were separated, and occasionally they 
relieved each other in the trenches. It will avoid confusion in 
the narrative if we first describe, briefly, the doings of the Ist 
City Battalion (14th Royal Warwickshire Regiment), and 
then add a short account of any exploits of the other two. 
battalions which were peculiar to themselves. 


THE “FOURTEENTH” AT THE FRONT. 


The 14th Battalion, then commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
L. J. Murray, left Folkestone at 8 a.m. on November 22nd, 
and arrived at Boulogne at 10-30 a.m. They found it very 
cold under canvas, and after a railway journey to Condé they 
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had to march twelve miles over ice-bound roads. This was 
very exhausting, and the men were glad to reach their billets. 
On December 8th they pushed on to the Front, and had their 
baptism of fire near Bronfay Farm. There they took over the 
duties of the battalion in reserve and gained some first-hand 
instruction in trench warfare. Working parties were sent into 
the front line, and they found entrenching both hard and 
dangerous work. On the first day a casualty occurred, a private 
being killed by rifle fire. 

The trenches were in very bad condition, many of them 
being thigh deep in mud, and in some places nearly all the 
dug-outs had fallen in. All ranks naturally suffered under 
these conditions, though the spirits of the men remained 
excellent, and they soon improved their environment. Parties 
returned from fatigue duty in the trenches drenched to the 
skin and with their great coats covered with mud, but they 
went out again quite cheerfully day after day till relieved. 

The Birmingham lads were fortunate, however, in being 
out of the front line on Christmas Day, and they made the 
most of a good dinner, including a Christmas Pudding from 
the Lord Mayor’s War Christmas Fund, with a pint each of 
Bass in which to drink success to our cause. On returning to 
the trenches the First Battalion was transferred from the 95th 
to the 13th Brigade. 

The New Year was begun well by cutting new trenches in 
front of the firing line and generally straightening up. While 
this work was in progress a shell from a German trench mortar 
fell between the openings of two dug-outs full of men, who had 
a very narrow escape. Only one was wounded. The battalion 
left these trenches in much better condition than they found 
them, it being possible on January 8th for the first time for 
months to pass from one end of the firing line to the other 
without encountering mud above the ankle. 
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Several patrols were sent out in May, 1916, and they obtained 
valuable information as to the movements of the enemy. 
While in the Arras sector, gas helmets had to be used, and this 
was an uncomfortable experience, as the weather was becoming 
hot. To add to the discomfort the enemy kept up a rapid fire 
with rifles, machine guns and mortars. Fortunately the enemy’s 
artillery was erratic, and the casualties were few. When relief 
arrived the battalion marched out of the trenches full of life 
and vigour. 

As the preparations for the great Somme offensive of July, 
1916, proceeded, the work of the battalion became more 
dangerous and difficult. At the end of June the ground in front 
of the firing trench was reconnoitred by patrols while the rest 
of the battalion rehearsed behind the lines the method of 
attack. Night work in “ No Man’s Land ’’ was hampered 
by bright moonlight, and there were several casualties among the 
wire. The trenches were also subjected to a heavy shell fire. 
In spite of these obstacles Second-Lieutenant Turner carried 
out successful reconnaisances in broad daylight as far as the 
enemy’s lines, and obtained very valuable information. For 
this he eventually received the Military Cross. 

So the excitement intensified until it came to a head on 
July 22nd, when the battalion received orders to take part 
in an attack by the 13th Brigade in the neighbourhood of 
Longueval, Delville Wood, and High Wood. Here they 
occupied trenches recently captured from the Germans, and 
their orders were to make a further push, the 15th Battalion 
being in reserve. A and B Companies went over the top at 
I0 p.m., advancing in two waves. As the companies began 
to extend from sections in file formation the enemy opened 
an overwhelming machine-gun and rifle volley. The in- 
evitable result was that the two companies suffered heavily, 
and although supports were thrown in, they received the same 
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treatment. Then there was nothing for it but to fall back to the 
jumping-off ground and organise the original front-line trench 
to meet a possible counter-attack. This was successfully done, 
and it was generally agreed that no more could have been 
achieved. Their neighbours of the West Kent Regiment and the 
Scottish Borderers were equally unfortunate. 

This bitter day’s work cost the battalion 4 officers and 36 
other ranks killed, 5 officers and 195 men missing (many of 
these since presumed dead), and 7 officers and 238 men wounded, 
making 485 casualties in all. 

After gathering up the dead and wounded the battalion 
was relieved, and received the consolation of a complimentary 
message from the General on their gallant attack. The gaps 
made in the ranks by this expensive effort were made up by 
drafts of men who had good physique but little training— 
the first instalment of men recruited under Lord Derby’s 
scheme. 

Another attack on the same enemy trenches at the end of 
the month failed. C. and D. companies were badly cut-up on 
this occasion. 14 officers and 454 other ranks went over the 
parapet: 8 officers and 289 men returned. To this bald fact 
it is sufficient to add the commanding officer’s comment : 
‘“‘ The spirit of our men ducing the heavy bombardment previous 
to the attack, during the attack, and immediately afterwards, 
was and still is excellent. From all sources I hear that the 
attack was carried out with the utmost dash and that every- 
thing possible was done.”’ 

It is interesting to note that on this occasion the 14th 
Battalion was relieved by the 15th, and that the 16th was in 
neighbouring trenches, although attached to the 95th Brigade. 
The battered battalion retired to a rest camp to re-organise. 
The drafts received here included a few old soldiers, but mostly 
consisted of men who had only had two or three months’ 
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training. A little later they were reinforced by nearly two 
hundred Territorial cyclists, who were well set up, sound 
men, who had been previously employed in night patrols along 
the East Coast of England. They had had very little infantry 
training, though each had thrown one bomb. Consequently, 
the few remaining officers of the old battalion were busy 
bringing the comparatively raw material up to the required 
standard of efficiency for offensive work. 

The special training included a route march to a charming 
little village situated in the midst of a rich corn-producing 
district. The inhabitants gave ‘‘ Les Anglais” a cordial 
welcome, and the battalion thoroughly enjoyed the respite 
from the desolate, Hun-strafed trenches. Here the battalion 
was strengthened by drafting in some war-worn men from the 
Ist and 2nd Battalions of the Worcestershire Regiment. 

All ranks were made quite happy by two days’ leave to 
wander over the neighbouring parts of France, Paris alone 
being out of bounds. Before the end of their rest the battalion 
had an enjoyable trip to Le Treport. Refreshed in body 
and mind, the battalion returned to the battle area 
where they had gained their first experience of trench warfare. 
They took over some front-line trenches near Maricourt towards 
the end of August, and at once began to prepare for an attack 
on the position over against them, between Falfemont Farm 
and Wedgwood. This was part of an offensive in which High 
Wood, Givenchy, and Guillemont were among the objectives. 
With the French Army on their right, the Brigade was told 
off to take the Farm, in advance of the main attack, in order 
to save the French from being enfiladed. A battalion of 
Scottish Borderers started out in gallant style, but were held 
up by machine-gun fire before reaching the Farm. Therefore 
the Birmingham men had to advance without any support, 
and were subjected to a withering fire from the Farm and 
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the neighbouring gun-pits. They went ahead well for a time, 
although they realised that they had been set a desperate 
task and were losing heavily. The concentrated fire from 
machine guns and rifles hidden in the enemy’s position entailed 
heavy losses on A Company, which still continued to advance 
steadily. B Company on their left suffered almost as severely, 
but, struggling on, managed to occupy and hold the front 
trench of the position, just south of Wedgwood. The rest of 
the battalion also behaved magnificently, but their efforts 
were in vain. 

The General commanding the Division addressed the Brigade 
on September 8th, thanking them for the part they had played 
in an offensive which had been, on the whole, successful, 
making special mention of the bravery of the Warwicks. 
To them he specially addressed these words :— 

The 2nd King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the 14th Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment advanced gloriously and with the utmost gallantry. 
Their advance was witnessed by officers of the General Staff. I am 
sorry that the Brigade failed to carry through their objective, through 
no fault of yours, but owing altogether to some error on the part of 
the artillery preparation. You had to advance with practically no 
artillery support. The advance was pressed on with the utmost deter- 
mination and perseverance. You have had bad luck in the last three 
shows, the two previous ones being in the High Wood and Wood Lane 
area, but I know that whatever the 13th Brigade are asked to do in 
the future they can be relied upon to carry through as they have done 
in the past. Thank you very much for all you have done. By advancing 
as you did under hellish artillery and machine-gun fire you did some- 
thing better than if you had succeeded. I can trust the 13th Brigade 
to do anything on earth. 

These consoling words were uttered near Leuze Wood, a 
place the battalion were glad to leave. The wood had ceased 
to exist as such, although a few bare and battered tree trunks 
stood amongst the churned-up network of shell craters. Broken 
and twisted masses of timber littered the ground, hiding to 
some extent the bodies of the slain, Briton and Boche, many 


of which remained when the battalion was relieved. 
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At this time Colonel Murray took over the command of 
the Brigade for a period, and Major Playfair temporarily 
commanded the 14th Battalion. He had under him only 20 
officers and 537 other ranks (about half-strength) until drafts 
arrived from home. And then only young and inexperienced 
officers were available; but the spirit of the men remained 
good, even while bivouaced in a ‘‘ sea of stinking mud,” to 
quote the words of one of their officers. 

In spite of those hard times the battalions showed no sign 
of staleness when again called upon to join in an offensive early 
in September. They were then in the neighbourhood of Morval, 
half-way between Bapaume on the north and Peronne on the 
south, and although their part of the day’s work was made 
easier on this occasion by the demoralisation of the enemy, 
it is satisfactory to read in the official record that ‘‘ all ranks 
acted splendidly and carried out orders as if on parade.” The 
price paid for this praise was fifty casualties. On this occasion 
there was a creeping barrage to support the advance. On the 
other hand the enemy’s heavy artillery, machine-gun fire, 
and rifle volleys showed that this was by no means a surprise 
attack. A few men reached their objective, but they were 
not strong enough in numbers to hold the ground they had 
gained without further support. In other parts of the line 
less opposition was met with and the artillery preparation was 
better, so, on the whole, the affair was successful. The 
battalions had the satisfaction of seeing many German 
prisoners brought in through the Quadrilateral, and soon 
afterwards, with their ranks again depleted, they took over 
some of the captured trenches north of the Quadrilateral. 
They advanced again during the afternoon and dug themselves 
in on to the slopes west of Morval and east of the Sunken Road. 
This difficult piece of work was completed in pitchy darkness, 
without a hitch and without a casualty. 
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In October, 1916, the battalion occupied waterlogged trenches 
near Givenchy, and had much ado to make them safe. By 
way of relieving the monotony, Second-Lieutenant Hendy led 
a party of twelve men into some German saps. Bombs were 
thrown in three of these saps and about a dozen Germans were 
put out of action. When proceeding down a fourth the young 
officer shot a German sentry with his revolver, and as this did 
not prevent the enemy from showing fight, he finished off the 
German with his last bomb. The Lieutenant stayed in this 
sap a quarter of an hour trying to capture a prisoner, but he 
was only able to secure two rifles, one of which he brought 
back for identification purposes. 

The beginning of I9%7 was ushered in with New Year 
honours, Colonel Murray getting the Distinguished Service 
Order, and Sergeant Perry the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
Special mention was made in despatches of Major C. Playfair 
and the late Captain A. Addenbrooke. The occasion was 
celebrated by consuming a postponed Christmas dinner in a 
rest camp at Givenchy. There the battalion bade “ Au 
revoir’’ to its second in command, Major Playfair having 
been put in charge of a Training Depot for the Brigade. 

Meanwhile preparations were in hand for the assault on 
Vimy Ridge, in which operation the battalion was told off 
to act as Brigade Reserve. For this special effort they had to 
re-organise their ranks, as they had lost most of their original 
officers and men on the Somme. Thanks to excellent drafts 
from the First and Second Warwicks and the First and Second 
Worcesters, with a sprinkling of Territorials, they were ready 
for anything by the beginning of April, when the serious 
business recommenced. Thanks to the thoroughness of the 
preparations and the effect upon the enemy of an intense 
bombardment, the advance was carried through with complete 
success and with very little loss. The 14th Warwicks had 
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only five men wounded by shell fire. They suffered more when 
marching to billets after being relieved by Canadians. It 
snowed all the way, and the blizzard had a bad effect upon 
their feet, if not upon their tempers. As a matter of fact, 
the morale of the battalion was remarkably good. All ranks 
carried out their duties to the satisfaction of the Commanding 
Officer, even when the conditions were very trying, showing 
enthusiasm in their work and indifference to hardship. They 
had plenty to put up with in the frozen marshes by the Souchez 
River and in trenches in Oppy Wood. Here they had to 
hold a long line with depleted ranks, and it was a great relief 
when warmer weather came, and with it a rest. 

Towards the end of May they marched into Camblain 
Chatelain, a village that was then both picturesque and 
sanitary, a rare and delightful combination. The houses were 
clean and prettily situated, with a good stream near by to bathe 
in. As the weather was also delightful, the opportunity was 
taken for Battalion Sports, which were carried out with great 
keenness by all ranks. The presence of a band added to the 
enthusiasm and enjoyment. In the midst of this pleasant 
pastoral scene we will leave the battalion to follow the fortunes 
of their comrades in arms. 


e 


HARD FIGHTING WITH THE “‘ FIFTEENTH.” 

The 15th Warwicks crossed the Channel on the same day 
as the other City Battalions, and had similar experiences 
during the first six months. In June, 1916, after an unsuccessful 
raid on the German trenches, the battalion was subjected to 
intense bombardment. For a time one company was cut-off 
from the rest and the whole battalion from the Brigade by 
the telephone wires being severed. The dug-outs were smashed 
in, causing three officers, with a number of non-commissioned 
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officers and men, to be buried beneath the debris. Working 
parties set to work to release them, but were interrupted by 
another bombardment. While this was going on 500 of the 
enemy made a raid into the damaged trenches and bombed 
the sentries. However, an artillery barrage was brought to 
bear on them, and A and C companies came to the rescue 
with rifle fire and drove out the enemy with heavy losses. 
This melee cost the battalion three officers and 46 other ranks 
killed, two officers and 29 other ranks wounded, in addition 
to eight cases of shell shock and 27 missing, a total of 115 
casualties. 

Owing to the continuous bombardment, relief was delayed. 
On returning to headquarters the men were complimented 
by the Divisional General on their conduct under trying con- 
ditions. The battalion was then re-organised after its heavy 
losses the strength having been reduced to 31 officers and 806 
other ranks. 

At the beginning of the great push of July, the battalion 
was in reserve, and the City men had to occupy some trenches 
recently taken from the Germans at High Wood. On the 
night of the 22nd they received orders to advance, but after 
suffering heavy losses they had to dig themselves in without 
reaching their objective. One officer and 13 other ranks were 
killed, five officers and go other ranks were wounded, and 31 
men were missing. On the other side of the account may be 
entered a Distinguished Service Order awarded to Captain 
Gough for his part in the day’s work. 

After being relieved the battalion had a railway ride in 
cattle trucks, 30 men per truck, and after suffering considerable 
discomfort, they arrived at Maurepas on the 26th August. 
No sooner had they arrived than they received instructions 
to extend the front-line trench, in order to join up with the 
French, the battalion forming the extreme right of the British 
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line. They had to be very quick about it, as the work must 
be finished before the enemy’s bombardment commenced 
at daylight. The work was completed before dawn in spite of 
shell fire, and the trench was made four feet deep. As soon as 
contact was made, a new trench 200 yards in front of the old 
front-line was dug, with the usual communication trenches. 
This work was also done under considerable difficulties, owing 
to heavy rain and the impossibility of getting hot food in this 
advanced position. Nevertheless, the men worked with a 
will and kept up their spirits. They were afterwards com- 
plimented by the Brigadier on the way in which they had 
extended the front line under fire. 

After this the battalion suffered severely in Casement 
Trench, where they had to do fatigues under heavy shell fire. 
The Brigade remained at the extreme right of the British line 
and kept up communication with the French by the aid of 
interpreters and runners. These were exciting times, and in 
other parts of the line considerable progress was made by the 
Fifth Division and the French. The battalion was com- 
plimented by the General on the part it played in the 
unsuccessful attack of September 3rd, referred to in our account 
of the doings of the 14th Battalion. The casualties were heavy, 
but, as the General pointed out, the losses were not in vain, 
as they contributed to the general success of the offensive. 

At the beginning of October the battalion had a welcome 
change in a march to Abbeville, and when they returned to 
the Front they found themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Givenchy, at Windy Corner. On the 17th of the month, while 
occupying these trenches, Second-Lieutenant P. H. Hollick 
took out a patrol, which discovered that the German wire over 
the way was very old in places, but was being reinforced by 
gooseberry and concertina wire laid upon the ground. The 
patrol went right into the enemy trench, which appeared to 
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be very lightly held. ‘‘ No Man’s Land ” was, at this point, 
crossed by a dyke, which gave patrols considerable trouble. 
On the 19th a party went out from the English side and met 
an enemy patrol of greater strength. The Germans challenged 
in broken English, then opened up a rapid fire and threw 
bombs. The City men took cover and then replied with a 
Lewis gun, which caused considerable casualties among the 
enemy and forced him to withdraw. One of the Birmingham 
men was missing for six days after this exploit, but was 
eventually found in ‘‘ No Man’sLand,’’ and wassafely broughtin. 

Another reconnoitring party went out on the following 
evening and found that geese were penned near the enemy 
lines to give warning of the approach of patrols. They also 
found a place where they thought it possible to cross the dyke, 
but before an opportunity occurred for a raid on a large scale 
the battalion was relieved by the 14th Warwicks. 

Major G. A. Miller took over command of the battalion about 
this time. He sent out a number of patrols. On December 
4th one of them heard cheering in the enemy lines, and after- 
wards found a board bearing this message :— 

** Bukarest is in our hands: the Bavarians have taken it.” 

On the 18th a patrol managed to get across the dyke, which 
is Io feet wide, but they found that the enemy wire was intact. 
While trying to get through the wire one of our men 
unfortunately coughed, which apparently alarmed the sentry, 
because a whistle was heard and lights were thrown up. 
Consequently the patrol lay low for a while and then moved 
off, just as an enemy patrol was heard approaching. After 
waiting some time the British patrol dragged a Lewis gun 
into such a position that they were able to fire on a working 
party in Mackensen Trench. 

The beginning of 1917 found the 15th Battalion hobnobbing 
with Canadians in front of Vimy Ridge, between Lens and the 
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River Scarpe. The Canadians bore the brunt of the fight 
on this occasion, and they were quite at home in the snow. 

In April the first two City Battalions were both attached 
to a Canadian division in the neighbourhood of Neuville St. 
Vaast. After a tremendous bombardment and with the support 
of a creeping barrage, the division moved forward irresistibly 
and reached their first and second objectives in good time 
and with few casualties. Many prisoners were taken and 
much valuable material was captured. The City men were 
kept busy consolidating positions and taking over new trenches. 
The whole Brigade was complimented on the work done that 
day, which meant a decided advance. 

By way of preparation for the big Summer offensive, the 
battalion was called upon to take the village of Fresnoy and 
the neighbouring wood on June 8th. The men went over the 
top in good style, but unfortunately they were soon caught 
between our own creeping barrage and the enemy’s, and, 
consequently, suffered heavy casualties. The companies on the 
right of the line nevertheless succeeded in reaching their first 
objective. One party penetrated some distance into Fresnoy 
Wood and another entered the enemy trench running in the 
opposite direction. A and C Companies had a hand to hand 
fight with the enemy in the village of Fresnoy, and a few 
men penetrated as far as the Park. Unfortunately, Captain 
Hollick, who was in command of A Company, was killed in the 
wire at the entrance of the village, and owing to heavy losses 
his company and the one next to it did not reach their objective. 
D Company was more fortunate, but its flank was ‘‘ in the 
air,” so that Captain Rutter, the only company commander 
left standing, had no alternative but to withdraw the remnants 
of the battalion to the trench from which they started. With 
the remains of companies other than his own he found that he 
had details from different battalions as well as some Lewis 
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gunners who had escaped where many of their comrades had 
fallen. With this depleted force they organised and held the 
original assembling area, in spite of continuous and heavy shell 
fire from the Germans. The losses sustained during the day 
were six officers killed, six officers wounded, seven other ranks 
killed and 137 wounded, as well as 50 missing. 

Owing to the fact that the strength of the battalion had 
been reduced to 14 officers and 323 men, the Commanding 
Officer had an anxious time in distributing his thin line of men 
over the area he had to protect, but fortunately the threatened 
counter-attack did not materialise. A patrol sent out on the 
23rd proved that the force opposed to the battalion consisted 
of Bavarians. 

During the end of July a raid was made into the enemy 
trench by 29 men, under the direction of Second-Lieutenant 
Ward. They found that the wire opposed to them had been 
badly damaged by the preparatory bombardment, so they 
penetrated into the enemy’s front trench without much 
hindrance. They found, however, that the trench was strongly 
held, even though the type of Germans was rather poor. 
The party divided, and bombed along both ways, killing at 
least eight of the enemy. The Huns made an attempt to leave 
the trench by going over the top, but they were dispersed 
by a Lewis gun which had been placed in position at the point 
of entry. Two prisoners were secured, and this being the main 
object of the raid, the party withdrew to their own trenches, 
having had only one man slightly wounded. For this excellent 
piece of work the members of the raiding party were warmly 
complimented by the General. 

By this time so many of the original men of the Second 
City Battalion had been killed, wounded, or transferred to 
other units on promotion, that the battalion ceased to be a 
Birmingham unit. It is not necessary, therefore, to follow its 
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fortunes during a brief visit to the Italian front after the 
Austrian offensive on the Piave, or to review its further 
exploits between the return to France and the demobilisation. 
Less than justice would, however, be done to a gallant body of 
men if we omitted to record the final eulogium pronounced 
upon it by Major-General J. Ponsonby, commanding the 
Fifth Division. When the battalion ceased to have a separate 
existence on October Ist, 1918, the General wrote :—‘‘ With 
reference to the re-organisation of the Division, I wish to express 
to the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the 
15th Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment my sincere 
regret that the time has now come when the long association 
of the Battalion with the Division is to be brought to an end. 
The gallant deeds performed by all ranks, the unswerving 
devotion to duty, the loyalty and self-sacrifice displayed by the 
Battalion in the service of their King and Country, maintains 
the highest traditions of the famous Regiment to which it 
belongs, the lustre of whose glorious deeds it has still further 
enhanced. I cannot allow this Battalion to be broken up without 
expressing to all concerned my hearfelt thanks for the very 
splendid way in which it has fought, especially during the 
last two months. It’s courage has evoked commendation 
from the higher command, and greatly redounds to the credit 
of the whole Division. That the majority of those who have 
served me so well in the past may still continue under my 
command, is my sincere and earnest hope.”’ 


? 


THE ‘‘ SIXTEENTH ” SEE IT THROUGH. 


Although the experiences of the 16th Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment ran on almost parallel lines with those 
of the other City Battalions during their first year in France, 
their position in the line during the first month or so was 
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slightly less fortunate than that of the 14th and 15th 
Battalions, as they were in the front line during Christmas, 
when the trenches were heavily bombarded. Six men were 
killed and nine wounded, including Regimental Sergeant-Major 
Morgan, who succumbed to his wounds. It was not until the 
latter part of January, 1916, however, when they occupied 
the Wellington Redoubt, that casualties became frequent. 

Meanwhile, Privates Newey and Kelly had gained 
the Military Medal for bravery in going to the rescue 
of comrades who had been sniped. Im the case of 
Private Frank Arthur Newey the medal was presented by 
Major-General R. B. Stevens, D.S.O., General Officer Com- | 
manding the Fifth Division. He said that the medal was 
awarded for a gallant act. Private Newey had gone to the 
assistance of a comrade who had been wounded by an enemy 
sniper, and lay in a shell-hole. He rendered first-aid under 
heavy and concentrated rifle fire. ‘“‘ There are,’’ said the 
General, ‘‘ many gallant acts done in the front-line trenches 
which, unfortunately, are never brought to light, but this 
decoration reflects credit not only on the man who received it, 
but also on the whole battalion.” General Stevens expressed 
his appreciation of the excellent way in which the battalion 
had acted in the past and his confidence in the readiness with 
which it would respond to any future calls. 

At the beginning of June, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. de 
Trafford, who had commanded the battalion since it left 
Salisbury Plain, was appointed to command the 15th (Light 
Reserve) Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment, and the 
second in command, Major R. M. Dudgeon, M.C., was soon 
afterwards promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in command of 
the battalion. During the same month Lieutenant 
L. Sayer was appointed to take charge of a sniping school 
attached to the Divisional Headquarters, and Lieutenant 
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F. C. Sangster was appointed Town Major of Mametz. After a 
brief spell of so-called ‘‘ rest ’’ in the neighbourhood of Arras 
and some heavy fatigue work in burying a cable near Dainville, 
the battalion started on a long march at the beginning of 
July, finishing up at Ville-sur-Ancre on the main Amiens- 
Albert road. Here they left their great-coats and haversacks 
preparatory to taking part in the operation in the Longueval 
and High Wood district. The enemy had re-taken part of 
Longueval and Delville Wood, and the battalion were subjected 
to heavy artillery fire, from which they received a number of 
casualties. During the taking of Delville Wood on July 26th, 
their duty was to follow up a battalion of the Norfolk Regiment 
which was held up by machine-gun fire, and in going to their 
aid the 16th lost all the officers of B company. At this critical 
moment Company Sergeant-Major Baker took charge of 
B company, which had become disorganised, and on his own 
initiative he led the remnants of two platoons into a vacant 
part of the line, and joined up with the Norfolk and Bedford- 
shire Regiments. For this display of initiative he was warmly 
commended. The casualties during the day included one officer 
killed, six officers wounded. Amongst the rank and file there 
were 42 killed, 179 wounded, 46 missing, so that the total 
casualties numbered 274. 

A more pleasing feature of this day’s work was the award 
of Military Medals to Private T. Starbuck and Lance-Corporal 
Richards, for the admirable manner in which they worked 
their machine guns under heavy fire. Second-Lieutenants. 
J. D. Dell and G. Sanders were congratulated by the General 
on the way in which their working party brought back the 
wounded from Longueval to the casualty clearing station under 
heavy shell fire. 

At the beginning of September the battalion again occupied 
a hot corner in Angle Wood, and on the 3rd of that month 
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they advanced from the Casement Trench to the attack on 
Falfemont Farm, an engagement referred to earlier in this 
history. Captains Parry, Dingley and Phillp were commended 
for excellent leadership in this operation. After losing all 
their subalterns and a large proportion of their non- 
commissioned officers they maintained control of their com- 
panies. They eventually reached the farm, which was the 
main objective of the battalion. The City men then proceeded 
to establish strong points in Leuze Wood, and join up with 
the French on their right. This was a very creditable perform- 
ance, as all previous attempts had failed, but it was not carried 
through without considerable loss. Colonel Dudgeon was 
slightly wounded, though he and Captain J. de R. Phillp (also 
wounded) remained at their posts. Second-Lieutenant C. P. 
Mansell was killed in action, and Lieutenant F. Sangster died 
soon afterwards from his wounds. Other officers wounded on 
this occasion were Captain H. Richardson, Lieutenant W. 
Sewell, Second-Lieutenant L. V. Currall, Second-Lieutenant 
T. A. de L. Inch, Lieutenant H. H. Jenkins, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant F. Stockdale, while Second-Lieutenant J. W. 
Morrison was wounded and died of wounds later. Of other 
ranks, 36 were killed, one died of wounds, and 169 were 
wounded, in addition to seven gassed. 

After this trying experience the Brigadier expressed his 
admiration of the fine soldierly qualities displayed by all 
ranks. He described Falfemont Farm as a most important 
and strongly defended post and said the attack upon it was a 
magnificent performance and one of the greatest successes 
accomplished during the war. This was made possible entirely 
by the good handling of their battalions by Commanding 
Officers and the devoted conduct of all ranks. 

On September 25th, the battalion took part in the attack 
on Morval, and was allotted the task of moving through the 
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other three battalions to the final objective, which included 
the capture of Morval and the establishment of a line several 
hundred yards beyond. So well was this attack carried out 
that not only was the objective taken but a further advance 
of over 1,000 yards was made, where a line was established and 
consolidated. This cost the battalion some 150 casualties. 
Owing to this extra advance, the position of the important 
stronghold of Combles was rendered precarious, and a few 
days later it fell into British hands, with large quantities of 
prisoners and booty. 

For conspicuous gallantry in these operations the Military 
Cross was awarded to Captain F. A. Parry and the Military 
Medal to Lance-Corporal Hartley, Corporal D. Friend, Sergeant 
H. Davies, Corporal H. H. Kaye, Lance-Corporal Pilditch. 
The total casualties during the Somme offensive were 32 
officers and 937 other ranks. At this period General Rawlinson 
gave up the command of the Fourth Army, and, in addressing 
his troops, amongst whom were the 16th Battalion, he said 
that the conspicuous part that had been taken by the Fifth 
Division in the Battle of the Somme reflected the highest 
credit on the division as a whole. He desired to express to 
their officers and men his congratulations and warmest thanks. 
The heavy fighting in Delville Wood, Longueval, the capturing 
of Falfemont Farm, the Leuze Wood, and, finally, the storming 
of Morval, were feats of arins seldom equalled in the annals 
of the British Army. They constituted a record of successes 
which it had been the lot of few divisions to attain, and the 
gallantry, valour and endurance of all ranks had been wholly 
admirable. ti 

At the end of November a raid was made by the Germans 
on the trenches held by the battalion. It was a very exciting 
night’s work. At about 2-5 a.m. the City men were aroused 
by three trench-mortar bombs falling into their lines. 
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Immediately afterwards a solitary German was seen on the 
parapet of the trench attempting to throw a bomb. He was 
at once challenged, and Lance-Corporal Henry leapt over the 
parapet, ran at the intruder, and made him prisoner. At the 
same time another sentry saw a party approaching just outside 
the wire. A Lewis gun was then trained on them, and con- 
siderable execution was done. Meanwhile, a bombing party 
was organized, which went out to meet the enemy, but the 
latter escaped in the darkness. The prisoner taken by Lance- 
Corporal Henry proved to be a member of a specially-trained 
bombing company of the 6th Bavarian Division. The lieutenant 
and corporal were specially complimented by the General on 
the promptitude with which the raid was stopped, and on the 
capturing of a prisoner Corporal Henry afterwards received 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal for his share in the night’s 
work. 

In December, while Major Grahame Deakin, of Birmingham, 
was in command, the battalion took over new trenches near 
La Bassee. Owing to heavy rains the water rose in those 
trenches until it was waist-deep in parts. Apart from this 
discomfort the men had a comparatively quiet time until 
February, 1917, when the enemy showed signs of activity. 
Consequently, on the 5th of the month, Lieutenant G. H. 
Hadley took out a patrol to examine a heap of ruins about 
seventy yards in front of the firing trench. They found signs 
of the ruins having been occupied by the Germans, probably 
as a listening post. The enemy’s trenches appeared to be 
strongly held and well protected by wire. A raid on the 
enemy trenches was attempted on the night of February 26th. 
The raiders divided themselves into two parties. Some of the 
men, armed with revolvers and clubs, carried buckets full of 
bombs, while those who took rifles with them had previously 
blackened their bayonets. Thanks to artillery preparation, 
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both parties arrived within a few yards of the enemy’s trenches, 
but they were then held up by loose coils of wire which had 
been thrown into the breaches. The parapet was also pro- 
tected by numerous other obstacles, consisting of barbed wire 
stretched between wooden crosses, known as “‘ knife rests.” 
Second Lieutenant G. Eltham struggled through the wire and 
was vigorously bombing the Germans in the trench when he 
fell into the trench and was given up for dead. Some months 
afterwards it transpired he was a prisoner in Germany, badly 
wounded, but he ultimately recovered. When the rest of the 
party were nearing their objective, the Germans sent up a 
coloured light, and as it happened to be the colour which had 
been given to the raiders as a signal to retire, they returned 
to their trenches without achieving their object. 

On March 16th, while the battalion was being relieved by the 
Ist Bedfords, the enemy opened fire with heavy trench- 
mortars, killing one man and wounding three others. Sergeant 
W. E. Fisher, of A Company, showed great gallantry in 
rescuing the wounded and digging out those who had been 
buried by the collapse of the parapet. For this act of bravery 
under fire he was awarded the Military Medal. 

In April the battalion participated in the advance on La 
Coulotte, where four howitzers and two trench-mortars 
were captured. Military Medals for gallantry and devotion to 
duty in these operations were awarded to Private J. E. Rivers, 
Lance-Corporal H. Tranter, Lance-Corporal E. Watson, and 
Corporal J. Blood. 

On June 28th and 2gth the battalion took part in a successful 
attack on Oppy Wood, and captured 39 Bavarians with 
machine-guns and trench-mortars. Considering the heavy 
fighting the casualties among the city men were slight. The 
16th Battalion consolidated the position, and put it into a 
thoroughly strong state of defence. Except for the outpost 
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line, the main lines dug by the Division near Oppy were held, 
and withstood all attacks by the Germans in their great 
offensive in the spring of 1918. The battalion remained in this 
sector until the middle of September, 1917. A great deal of 
bold patrolling was done during this time. Especially good 
work of this kind was done by Sergeant Henry, D.C.M., who 
lay out in Oppy Wood in a shell hole throughout the day, 
within ten yards of the enemy’s position and brought back 
very valuable information. For this he was specially con- 
gratulated by the Brigade, Division, and Corps Commanders. 

After relief the battalion entrained for the Ypres area, 
and, after detraining, marched to reserve quarters. On October 
and the battalion was ordered to move up into a support 
position and dig a new line. No guides were forth- 
coming and all landmarks had disappeared, the famous Menin 
Road being practically obliterated. In spite of heavy enemy 
‘shell fire and exceptional difficulties, the battalion finally 
reached its allotted position about 5 a.m. The weather con- 
ditions and mud were beyond description, and cases of men 
being swallowed up in shell craters and never being seen 
again were by no means uncommon. 

After holding the line for six days under most frightful shell 
fire in trenches knee-deep in mud and water, the battalion was 
ordered to attack Polderhoek Chateau at dawn on gth October. 
The men were in a most deplorable condition and very weak, 
but in spite of this made a most magnificent effort to take the 
Chateau, an immense strongly-fortified position on a hill, 
two previous attempts to capture which had failed. Owing to 
the state of the ground only a few men stronger than the rest 
succeeded in reaching the Chateau, where they were either 
killed or taken prisoner. The Norfolk Regiment on the left 
had the same difficulties and failed to get much forward. The 
casualties among the Birmingham men were extremely heavy. 
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In the few days no less than 16 officers and 401 other ranks 
were killed and wounded. The gallantry and endurance of the 
regimental stretcher bearers and the medical officer, Captain 
J. A. Tippet, during this period were magnificent. 

No relief was possible that night, and the remnants of the 
battalion re-organised and dug in just in front of our old front 
line. The following night the battalion was relieved after 
appalling difficulties. The night was intensely dark and very 
wet, and the enemy barrage very heavy throughout the 
operation. The relieving battalion alone suffered over 70 
casualties in a few hours in the process of relief. The battalion, 
only I00 strong, had a most exhausting march back to dug- 
outs and huts in Ridge Wood, where it rested for a few days 
and received re-inforcements. The battalion was congratulated 
by the Brigade and Divisional Commanders on its great 
gallantry under appalling conditions. Several subsequent 
attempts were made to take the Chateau with fresh troops, but 
it resisted all attacks and remained in enemy hands until the 
last six weeks of the war. 

On the 29th November the battalion entrained for Italy. 
After the terrible losses and experiences in the Ypres area 
the news that the City Battalions were going to Italy was 
received with great enthusiasm. The train journey was accom- 
plished most successfully, and after travelling through the 
French Riviera and being received everywhere with the 
greatest hospitality, the battalion detrained at Montagnana on 
December 4th. They marched straightway to Cologna to 
magnificent billets, where the battalion remained for a fort- 
night. The battalion then marched forward to a fine training 
area close to Padua, where it remained for about five weeks 
amidst beautiful surroundings. During this time all officers 
and a number of non-commissioned officers reconnoitred a 
mountain line some 4,500 feet above sea level amongst deep 
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snow. After the first trip, which was most exhausting, the 
Birmingham men became keen and efficient mountaineers. 
Christmas Day was one that will long be remembered by all 
who lived to celebrate it. No fewer than 80 geese and 20 
turkeys were served, and beef, oranges, nuts, cigarettes and 
beer were provided for the troops. 

At the end of January the battalion marched off to take 
over the line on the Piave from the Italians. Several very 
long marches were accomplished and in particular one of 204 
miles in a steady drizzle was very trying. The battalion 
again proved itself the best marching battalion in the Division, 
only dropping four men out of 700 in this march. In February 
the battalion relieved the Italians on the Piave front, and held 
this position with the usual reliefs until the end of March. 
During all this time only three casualties were sustained, as 
the Austrians showed no serious intention of fighting. 

By way of relieving the monotony, Second-Lieutenant Ward 
waded across the Piave to the bank held by the enemy, with 
two men, and made a valuable reconnaissance. This was the 
first time the river had been crossed successfully by British 
troops. At the end of February a very difficult operation was 
proposed, which was to cross the Piave and remain there for 
48 hours as a diversion to help the Italians further south in a 
major operation. The Brigade was withdrawn for ten days 
to practice over a prepared course. After all preparations 
had been made, the river flooded on the eve of the expedition 
and it was never carried out. The Division was relieved by the 
Italians at the end of March, and after a week in excellent 
billets, entrained on the 4th April for France. 

After four days in the train, the battalion detrained at Petit 
Houvain on the 8th April, and marched to billets at Bouque- 
maison. A reconnaissance of a line at Arras was made on the 
oth, with a view to relieving the Canadians on the 11th. On 
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the 9th the enemy launched a new attack on Merville, and a 
“S.O.S.” was sent asking for the Fifth Division to go and 
help to stem this attack. A further march was made, and at 
2 p.m. on the roth the battalion again entrained and was 
rushed up to Aire, detraining in the middle of the night and 
being informed that the enemy had made considerable pro- 
gress, though his position was not definitely known. The 16th 
marched forward about six miles, arriving at dawn at a large 
Chateau, where the troops bivouaced in the grounds and 
awaited orders. The day was spent in resting until 2 p.m., when 
the battalion had sudden orders to move off, as an advance 
guard, on a forced march to meet the Germans who were 
moving on St. Venant. After a very heavy march the Warwicks 
reached the position 14 hours before the enemy dispositions 
were made, and the enemy was finally stopped and never 
advanced beyond this line. 

The next 16 days were spent in digging and wiring trenches 
and holding the front line. The work was very hard and almost 
continuous. When the battalion was finally relieved the 
Brigadier specially congratulated all ranks on their splendid 
work, which, he said, stood out above that of the rest of the 
Brigade. Normal trench warfare then became the order of 
the day, till the goth August, when the Division was 
relieved. 

For reasons already mentioned, the doings of the r4th, 
15th and 16th Battalions of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
on their return from Italy are outside the scope of this history, 
if strictly defined, but it will probably be regarded as per- 
missible to round off the record with a brief account of the 
operations around Achiet le Petit—on the railway between 
Amiens and Arras—during part of the final British offensive. 
This action is deserving of special mention, not only because 
each of the Birmingham City Battalions took part in it, but 
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mainly because at least one of them specially distinguished 
itself under the command of a Birmingham officer. 

On the night of August roth, 1918, the g5th, 15th and 13th 
Infantry Brigades marched from Doullens to assembly trenches 
about ten miles away, over totally unknown country, in a thick 
mist. In finding their way they were assisted by guides from a 
New Zealand Division, which was holding the line in that 
neighbourhood. In spite of the fog, the new line was formed 
approximately to plan, and was held by the Ist Devonshire 
Regiment, 1st East Surrey Regiment, the 16th Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, and the 1st Cheshire Regiment, numbering 
from right to left. They were supported by the 15th Brigade 
Royal Field Artillery and Tanks. The former were much 
hampered by low visibility, and two of the batteries had to 
change their position before their firing became effective, 
the artillery in advance of Bucquoy being entirely overlooked 
by the enemy. 

So thick became the fog that the battalions got mixed up, 
and at one time the supporting battalion of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry was in front of the attacking 
battalion. To add to the confusion, Germans, who had been 
taken prisoner at the beginning of the advance, were running 
about behind the front line, and the Tanks narrowly missed 
firing into our own men. 

According to the official report by the Brigadier, the 16th 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Grahame Deakin, moved on a compass 
bearing, got across the railway and gained the crest of the 
hill, which was the final objective. Meanwhile, the Germans 
were firing from trees and other concealed machine-gun posts, 
and the Tanks had by this time passed on. By 9-30 a.m. the 
Ist Cheshires had alse crossed the railway, leaving one company 
to ‘‘mop up ” Achiet le Petit. The left flank was, however, 
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“in the air,” and at this moment the enemy counter-attacked 
and got right behind the 1st Cheshires, threatening to cut them 
off entirely. The latter, however, fell back, counter-attacked 
in their turn, and gained the trench line west of the railway 
embankment. 

Meanwhile, the 16th Warwicks, who had marched 15 miles 
in a direct line in eight hours, had been pressed back a short 
distance by the counter attack before-mentioned. Thanks 
to the initiative of the officer commanding the 1st Norfolks 
(since killed), the left flank was covered by reinforcements, 
and the whole of the 5th Division was able to maintain its 
position just short of the railway. The Tanks had not got 
much further, and a number of them had been knocked out 
in the valley. The railway crossings were obstinately defended 
by the Germans with anti-tank guns. In spite of this the 
casualties amongst the attacking forces were remarkably 
light, and eventually touch was gained with the New Zealanders 
on the railway. Over 500 prisoners, four field guns, and a 
large number of machine guns, trench mortars, and other 
materials were captured during the day. 

On the morrow it was decided that the infantry should con- 
tinue the attack, with a heavy barrage, but without ‘‘ tanks,” 
as the latter were unable to cross the railway under the con- 
ditions then prevailing. The 16th Warwicks closed up to the 
assembly trenches they had captured, with the 12th Gloucesters 
on their right, and the Ist Bedfords on their left, they started 
out to scale the glacis-like slope that led to the railway, which 
was intersected by a trench halfway up, and swept by enemy 
machine-guns. Three lines of wire on the left constituted a 
serious obstacle, before the railway was reached. Gaps had to 
be looked for, and here many casualties to officers occurred. 
Captain L. Sayer, M.C., was killed whilst leading his company 
forward through intense machine-gun fire in a magnificently 
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gallant manner. He was posthumously awarded a bar to his 
M.C. The attack was held up on the left for some time, and 
it was not until several of the German machine-guns were 
put out of action that the advance could be resumed. At 
this juncture Captain W. O. Field, M.C., armed only with a 
walking-stick, calmly walked up to a machine gun, and, 
striking the enemy gunner under the chin, put the gun out of 
action, captured the team, and allowed the troops to get 
forward. For this he received a bar to his Military Cross. 

The determination with which the railway embankment on 
the right was tackled can be judged by the fact that 23 machine- 
guns were captured on a 50-yards’ front. The Divisional 
Commander described the whole attack as a very gallant piece 
of work and added that “‘the advance of the 16th Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, without a check, to their final 
objective, with a formidable trench system running both at 
right angles to, and across, their line, was especially brilliant.’’ 
The battalion was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Deakin, 
who, on the day of the original attack, had taken a few men 
across the railway, and from the top of the mound by the 
level crossing, had himself shot down the gunners serving a 
5.9-in. Battery which was firing point-blank at the advancing 
troops of the 95th Infantry Brigade. The enemy fought 
skilfully and made good use of their machine-guns until the 
battalion got to grips with them, when they surrendered 
freely. 

Up to now, the 13th Infantry Brigade, of which the r4th and 
15th Battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilberforce and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miller respectively, formed part, was in reserve. On 
the evening of the 23rd they received orders to take up the 
attack. Owing to the width of the front to be attacked, the 
artillery barrage could only be a thin one, and the whole 
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operation was rendered extremely difficult owing to the 
obscurity of the situation in Irles and to the short time available 
for getting the battalions to assembly positions. It was a very 
dark, wet night, and the officer commanding the 15th Warwicks 
had only 35 minutes in which to issue his instructions. 
Nevertheless, the battalions were all got into line in time, and 
the attack was started at 7-30 p.m. It was entirely successful 
although some time elapsed before the Brigade could get into 
touch with its nearest neighbours. By midnight the situation 
was secure, and the position was so organised that the New 
Zealanders were able to pass through the battalions and 
continue the attack at 4 o’clock the next morning. 

Soon afterwards the Fifth Division was re-organized on a 
nine-battalion basis and the disposition of the three City 
Battalions altered. The 14th became a Pioneer Battalion, 
and the 15th was disbanded, its personnel being absorbed 
by the 14th and 16th. The latter continued to be commanded 
until the Armistice by Lt.-Col. Grahame Deakin (who gained 
the Distinguished Service Order and Legion d’Honneur). 
Owing to demobilisation being carried out individually and 
not in battalions, Birmingham had no opportunity of welcoming 
back those who were left of its gallant sons who formed the 
“ Pals Brigade.” 


MINOR MILITARY MATTERS. 


When the first City Battalion was in training at Sutton 
Coldfield there was a serious shortage of junior officers in 
other units. As many of the rank and file in the 14th Warwicks 
were Old Edwardians or had served in cadet corps connected 
with other schools, commissions were freely given to members 
of this battalion. In fact, it seemed likely at one time that 
this unit would become an Officers’ Training Corps. During 
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the first three years of the war, when the City Battalions were 
really composed of local men, 370 were promoted from the 
ranks of the 14th Battalion, most of them being transferred 
to other units. The ranks of the 15th Battalion were not 
depleted of promising young men to the same extent, though 
a hundred of them became officers during the same period 
and 122 men in the 16th Battalion gained commissions. 

The only recognised Officers’ Training Corps in the City 
was attached to the University. When the war broke out 
there were 95 members of the University contingent in camp 
on Salisbury Plain. They immediately applied for com- 
missions, and 65 received them from the War Office. The 
officers of the corps afterwards admitted non-members for 
drill, and a number of these were commissioned after joining a 
City Battalion. The total membership of the Officers’ Training 
Corps was 504, of whom 308 eventually gained commissions. 

The Cadet Corps associated with the Birmingham Grammar 
Schools, the Norton Boys’ Home, various “‘ lads’ brigades ” 
and factories, made great headway during the war. The 
Warwick Cadet Infantry Brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier-General W. R. Ludlow, C.B., comprised over 5,000 
boys at the time of the Armistice, about half of them belonging 
to Birmingham. The cadet bands were much used in 
recruiting demonstrations and the lads did guard duty in 
connection with the public services and at munition works 
whenever required. 

Towards the end of the war the cadets were the only military 
body available in Birmingham for medal presentations and 
other ceremonial occasions, but at earlier periods, notably in 
I9I4, when various Highland regiments were quartered in 
Bingley Hall, the military made their presence felt in the 
streets. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


INCEPTION OF THE MOVEMENT—DRILLS AND GUARDS 
—RECOGNITION BY ARMY COUNCIL. 


No record of the Birmingham activities on the military side 
during the war would be complete without reference to the 
volunteer force, which grew vastly in importance in the later 
stages, having been slowly and laboriously evolved from 
detached training corps. They aimed at giving men a 
rudimentary knowledge of military movements and sprang up 
in various parts of the city within a short time of the commence- 
ment of hostilities. These units were primarily intended for 
men over military age, and for those who for one reason or 
another were unable to join the army. The movement at once 
received from all classes of the community a large measure of 
support, which increased as the national emergency became 
intensified, and this, despite the coldness with which the effort 
was regarded by the authorities. It was not until as late as 
July, 1917, that State recognition, accompanied by meagre 
financial support, was accorded. 

To many, membership of the Volunteer Force may have 
seemed a small matter, but in the majority of cases it entailed 
real self-sacrifice. Much credit is due to men who continued 
steadfastly with their work in the face of much discouragement. 
Quite apart from the duties which the Volunteers were 
grudgingly allowed to perform in this country at a later stage, 
it cannot be doubted that the training afforded was invaluable 
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to the large number who afterwards enlisted in the regular 
forces. 

The units which sprang up in several districts of the city 
in the autumn of 1914 were quite independent of one another 
in their inception and organisation, but they had this much in 
common—they were an expression of the desire which per- 
meated the whole community to help in the hour of the 
country’s danger. And for men over military age or of low 
physical grade to perform severe military exercises after the 
completion of ordinary civilian work was a self-imposed task 
of no small magnitude, not to be lightly undertaken. Among 
the earliest corps to be formed were the Birmingham Rifle 
Reserve and the Handsworth Athletic Volunteers, which 
were followed subsequently by the establishment of other 
distinct bodies in several districts of the city. The expenses 
of organisation were defrayed by each member paying a small 
subscription, whilst the unpretentious equipment which was 
used at first was also secured at the cost of the individual 
volunteer. Before the end of 1914 it was estimated that there 
were several thousand men in the city who were undergoing 
training in this way. A stimulus was given to the movement 
by the formation in London of the Central Association of 
Voluntary Training Corps, to which the local bodies became 
affiliated. By this means some measure of uniformity in work 
was secured, a magazine being published, a standard miniature 
rifle introduced, and badges granted for efficiency. 

The next phase of importance in the history of the force 
was the arrangement early in 1915 for the various units in the 
city and the county to be definitely associated with one another 
so as to form battalions. It was at this time that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Warwickshire (The Earl of Craven) became 
identified with the movement and Colonel Lewis undertook 
the responsibility of County Commandant. The Army Council 
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agreed to give formal recognition to the force, but declined 
to go to the extent of providing any financial aid. Under the 
new regime the County of Warwick was given five battalions, 
of which the second was recruited from the county, with head- 
quarters at Warwick, and the remaining battalions—the Ist, 
3rd, 4th, 5th—were allocated to Birmingham. 

For several months longer, training was zealously continued, 
and then the force was called upon to perform definite work 
for the State by undertaking to provide patrols to guard the 
local munition factories. 

The ‘‘D’’ Company of the 1st Battalion, which had for- 
merly been the Birmingham Rifle Reserve was the first to under- 
take such duties on September 4th, 1915, at Vickers’ new 
works, Ward End. The buildings occupied by the Metropolitan 
Carriage and Wagon Company, Kynoch’s, the Birmingham 
Small Arms, and other firms were assigned to the custody of 
other battalions. It was no light task to follow the civil 
avocations of an ordinary day with the performance of 
guard duties, often in the most trying weather, but 
the men carried out the work cheerfully. Continuous 
guards for the twenty-four hours were mounted at the 
outset, but after the lapse of about nine months this 
was not deemed to be essential, and a reduction to twelve hours 
was made. Persons concerned with the movement were 
disappointed in not obtaining Government support in a really 
tangible form, whilst the operation of the Conscription Acts 
served to deplete the numbers of the force. After the first 
wave of enthusiasm had passed recruits did not come forward 
so readily, but in spite of obstacles the battalions carried on 
and performed useful service. 

There was a notable parade of the local volunteers on 
November 5th, 1916, when over 3,000 men of the five battalions. 
of the Warwickshire Volunteer Regiment turned out in the 
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most unpropitious weather, and were inspected by Viscount 
French. The Field Marshal spoke highly of the appearance of 
the men and their steadiness on parade. He also emphasized 
the enormous value of the help which they were giving in the 
defence of the country. 

At length, in July, 1917, State recognition was accorded in a 
fuller measure, together with a grant of £2 per head per annum 
for every man who was efficient. The control of the force was 
placed in the hands of the Territorial Force Association and 
more stringent conditions of service were imposed. Men were 
required to sign on for three years or the duration of the war, 
and to put in a minimum of ten hours’ drill a month after they 
had become efficient, or 14 hours a month as recruits. Further, 
they were required to pass a musketry test. It was deemed 
advisable to make a grading of the force. Men of military age 
were placed in Class ‘‘ A,” those over military age in Class 
‘““B,”’ and boys under military age were put in Class ‘‘C.’’ 
Those who were unable to sign on for three years or the duration 
of the war were relegated to Class “‘ D.’’ Steps were taken 
by the authorities to provide every facility for men to acquire 
military knowledge. At Easter, 1917, the volunteers were 
given an opportunity of attending classes for instruction 
on Salisbury Plain. About 300 officers and men of the various 
local battalions spent from three to seven days in camp 
attending specialised courses. At Whitsuntide, and in August 
of the same year, the experiment was repeated with great 
success, and in the following December a Travelling School 
of Musketry, comprising a picked staff from Hayling Island, 
visited Birmingham. Instruction was given at Thorp Street 
Barracks for 18 consecutive days, during which period work 
was maintained at great pressure. Upon the results of the 
work, certificates were awarded, but only to those who had 
reached a high standard of proficiency. 
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With the definite incorporation of the volunteers as an 
adjunct of the army each battalion was given headquarters, 
and a whole-time staff, consisting of an Adjutant, a regimental 
sergeant-major, a staff-sergant, and instructor in musketry 
was appointed for each battalion. The Ist and 5th were 
quartered at Witton Barracks, the 3rd at Thorp Street Barracks 
and the 4th at Stoney Lane Barracks. 

The commanding officers of the several units were :— 
Ist Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Graham; 3rd Battalion, 
Colonel Martineau; 4th Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Hart ; 
5th Battalion, Colonel Halse. In August, 1917, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hart retired from the 4th Battalion, and Major 
Graham Milward, late of the 8th Volunteer Battalion Worcester 
Regiment, was appointed in his stead. The adjutants assigned 
to the local force were: Ist Battalion, Captain Yardley, Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment; 3rd Battalion, Captain Cartwright, 
London Regiment; 4th Battalion, Captain Everett-Gaute, 
London Regiment; 5th Battalion, Captain Scott, London 
Regiment. 

Towards the end of 1917 the numerical strength of the units 
showed a serious decline, and an intimation was received 
from the Southern Command that battalions would have to be 
combined unless the numbers were speedily augmented. To 
accomplish this recruiting campaigns were initiated in various 
parts of the city, and proved successful in obtaining sufficient 
recruits to bring each of the City battalions up to strength. 

Under the direction of the War Office, the training given to 
the volunteers was of an arduous character, so that the men 
might be fully prepared in the event of their having to take 
their places in the firing line. A big advance was made upon 
the type of instruction which had been given to the Territorial 
Force in the pre-war days. Account was taken of modern 
conditions of warfare by affording practice in bomb throwing, 
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bayonet fighting, trench work, and other methods. The real 
value which was placed upon this training may be gathered 
from the fact that in the latter months of the war it was made 
obligatory upon men who were exempt from service in the 
army, to join the volunteer force, and so fit themselves in 
some measure for active service. 

This resulted in a large accession of strength to the force, 
but as the performance of drills was made compulsory for such 
members it detracted to some extent from the volunteer spirit 
which had previously permeated the corps. For the most part 
these men undertook their duties willingly, but in some cases a 
recalcitrant spirit was shown and officers had to resort to 
disciplinary measures. 

The volunteers were formed primarily for the purpose of 
home defence, and a number of members of the Warwickshire 
Force were called upon in 1918 for such service in the Eastern 
Counties, where, for a period of about three months, they 
were incorporated in the army guarding the coast. A 
number of men who could not spare sufficient time for this 
work went to a Brigade Camp at Tidworth Pennings, on 
Salisbury Plain. This was a most instructive camp as, in 
addition to active work in training, the volunteers had an 
opportunity of seeing other arms at work. They were 
inspected by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
who afterwards expressed himself as very favourably 
impressed with all he had seen. 

Arrangements were also made for the force, in the case of 
necessity, to guard the main railway lines which would be used 
for moving troops in the event of an invasion. The plans were 
worked out by the officers of the force, and received approval 
from headquarters. 

Thus, thanks to the dogged determination and spirit of 
patriotism of a few men who continued to labour in spite 
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of rebuffs, the volunteer force during the Great War grew from 
small isolated units, which were regarded with derision in some 
quarters, into an important arm of the military machine, the 
real usefulness of which to the State during the years of crisis 
cannot be doubted. 

Immediately following the Armistice there was a relaxation 
of the regulation for compulsory attendance at drills, and 
the numbers of those present fell-off in consequence. The 
force was continued in being for several months longer, although 
little activity was displayed. Finally, at the end of September, 
Igig, the volunteer battalions were disbanded. A message 
of appreciation of the services rendered by all ranks of the 
force, and by those who by their willing support contributed 
to its success, was addressed by the King to the Lords 
Lieutenant of Great Britain and a special certificate embodying 
the thanks of the Army Council and giving particulars of 
service, was issued on discharge to members of the force who 
had become efficient or performed service to the satisfaction 
of their commanding officers. 

It may be added that in connection with the Volunteer 
Force there was also a Transport Corps, the formation of 
which was authorised by the War Office in 1918, a unit of 
Royal Engineers, formerly the Electrical Engineers, and a 
Motor Cyclists Corps. The object of the transport section was, 
of course, to provide facilities for the removal of the stores 
and baggage of the regiment upon mobilisation. Owners of 
motor-cars and motor-lorries readily responded to the appeal 
for vehicles, and skilled men offered their services as drivers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BIRMINGHAM AND THE NAVY. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ BIRMINGHAM ’’—FIGHT WITH A SUBMARINE 
—THE Navy LEAGUE—RECRUITING IN THE CITY. 


THE life of adventure offered by the pursuit of a maritime 
calling has always been attractive to British boys, even though 
their lot might be cast in districts remote from the seaboard. 
For this reason Birmingham has had an intimate association 
with the Navy and the Mercantile Marine through the large 
number of her sons who have adopted seafaring careers. 
But other links which bound the city more nearly to the 
premier service of the Empire were forged in 1913. In that 
year Birmingham was selected as one of the places whose name 
should be represented in the new “‘ City ”’ class of cruisers 
which was being constructed. With a constantly expanding 
commerce, represented by the despatch of commodities to all 
quarters of the globe, it was felt that the selection was an 
opportune one. Inevitably there was in the Midland city a 
quickened interest in the work of the Navy, which found 
practical expression in an active association with the vessel. 
H.M.S. “ Birmingham,” which distinguished herself in the 
early days of the war, was the third of the “‘ City ’’ class of 
cruisers. She was constructed at the Elswick shipyard of Sir 
WIG. Armstrong Whitworth and Co., Ltd., and the first 
keel-plate was laid on June toth, 1912. Designed 
by Sir Philip Watts, K.C.B., she was 43oft. long, 
with a beam of 5oft., and a draught of about r6ft. 
Her displacement tonnage was 54,406. Specially con- 
structed for the development of speed, she was fitted 
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with Parsons’ turbine engines, giving her 25,000 horse power, 
and a speed of at least 26 knots. The armament of the vessel 
consisted of nine 6-in. quick-firing guns, with other smaller 
guns, and a full torpedo equipment, including two 21-in. 
submerged tubes. The vessel was protected by side armour, 
consisting of an outer belt of nickel steel, and an inner belt 
of high tensile steel, of a maximum thickness of 3-ins. The 
cost was £351,415. 

The christening and launching of the vessel on May 7th, 
1913, was to have been performed by Mrs. Austen Chamberlain, 
but in her unavoidable absence the ceremony was carried out 
by Mrs. Martineau, the Lady Mayoress of Birmingham, and 
was witnessed by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, the principal 
members of the Council, Corporation officials, and other 
prominent citizens. 

At a later date, after the completion of the trials, the cruiser 
was berthed at Bristol, and tokens of the interest and goodwill 
of Birmingham were formally handed over. 

The ceremony took place on the quarter-deck. On behalf 
of the city the Lord Mayor (Lieutenant-Colonel E. Martineau) 
presented a white silk ensign, 21-ft. by 10}-ft., a silk Union 
Jack, 15-ft. by 74-ft., a ship’s bell, bearing the Birmingham 
coat of arms; a silver shield for gun-laying competitions ; 
a silver rose bowl for the officers’ guard-room ; a silver shield 
for small-arms competitions; and a framed portrait of the 
Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Martineau), who had launched and 
christened the vessel. 

Colonel Barnsley, on behalf of the Birmingham Territorials 
(5th and 6th Battalions of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment), 
asked acceptance of a silver cup for rowing competitions; a 
silver cigarette box for the wardroom mess, and Professor 
Bostock Hill gave in the name of the Birmingham Branch of 
the Navy League a president’s hammer in ivory and gold. 
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Soon after the commencement of hostilities the cruiser 
achieved fame by sinking the German Submarine U15, the 
first enemy undersea craft to be sunk in the war. The episode, 
‘one of the very few of which an account was allowed to be 
published, was described by the ‘‘Scotsman.’’ The cruiser 
squadron of the British Fleet was attacked by a German 
submarine flotilla. The enemy, it was said, approached sub- 
merged, only the periscopes being discernable above the water. 
The nearest submarine was showing her periscope at a distance 
just within the danger zone when the cruiser ‘‘ Birmingham,”’ 
steaming at full speed, fired the first shot. The shot was not 
meant for the sunken body of the submarine beneath its 
deep cushion of protecting waves. It was aimed at the thin 
line ot the periscope, which appeared above the surface, and 
the gunnery was splendid. The periscope was shattered, and 
the submarine, now a blinded thing, rushing through the water 
in immediate danger of collision with one of the cruisers 
ploughing above, was in a serious plight. Her consorts recog- 
nised their danger and made off, but the sightless submarine, 
in the circumstance in which the action was being fought, was 
bound to come up to the surface. 

The cruiser had not long to wait for her appearance. As 
the dark mass of the conning tower of the enemy showed on 
the surface the guns of the ‘‘ Birmimgham ” covered it, and 
in a moment the second shot of the fight was fired. 

There was just time for the observers to see the distinguishing 
number and letter of the doomed vessel ere another shot, 
striking the base of the conning tower just were it was awash, 
ripped the whole upper structure clean out of the submarine, 
and she sank instantaneously. 
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After the action, in which such brilliant gunnery had been 
displayed by the city’s name ship, the following telegram was 
received by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham from the First 
Lorg of the Admiralty, August roth, 1914 :— 


Birmingham will leam with pride that the first German submarine 
destroyed im war was sunk by H.M.S. ““ Birmingham.”’ 


The Deputy Mayor (Alderman W. H. Bowater) replied :— 


Om behalf of the citizens, I thank you for the information that 
EMS. “Birmingham” has distinguished herself. 


Im subsequent actions the vessel bore a worthy part. At the 
battle of the Bight of Heligoland, and at the later engagement 
oğ Jutland on May 31st, 1916, she again demonstrated her 
fighting qualities. As a relic of the latter encounter a fragment 
ef a shell which was fired by a German battleship at H.M.S. 
“* Birmingham *” was presented to the city, and is exhibited 
tm the local museum. 

The first chapter of the city’s direct connection with the 
Royal Navy dosed in the autumn of 1916, when the cruiser 
wemt out of commission. To mark this period, and as an 
expression of gratitude for the various gifts which had been 
received from the citizens, a deputation consisting of members 
ef the crew visited Birmingham for the purpose of presenting 
a massive shield which had belonged to the ship. It was desired 
that the trophy should become the property of the Birmingham 
Elementary Schools and be used in connection with an inter- 
scheel football competition. This was subsequently arranged, 
and the honour of winning the shield was greatly coveted, 
leading te many keen and strenuous encounters on the football 
held. 


At a later date the vessel was re-commissioned with a fresh 
crew. 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


The Birmingham Branch of the Navy League has done much 
to foster the interest which the citizens have taken in the 
fleet. The organisation of entertainment and recreation for 
wounded sailors and soldiers in Birmingham and districts 
was a special feature of the branch’s activities. The work 
was carried on chiefly in connection with the British Red 
Cross Society, and the Birmingham Professions and General 
Trades Fund, which were responsible for entertaining many 
thousands of men, and to which more detailed reference will 
be found under another heading. Through the agency of the 
Branch large numbers of garments were supplied to the Fleet 
and presents were given to every Birmingham man known to 
be serving in the Navy. Instruments sufficient to equip com- 
plete bands were sent to the Second Cruiser Squadron, and 
H.M.S. “ Birmingham.” Garments were provided also when 
required for the same squadron, which was commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Calthorpe, a Birmingham man. 

The dependents of sailors who resided in the city were not 
forgotten, and their welfare was the especial care of the Ladies’ 
Committee of the local branch of the Navy League, which was 
formed at a meeting held on November 8th, 1915. Regular 
visits were paid to the homes of naval men, and wives, widows 
and other relations were assured of sympathy and practical 
help in time of trouble and difficulty. 

A number of flag days were also arranged for naval charities. 

Professor A. Bostock Hill was chairman and honorary 
secretary of the local branch of the League, and Mr. A. J. 
Leeson the vice-chairman and hon. treasurer. 


RECRUITING FOR THE NAVY. 


Prior to the war Birmingham was the centre to which men 
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proceeded from all parts of the Midlands in order to join the 
Royal Navy. The number of recruits showed a substantial 
increase in the first years of the war, and in I917 it was 
estimated that there were three times as many men joining the 
navy from Birmingham compared with periods when con- 
ditions were normal. This was the more satisfactory in view 
of the fact that enlistment throughout was on a voluntary 
basis. The most popular section of the Navy was the R.N.A.S., 
applications for membership of which were constantly made to 
the recruiting office until the unit became associated on April 
Ist, 1918, with the Flying Corps under the title of the Royal 
Air Force, when the duties of enrolment were undertaken by 
the officers of the new organisation. With so many workmen 
in the city possessing special engineering ability, it was not 
surprising to find that a large proportion of the recruits were 
accepted for the skilled ratings. Engine room and electrical 
artificers and wiremen formed a considerable section of those 
who joined from the district, whilst many others became 
members of armourers’ crews for the repair of the guns. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS. 


UNPRECEDENTED INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY—OVER- 
COMING FINANCIAL AND RECRUITING DIFFICULTIES— 
FORMATION OF A MUNITIONS COMMITTEE—THE 
Kine’s Vısır—WAR WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS—VISIT OF 
ALLIED AND COLONIAL JOURNALISTS—A FEW 
EXAMPLES OF LOCAL ENTERPRISE—A TRIBUTE FROM 
THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


Ir is almost hopeless to attempt an exact estimate of 
Birmingham’s industrial achievement during the war—to set 
out precise details of what the city contributed to the common 
task of supplying the armies in the field with munitions. If 
there were statistics they would be stupendous and their 
reproduction would make heavy reading ; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether there is any comprehensive record. The 
control of production was divided at first between the Admiralty 
and the War Office, and then passed to the Ministry of 
Munitions, and it is improbable that either of these authorities 
could bring together complete sets of figures which would sum 
up accurately all that was done. Even if they could, the record, 
though it would certainly be impressive, would need supple- 
menting with some commentary which would bring out what 
may be called the psychology of the period ; for the story of what 
was done could not be told adequately by a mere statement 
as to the millions of cartridges, shells, fuses, rifles, and the 
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innumerable other things which the industries of the city 
poured out in a ceaseless, ever-broadening and deepening 
stream, right up to the day when the Armistice brought relief. 

Looking back over the war period to those first days of 
August, 1914, when we were brought up sharp against such a 
blank wall as we had never before experienced, one of the 
most impressive features is the remarkably unimaginative 
state of mind with which the industrial situation was then 
surveyed. It would not be correct to say that the early days 
of the war were marked by industrial or commercial panic, 
but there was much apprehension, much anxious surveying 
of the position, and preparation to meet a situation which no 
one could gauge. The first conclusion arrived at seems to have 
been that trade and commerce during the period of the war 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, and steps 
were taken to conserve resources. Contracts were cancelled 
and men were discharged. This was done even in some branches 
of the non-ferrous metal trades, upon which the war was 
ultimately to make such huge demands. Looking at the 
position six years afterwards, and with the advantage of 
knowing what has happened in the interval, it seems a 
lamentable misreading of the position. But then, were any of us 
wise before the event? At the moment common prudence 
seemed to be behind all that was done. Before many months 
were past manufacturers were bewailing the lack of the men 
whom they had discharged, or who had discharged themselves, 
and had gone into the Navy or Army. It was a short period, 
this time of curtailment. Rumour soon began to be busy 
with statements as to the large contracts for munitions, which 
even in those early days were placed with the city—12,000,000 
cartridge clips and 72,000,000 army buttons, to give only two 
illustrations. And, of course, there were various and varying 
statements as to the number of rifles and cartridges which 
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were being produced. The old industry of sword-making, 
which had practically left the city, suddenly revived for a 
while, and the ever-widening war disturbance began to include 
within its circle the manufacture of machinery, such as lathes 
and automatic tools, concerning which the statement was made 
that they could not be produced fast enough to meet the 
requirements of the munition manufacturers. 

The war contracts were such as had never before been given 
out, and they were spoken of with a corresponding degree of 
reserve, which amounted to a kind of wondering incredulity. 
But even then the demands which the war would make on our 
industries were not realised. During all this period there was 
talk of ‘‘ Business as Usual,” and of how, and in what 
direction, we could ‘‘ Capture German Trade.” It now seems 
strange that war and a movement such as these phrases 
represented could proceed concurrently, as they did. 
Politicians emphasised the maxim: ‘‘ Business as Usual,” and 
the newspapers gave us daily articles as to the German trade 
that was to be captured. For nine months of the war or more 
this remained the frame of mind in which it was regarded. 
Even as late as April, 1915, there were complaints of the 
shortage of non-ferrous metal, as a consequence of which 
some manufacturers were unable to keep their plant fully 
occupied, and were losing the services of valuable men. 

All this time the fighting forces were making huge drafts 
on the workers, and on the other hand Birmingham was busier 
than it had ever been in its industrial history. The range of 
products which was being furnished for the war had spread 
immensely. By tradition, Birmingham manufacturers 
expected large demands for rifles, cartridges, military 
‘‘ornaments,’’ saddlery, and tinplate goods, such as 
“canteens.” To these were steadily added many other things 
which previously would have been regarded as outside the 
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sphere of local activities; shells for instance. Subsequent 
experience showed that the local manufacturers and work- 
people were eminently qualified to produce this kind of 
ammunition. Among the artisans who pursued their daily 
occupations within the city and its environs there were 
thousands capable of doing the “‘ precision ’’ work necessary 
in the manufacture of shells, though in the past this manu- 
facture had been more or less the preserve of other centres. 

Mechanical transport grew rapidly to a position of enormous 
importance as a ‘“‘munition’”’ of war. Armoured cars and 
aeroplanes were also added to local products. The manu- 
facturers of the city were not slow to respond to this broadening, 
developing movement along new lines ; on the contrary they 
were keen to participate in it to the fullest possible extent. 
It was to their financial advantage, of course, but it is only 
fair to say that this was not the only, nor at all the greatest, 
consideration which actuated them. Transcending all monetary 
incentives was also a deep feeling of patriotism which made 
them put forth their best energies in such a way as they had 
never done before. 

It will be realised that the progress of those first nine months 
was tremendous, far beyond anything that had been expected ; 
but it became apparent that there was much confusion : owing 
to the want of careful organisation and co-ordination, the best 
of which the city was capable was not being obtained. There 
was also uncertainty as to the sources from which direct 
contracts were derived and more than a suspicion that war 
contracts were being ‘‘ farmed ’’ by too enterprising persons 
who did little or no manufacturing themselves, but acted 
really as intermediaries between the War Office or Admiralty 
and the actual manufacturers of the munitions. To what 
extent this vicious system prevailed it is impossible to say. 
To remedy it and also to secure an increase in output the War 
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Office set up a Munitions Committee in April, 1915. The 
meeting at which this was done was held under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Dudley Docker, C.B., and was addressed by Lord 
Elphinstone, who pointed out that, owing to the unexpected 
and unprecedented demand for the implements of siege 
warfare, a very much larger output of war material was 
required than was anticipated, and’ they now sought 
a business-like method of increasing the sources of 
supply and generally co-ordinating all efforts to that end. 
The original members of the committee appointed at the 
meeting were Mr. Dudley Docker (Chairman), Sir Hallewell 
Rogers, Sir Gerard Muntz, Messrs. T. Harris Spencer, 
Neville Chamberlain, Arthur Chamberlain, A. T. Keen, 
E. V. Hiley, and J. D: Steven, with Captain R. S. Hilton as 
secretary ; and the committee co-opted Messrs. George Ryder 
(Amalgamated Society of Engineers), J. Beard (Workers’ 
Union), and J. Solomon Hill (Allied Trades Federation) as 
representatives of labour. There is no published record of 
what this committee accomplished, but it is well-known that 
they established the National Shell Factory at Washwood 
Heath, and were responsible for much valuable reorganisation, 
which added very appreciably to Birmingham’s output of 
munitions. Their responsibility was considerably reduced 
when the Ministry of Munitions was established'a little time 
later, and took over control of the work. 

In 1915, however, enormous progress was made with the 
task of increasing the output of munitions. New factories of 
abnormal capacity (such as the Vickers’ off-shoot at Drew’s 
Lane, to give but one example), sprang up with astonishing 
rapidity on all sides, and existing works like those of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company and Kynoch’s underwent 
very large extensions. And more and more the manufacture 
of munitions extended into ordinary works, the proprietors 
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of which in their wildest dreams would not have included 
munitions of war among the things they were ever likely 
to make. Not only were the large establishments thus adapted 
to a purpose foreign to their original intention, but quite 
modest factories were diverted from their customary 
occupation, their plant re-organised, and new machinery added 
so that they might minister to the urgent needs of thearmy 
and navy. It is astonishing that while all this was happening 
the authorities still clung to the idea of disturbing “‘ civil 
trade ” as little as possible. One now reads with a smile, 
knowing what followed, that at the meeting which created 
the Munitions Committee, Lord Elphinstone said :—‘‘ The 
great desire of the Government in securing a greater output 
of munitions of war is not to upset legitimate and necessary 
trade more than is absolutely imperative. The general 
prosperity of the country must, as far as possible, be preserved 
in order that when the time comes to pay for the war we shall 
be the better able to do it.” 


THE KING’S VISIT. 


How much was accomplished towards the middle of 1915 
may be seen from the reports of the King’s visit to the city 
on July 22nd and 23rd. It was nominally a “‘ secret ” visit, 
and, in fact, the secret was well kept until practically the last 
moment, when, of course, the unusual preparations at the 
arrival station attracted the attention of the passers-by. 
The visit was in no sense a civic function. True, the Lord Mayor 
of the time (Sir William Bowater) and the then Town Clerk 
(Mr. E. V. Hiley) were present at New Street Station when the 
King arrived in the afternoon from Coventry, but that was 
the full extent of the municipality’s official connection 
with the visit. King George came, primarily, to visit munition 
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works. Before doing this, however, he called at the First 
Southern General Hospital, where he visited many of the 
wards and spoke to numbers of the patients. The remainder 
of the afternoon was spent at the works of the King’s Norton 
Metal Company, where a number of the workshops were 
inspected, work being in full swing at the time. 

That night the King slept in his train in the neighbourhood 
of Shenstone. Next day he came by train to Gravelly Hill, 
and from there set out on a larger programme of visits. First 
came Kynoch’s works at Witton, and though it was obviously 
impossible to see the whole of the works, which covered 50 
acres, His Majesty went into a number of departments selected 
with the object of giving him an idea of the various stages of 
manufacture and organisation of the factory, which even at that 
early stage of the war had resulted in the output being increased 
600 per cent. It is indicative of the object of the visit to the 
munitions works of the city that here, as at other places, not 
only were the principal officials presented to the King, but 
many departmental managers and old servants of the various - 
companies. In this way it was sought to show to the many 
thousand munition workers of the city that their efforts were of 
inestimable value to the nation and that they were appreciated 
at their real worth. From Witton to the Birmingham Smali 
Arms works at Small Heath, the King and his suite passed 
through the centre of the city, where crowds of spectators 
cheered His Majesty. It was a very informal progress, divested 
of all the usual surroundings of a Royal visit, such as 
barricaded and decorated streets. 

The next visit was to the works of the Metropolitan Carriage 
Wagon and Finance Company, Limited, at Saltley, where the 


' King had luncheon with the Directors, and the Birmingham 


Munitions Committee. To the latter the King delivered a 
short address, in which he expressed the pleasure he had had 
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in visiting the munition works. ‘‘ He did not come to criticise, 
but to show his interest in the country’s efforts to meet the 
heavy demands for the means of carrying on the war. He 
greatly appreciated the evident zeal and cheerfulness with 
which all hands were working, not only to maintain the 
present output but to increase it. He was confident that this 
would be done and that there would be but one certain result— 
victory.” After luncheon, there was a tour of some of the 
shops. From Saltley the party went to the works of the 
Birmingham Metal and Munitions Company, Limited, at 
Adderley Park, where also the principal departments were 
visited. The final call was at the works of the Wolseley Motors, 
Limited, where the programme of inspection, on the lines 
that had become familiar during the day, was repeated. 

There was encouragement in the things seen as well as in 
the words said by His Majesty. Factories had been diverted 
from their customary civil occupations ; unfamiliar 
labour, including that of many women and girls who pre- 
viously had never seen the inside of a factory, had been brought 
in and trained to new occupations; and it was a subject of 
astonished comment how quickly this inexperienced labour 
adapted itself to unfamiliar tasks and how keen the women 
were to obtain the largest possible output. They attempted 
with alacrity what hitherto had been regarded as men’s work 
and succeeded beyond expectation. Much as had been accom- 
plished, however, it was but the preliminary to still greater 
demands and still greater effort. 

At the end of 1915 came the ‘‘ Derby Scheme ” of voluntary 
enlistment, and fairly close on the heels of this the Military 
Service Acts, with their various “‘ comb outs.” This was really 
a very trying period for manufacturers and employers. The 
needs of the army were insistent, and, in a sense, antagonistic. 
On the one hand, more soldiers were continually called for, in 
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regular drafts, and on the other hand munitions and more 
munitions in an ever-increasing quantity were proved to be 
indispensable. It was decreed that the fit young men should 
come out of the factories, whether engaged on war work or in 
civil employment, and that the unfit should take their place. 
There was then no talk of endeavouring ‘“‘not to upset 
legitimate trade,” or of preserving the prosperity of the 
country. As 1916 and 1917 dragged on it became more and 
more certain that the only way to preserve the country was 
to disregard most of the requirements of legitimate trade, 
except where it was vitally essential to the well-being of the 
community, and to concentrate all energies on two objects— 
maintaining the strength of the army and navy, and supplying 
them with all the implements of war they could possibly 
require, with a margin for unforeseen contingencies. Individuals 
cried out because of the pressure put upon them, but as a 
community Birmingham set to work with a will to meet these 
two requirements. 

The number of factories that continued to be diverted to 
war purposes was astonishing, and it was equally remarkable 
to find how the range of products was broadened. For instance, 
“tanks ’’ and Handley-Page aeroplanes were added to the 
war products. In another factory there were made the steel 
nets which were used as a defence against submarines. The 
famous Mills’ hand grenade was invented in the city and pro- 
duced here in hundreds of thousands. In other factories were 
produced the special incendiary bombs used by our airmen in 
their raids into Germany, in others sight mechanism for naval 
guns and naval gun mountings. And, of course, during all 
this time the output of rifles, cartridges, shells and the thousand 
and one other things which had been made here all along grew 
steadily. Birmingham became, in truth, a huge arsenal in as 
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complete a sense as any of the recognised arsenals, such as 
Woolwich. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING. 


The fact that some of the laboratories and workshops 
belonging to the University were occupied by wounded soldiers 
did not prevent its staff from contributing to the output of 
munitions. Senior members of the University performed a 
great deal of valuable research work for the Government. 
Sir Oliver Lodge was appointed a member of the Admiralty 
Board of Invention and Research in 1915, under the chairman- 
ship of the late Lord Fisher. In the early days of what was 
known as ‘‘sound ranging” at the Front, the Principal 
supplied instruments which he had previously constructed for 
a special kind of wireless telegraphy by means of earth tapping 
and magnetic induction. The ability to tune and select wireless 
messages and to eliminate hostile disturbance was of special 
importance, and Sir Oliver’s fundamental tuning patent of 
1897 was of great value. Tar testing in the Midlands, with 
reference to the benzine and toluol contents, was carried out 
to a considerable extent, and under Professor Frankland 
there was also a large staff dealing with experiments with 
poisonous gases. Under the heading of Mining, a wide variety 
of war work was performed by Professor Cadman (now Sir 
John Cadman). He was the controlling force in the Govern- 
ment policy in regard to oil fuel. In the Civil Engineering 
section testing was commenced under Professor Lea, at 
Edgbaston, for the Admiralty sometime in 1916, and a special 
study was made of the properties of light alloys of aluminium 
for use in aircraft. A special committee was formed and a 
great deal of work done in relation to the application of 
aluminium to engine parts. This was rendered possible by the 
fact that the War Office allowed the “‘ strength and materials ” 
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laboratory to be used when the University was occupied as a 
military hospital. Great difficulty was experienced by the 
Mechanical Engineering Department in carrying out 
experiments for Government purposes, as workshops had been 
dismantled and, with the exception of the power station, there 
was no space available for carrying out experimental work. 
In the power station experiments could only be made when 
they did not interfere with the supply of power and light to the 
hospital buildings. A number of experiments were made, 
however, on air flow for the Admiralty at the early stages, 
and later this work was continued for the Air Board. This 
had reference largely to carburation at high altitudes, and 
with more experimental facilities the work could have been 
fully developed, but under the circumstances it had to be 
continued in the Air Board’s own laboratory at Farnborough. 
With the first use of “‘ tanks ” the department under Professor 
Burstall carried out experiments with regard to radiators 
intended for the larger ‘‘tanks’’’ which took part in the 1918 
campaign. Much was accomplished in designing radiators 
both in the University and at Oldbury, and the experiments 
were of service in rendering the newer ‘‘ tanks ” less likely to 
overheat their engines. Throughout the period of the 
war Sir William Ashley, the Vice-Principal, was engaged in 
advising the Government on matters of which he had an 
expert knowledge. He served on a large number of Govern- 
ment committees, and on other public bodies. 

In training men and women to undertake novel and highly 
skilled work the Municipal Technical Schools rendered valuable 
service. As early as May, 1915—before the Ministry of 
Munitions itself was created—this work was started, owing 
to the foresight of those connected with the management 
of the schools. Whilst similar institutions in other parts 
of the country found vent for students’ patriotism in the 
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actual manufacture of munitions, a far-seeing policy was 
adopted locally for the making of munition makers. 

Early efforts were limited in scope, but up to October, 1916, 
the School in Suffolk Street had already equipped some 1,700 
men with the special knowledge which would effectively enable 
them ‘‘to do their bit,’ and was sending forth a steady 
stream of men and women competent in both the lower and 
higher grades of work. 

The Ministry of Munitions speedily recognised the import- 
ance and value of the work. Offers of financial and other 
assistance for the development of the scheme were made and 
readily accepted. The training was carried on at the three 
centres—the Municipal Techincal School in Suffolk Street, 
and the Technical Schools at Aston and Handsworth. 

The widening of the scope of the training was continuous. 
In the first place men were trained simply to go into work- 
shops and produce shells, but special classes were started later 
for teaching the more highly-skilled work of tool-setting, 
gauge-making and the manufacture of tools. The students 
were, of course, mostly those who were ineligible for military 
service. There was a number of cases of individuals who were 
prepared to make great sacrifices in order that they might 
do something of real advantage to the country. Among the 
women who expressed a willingness to be taught was one whose 
home had been demolished in the bombardment of one of 
the seaside resorts on the north-east coast, and another who 
had lost over a dozen relatives in the war. 

Altogether several thousand workers were trained, and, in 
addition, the school authorities undertook to give special 
instruction to discharged soldiers to assist them to overcome 
their disablement. 

In March, 1918, a party of journalists representing news- 
papers in the British Dominions, America, and at home, 
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spent a week in the city and district, visiting munition works, 
and it is interesting to quote a sentence here and there from 
what was written :— 


It grips and it grips again. Its immensity is beyond calculation. 
You work here—work night and day, without talk, with sleeves rolled 
up, and your shoulder to the task. . . . The scale of Birmingham’s war 
activities is colossal. This industrial epic will never be written, for the 
simple reason that no man is equal to the task. There is an article in 
every workshop, a volume in every trade. To be kept for a week, as 
our visitors were, walking through hives of industry where work pro- 
ceeds to the roar of the furnace, the hiss of escaping steam, the rythmic 
throb of the engine, the crash of hydraulic presses, the metallic ring 
of stamping machines, and the clatter of lighter operations at the 
benches as fuse parts are being assembled is to leave the mind with 
nothing but confused impressions. But out of this welter of ideas, 
imperfectly grasped and imperfectly correlated, emerge two very 
distinct conceptions—one of immensity of effort and output and the 
other of the power of organisation. 

No turn of the kaleidoscope ever produced a more startling 
change than the total conversion accomplished in Birmingham. 
Jewellers abandoned their craftmanship and the fashioning of gold 
and silver ornaments for the production of anti-gas apparatus and other 
war material; old-established firms noted for their art productions, 
which had found a permanent home in most of the museums of the 
world, turned to the manufacture of an intricate type of hand grenade. 
Cycle-makers devoted their activities to fuses and shells; world-famous 
pen-makers adapted their machines to the manufacture of cartridge 
clips; and railway carriage companies launched out with artillery 
wagons, limbers, tanks and aeroplanes, and the chemical works devoted 
their energies to the production of the deadly T.N.T. All the people 
in the city became absorbed by the new national effort. 

Here is an instance, a striking, though by no means solitary instance, 
of a great industrial centre, transforming itself, laboriously adapting all 
its energies, to the violent enterprise of killing in order to save us from 
worse than death. . . . Birmingham has transformed itself for 
the purpose of war, and it is well that the world should be made 
aware of the magnitude and the thoroughness of the achievement. 

It is not possible within reasonable compass to tell in detail all that 
has been seen and learned during this journalists’ visit to the 
“Metropolis of the Midlands’’ and the towns not far away. We have 
been shown tanks in course of construction—not one at a time, but by 
whole battalions. We have walked through miles of workshops and 
watched the manufacture of shells and fuses at all stages, from the 
steel billet and rough brass forging to the finished and tested product. 
We have visited factories where rifles are made by the million and 
Lewis guns by the thousand. We have inspected works which produce 
artillery limbers by hundreds. Monster aeroplanes have been built 
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up under our eyes. Aeroplane engines and big guns we have watched 
in the making. We have examined chemical processes by which from 
the colourless liquid called ‘‘ gas tar toluene ’’ clever men produce the 
reddish, flaky, terribly explosive substance called tri-nitro-toluol, or 
T.N.T. It will surprise some people to learn that in the Midlands— 
somewhere in Munitions Area No. 4, to be quite precise—more tanks 
and aeroplanes are being turned out than in any other part of the 
country. 

Other quotations, such as these, from the writings of 
journalists who spent the week here might be given, but 
probably sufficient has been extracted to serve the purpose 
intended—to bring home the immensity of the effort made in 
the city and district. It is, perhaps, invidious to refer to 
what was done by individual firms, particularly as it is 
impossible within the compass of a volume such as this, to 
collect and produce a complete record of each manufacturer’s 
achievement ; but it is interesting and instructive to give an 
idea of what some of them did. 


SOME BIG CONTRACTS. 


Kynochs contracted to manufacture each week 25,000,000 
rifle cartridges, 300,000 revolver cartridges, 500,000 cartridge 
clips, 110,000 18-pounder brass cases, and 300 tons of cordite, 
and successfully carried out their undertaking. Indeed, during 
1918, when a special effort was made to meet the demands 
caused by the successful German offensive, the output of 
cartridges reached 29,750,000 per week. The figures become 
even more impressive in the light of the fact that ‘‘ there are 
102 operations in the manufacture of a single rifle cartridge, 
and the limit of accuracy prescribed in nearly all the finished 
dimensions is within one-thousandth of an inch.’’ All these 
things, except the cordite, were manufactured in Birmingham. 

The story of the expansion of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company’s production, as told in their book, ‘‘ Munitions of 
War,” is fascinating, but too long to be reproduced, and must 
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be summed up in a few sentences. ‘‘ In the first six months of 
the war the output (of rifles) increased in the ratio of 6 to 40. 
Within 17 months the increase from the start rose in the pro- 
portion as 6 is to 80. For the next nine months the output curve 
ran level, but another great effort raised the productions in the 
proportion of 6 to go, and within 24 years of the outbreak of 
war a further gain of 6 to 95 was obtained. From the average 
of 135 rifles per week which obtained in the five years before 
the war, and production was increased to about 10,000 per 
week.” Rifles were not the only things made by the firm. In 
the early days they made 50 Lewis guns per week, but they 
reached 2,000 per week and steadily maintained it. The 
daily output of bicycles became larger than that of a week in 
pre-war times, and in addition there were also motor bicycles 
and 150,000 aeroplane parts per week. This, of course, takes 
no account of the work done by the Daimler Motor Company 
in the manufacture of motors and aeroplanes, which, although 
to be counted to the credit of the company as a whole, does not 
come within the scope of a description of what was done in 
Birmingham during the war. 

The Vickers-Metropolitan group of factories in Birmingham 
made a considerable contribution to the war needs of the 
nation. Important extensions were made to the plant of the 
Wagon works for the purpose of turning out large numbers of 
‘“ tanks,” Handley-Page aeroplanes, and other of the larger 
engines of war. That branch of the combine which until 
recently was known as The Electric and Ordnance Accessories 
Company, Limited, underwent an enormous expansion, 
particularly in the new factory at Drews Lane, Ward End. 
The building and equipment of the factory would make an 
interesting story were there space to tell it. The special product 
was fuses, and of these 38 millions were made. This was in 
addition to large numbers of anti-aircraft shells and cases, 
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naval and field cases, the average weekly output of the latter 
two being 85,000. There were 15,000 employees at Ward End 
and Aston. Another Vickers’ subsidiary, the Wolseley Motors, 
Limited, also made a notable contribution. It is known 
that over 4,000 Wolseley cars were used in the war, but the 
scope of the firm’s activities was much wider than that. No 
fewer than 4,500 aero engines were built and sufficient engine 
spare parts to be equivalent to another 1,500 engines. Nearly 
700 complete aeroplanes were turned out, 850 wing and tail- 
planes and 6,000 propellors; over three million shells were 
made, and the whole of the transmission mechanism of the 
British rigid airships was built by Messrs. Vickers. Nearly 300 
British warships were fitted with director firing gear and gun 
sights made at Adderley Park, and 1,000 naval gun mountings 
were produced there. 

These few details may well be rounded off by a brief note 
supplied by one who, during the war, was intimately associated, 
on behalf of the Ministry of Munitions, with Birmingham’s 
great effort:—The variety and numerical quantity of 
ammunition produced in Birmingham and district no doubt 
exceeded that of any other part of the country, but as regards 
actual weights, other districts in the North had the advantage 
of producing heavy shell. Small arms ammunition was pro- 
duced here at the rate of millions of rounds daily. Birmingham’s 
output of shell was a relatively small part of her total pro- 
duction, while the lighter and finer components which go to 
make up a complete round of gun ammunition were turned 
out here in immense quantities. It is easier, however, to give 
an impression which can be visualized by the lay mind in 
terms of shell, and a few figures in this connection are as 
follow :—More than 15,000,000 finished shells (empty) were 
produced in this district during the 24 years of the “‘ useful ”’ 
life of the Ministry of Munitions. The weight of these shells 
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was well over a quarter-of-a-million tons. Placed end to end 
they would form a line of 3,000 miles long, or packed in ro-ton 
trucks, the train necessary to hold them would stretch from 
Birmingham to Bournemouth (about 160 miles). 

Referring to the various components for shell, certain vital 
and very accurate parts necessary to each quick-firing 
round were produced at the rate of nearly 12 millions weekly. 
Other essential apparatus for firing howitzers was made at 
the rate of over half-a-million per week. These, with cartridge 
cases, shell plugs, fuses, boxes, tins, etc., were produced in 
such quantities that several of the depots established by the 
Ministry of Munitions for the inspection of such articles 
measured their total input in thousands of millions. 
More remarkable than even these big figures, to an enlightened 
observer, was the spirit of the people who produced these 
things. It was unavoidable that there should be much con- 
fusion and overlapping in the Government’s dealings with 
the producers. Manufacturers were hampered by continual 
changes of requirements, endless demands for figures and 
statistics, irritating restrictions and comparisons as regards 
labour, tools and materials. Nevertheless, they ‘‘ delivered 
the goods ” with wonderful patience and perseverance, which 
was a source of inspiration to some of those who remained 
at home as surely as was the cheerful spirit of our fighting 
men abroad. 

These facts were evidently in the mind of Mr. Lloyd George 
when he said in the Birmingham Town Hall :—*“ The country, 
the empire and the world owe to the skill, the ingenuity, the 
industry and the resource of Birmingham a deep debt of 
gratitude, and as an old Minister of Munitions, and as the 
present Prime Minister, I am here to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the services which you rendered at that perilous 
moment.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MOBILISATION OF LABOUR. 


Work OF TRADE UNION LEADERS—MUNITIONS 
TRIBUNAL—EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES—JEWELLERS 


MAKING MUNITIONS — ALIENS — SUBSTITUTION— 
WoMEN — JUVENILES — FACTORY EXTENSIONS— 
EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE — SETTLEMENT OF 


DISPUTES—DEMOBILISATION. 


CERTAIN labour problems have been touched upon in the 
chapter relating to munitions and trade, but the mobilisation 
of labour is an aspect of the industrial side of war that became 
sufficiently important during the war under review to justify a 
separate chapter. The following pages are devoted to an 
account of this movement, mainly from the Ministry of Labour 
standpoint, though it should be mentioned, by way of preface, 
that trade organisations, representing masters and men, 
sometimes jointly and sometimes separately, did almost as 
much as official bodies toward the organisation of victory. 
It was fortunate for the Government that in Birmingham, 
where several of the key industries, from the munition point 
of view, have their centre, not only were the leading manu- 
facturers and artisans so trained as to be adaptable to changing 
conditions, but so alive were they to the necessity of backing 
up the “‘ powers that be” during a national emergency that 
they were prepared to put up with even vexatious inter- 
ferences, provided that they were allowed to get on with the 
work they had undertaken to do for the country. 
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A tribute is also due to certain of the local leaders of Labour, 
whose names it would be invidious to mention, but whose 
patriotic efforts should be remembered because they were 
able to infuse into the industrial ranks such a conciliatory 
spirit that the mobilisation of Labour, one of the most difficult 
operations ever undertaken on a large scale, was carried on, in 
Birmingham at any rate, without undue friction, strikes being 
practically unheard of during the critical period, while the 
work of the co-ordinating agents of the Government was much 
facilitated. Individual disputes inevitably occurred, but most 
of these were amicably settled. In the case of controlled 
establishments in particular, valuable work was done by the 
Munitions Tribunal, under the able direction of Mr. Frank 
Tillyard, Professor of Commercial Law in the Birmingham 
University. 

As the State became more intimately concerned with the 
control and direction of Labour, it followed that increasing 
use was made of institutions which were known before the 
war as Labour Exchanges, and later as Employment Exchanges. 
The Government had established six of these in Birmingham 
to increase the mobility of labour—the Central Exchanges in 
Corporation Street, and those at Aston, Handsworth, Great 
Hampton Street, Selly Oak, and Sparkhill. All these possessed 
fully-equipped men’s, women’s, boys’ and girls’ departments. 

The state of employment in Birmingham for the three years 
immediately preceding the declaration of war might be 
described as very good, good, and fairly good. The first week 
of August, 1914, however, witnessed a sudden change. A 
state of depression, and, for a short time, of stagnation, pre- 
vailed. The Board of Trade early realised that the best national 
service which could be rendered by the Employment Exchanges 
was to assist the naval and military authorities in every 
possible way, and that all else was subordinate to this work. 

K 
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At this time it should be remembered that the War Office 
and the Admiralty alone were responsible for equipment and 
stores, as well as personnel of His Majesty’s forces. 

The first call for labour was not long in coming. It was 
an urgent one for skilled workers for the dockyards. Large 
numbers of such workers as carpenters and joiners, rivetters, 
metal mechanics, plumbers, fitters, blacksmiths, etc., were 
promptly found. The Army also called for various craftsmen 
and labourers skilled in particular industries. Workers were 
further in demand to harvest the crops throughout the 
country. 

Looking back over the five years of turmoil, it seems strange 
to have to record that by the end of December, 1914—four 
months after the outbreak of war—there was an absolute 
shortage of skilled operatives in the following Birmingham » 
occupations :—capstan hands, turret hands, grinders, millers, 
shapers, slotters, planers, spelter workers, glass makers, 
drillers, turners, sheet-metal workers, rectors, metal 
mechanics, brass founders, smiths (all kinds), brush makers, 
scientific instrument makers, tool makers, gun smiths, wicker 
workers, rope makers, leather workers, die makers, basket 
makers. So acute was the shortage of certain types of skilled 
engineering operatives that early in January, 1915, it was 
necessary to institute a limited but strict form of labour 
priority. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES. 


Henceforth the machinery of the Employment Department 
had to function in two main directions—firstly, the finding 
of urgently-needed labour, and, secondly, in co-operation with 
the naval and military authorities to endeavour to allot, as far 
as was possible, the various war contracts in such a way as 
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would assist those trades which otherwise would succumb to 
the prevailing conditions. The various methods employed to 
meet these problems would make a romantic history in them- 
selves. 

It will, perhaps, be more convenient to deal with the second 
division of functions before dealing with the actual finding 
of labour. Probably the most noticeable revival of employ- 
ment was that which took place in the jewellery, brass and 
light metal, cycle, and motor-cycle industries. As is known, 
these trades are the first to feel the effect of 
industrial depression, and on the outbreak of war 
there was a sudden slump. Specialised officers of the Depart- 
ment were instructed to investigate the facilities which these 
firms possessed for the manufacture of the numerous articles 
required for equipping the new armies, the navy, the various 
camps and hospitals in the course of formation, as well as for 
troops in the actual field of operations on the Continent. The 
policy of the Department was directed towards co-operation 
with the Admiralty and War Office with a view of 
endeavouring, as far as was possible, to allot the various 
contracts in such a way as to assist those trades which 
immediately felt the effects of the war. 

The result of this policy was, so far as Birmingham was 
concerned, of a successful character. Indeed, within a few 
weeks, employment in certain industries was revived with 
remarkable suddenness—a suddenness almost equal to that 
which witnessed their depression in the early stages of the war. 

Probably the most noticeable revival of employment was 
that which took place in the jewellery and kindred trades. 
It had been reported that rows upon rows of machines, stamps 
and presses were lying idle throughout the jewellery district, 
and for a time efforts were concentrated among the 
jewellery trades of Birmingham, by way of obtaining informa- 
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tion and reporting as to the nature of the articles for which 
Government contracts might be placed, the rates at which such 
articles might be delivered, the kind of plant installed, the 
number of workpeople employed at the time of the inspection, 
and the number employed just previous to the outbreak of war. 
The result of this enquiry soon became apparent. Manu- 
facturers were asked and encouraged to adapt their machines, 
stamps and presses for making such articles as mess tins, 
water bottles, buttons, regimental badges and titles, etc., and, 
further, to make direct application to the War Office and the 
Admiralty for contracts. Most of the firms rose to the occasion, 
and soon the machinery which, for a time, had been lying idle, 
was set in motion. Short-time gave way to full hours of labour. 
and eventually, in many instances, full-time to overtime, 
The change was a remarkable one, and the policy of the Board 
of Trade did much to steady an important industry at a juncture 
which was, to say the least, most critical. The action taken 
was particularly beneficial to the numerous small employers 
in the jewellery trade, who, by accepting War Office contracts 
and adapting their plant for the requirements of that Depart- 
ment, were enabled to tide over a period which otherwise would 
have been disastrous. In truth, it may be said many of these 
small employers were thus saved from financial ruin. 

A speedy revival of the brass trade, the woodworking 
branches of the building trade, and the motor-cycle and cycle 
industries, was brought about by similar methods. 

Co-operation between the War Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Employment Department was now instituted in order that the 
Exchanges might be in a position to gauge the probable 
labour requirements of firms, and in every instance early 
notification was made by the War Department to the Employ- 
ment Exchanges of the placing of contracts. The finding of 
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labour necessary to carry out these contracts was then the 
problem set the Exchanges. 

Certain duties in connection with the registration of Aliens, 
including co-operaticn with local firms in respect of Germans, 
Austrians and Hungarians, were allocated to the Employment 
Exchanges, and with the coming of the Belgian Refugees 
there was placed at their disposal an actual reservoir 
of labour. The fact that the refugees were so soon placed in a 
self-supporting position is sufficient tribute to the work of the 
Exchanges without going into details here. Two other steps 
are also noteworthy—voluntary arrangements with employers 
to release specially-needed skilled men, and a campaign among 
wholesale and retail traders for the substitution of women for 
men. 

March, 1915, witnessed the first definite scheme of War 
Service for Women. The call was for workers for farm and 
dairy work, leather - stitching, brush - making, clothing, 
machinery and light machinery for armaments. In quick 
succession the Employment Exchanges were called upon to 
perform administrative work in connection with a more com- 
prehensive system of priority of labour demands, Defence of 
the Realm Regulations, unlawful enticement of labour, Defence 
of the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914, skilled labour from 
Canada, the enrolling of war munitions volunteers, temporary 
release from the colours of men for harvest work, and holiday 
workers for the same purpose. These in turn were followed 
by the placing of women for employment in Military hospitals, 
the finding of housing accommodation for Belgian refugees, 
and work in connection with the Munitions of War Act (July, 
1915), and the National Registration Act (August, 1915). 

A few words must be said about each of these operations. 
First, we will deal with the system of priority for labour. 
There was in operation at the outbreak of the war a system for 
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‘clearing ” labour. The headquarters was known as the 
National Clearing House, and there were issued daily sheets 
and a private weekly newspaper giving particulars of fresh 
vacancies, cancellations and amendments, together with a 
special supplement known as the ‘‘ Labour Priority Gazette.”’ 
In this supplement only those vacancies were printed which 
related to special demands which were urgent and to which 
priority was to be given, as indicated by the Admiralty, 
Ministry of Munitions, and other Government Departments. 


LABOUR RECRUITING SCHEMES. 


The Exchanges were responsible for placing in employment 
labour obtained from Canada and other Dominions as a result 
of the special missions which were sent out to recruit such 
labour. In numerous instances officials were deputed to find 
the necessary housing accommodation for the Colonial workers. 
The disbursement of out-of-work, subsistence and sickness 
allowances was in the hands of the Exchanges, likewise the 
settlement of all disputes between native employees and 
Colonials. In fact, the room of the officer responsible for 
dealing with these workers at the Central Exchange was 
converted every Friday night into a Colonial ‘‘ Club.”’ 

The enrolment of War Munition Volunteers was the outcome 
cf arrangements made by the Ministry of Munitions. 
Accommodation at the Council House was found for the officials 
of the Employment Exchanges by the then Lord Mayor. 
Skilled workers were asked to place their services at the disposal 
of, and to enter into a contract with, the Ministry of Munitions 
to work in controlled establishments in any part of the United 
Kingdom. After the initial send-off, the enrolment of volunteers 
was transferred to the Employment Exchanges. This work pro- 
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ceeded from the middle of 1915 to the Armistice in November, 
1918. Thousands of skilled men were enrolled in the Bir- 
mingham area and a very large number were employed in the 
district. These were not only locally enrolled men but also 
importations from other districts. The adjudication on cases 
for transfer was a most delicate matter, as it was obviously not 
in the national interests that all who volunteered should be 
moved from their then-existing employment. The scheme 
worked smoothly and well in this and some other districts, 
and was the means of mitigating serious shortages in the 
skilled labour required by Munition Controllers. A sub- 
sidiary scheme was eventually launched, known as the Army 
Reserve Munitions Workers. The men enrolled under this 
scheme were, for the most part, unskilled workmen of military 
ages but placed in low medical categories, who agreed to be 
relegated to Army Reserve W., and who were not called up for 
Military Service while allocated as workers upon munitions. 

As regards male workers, three other sources of labour 
supply may be mentioned. Registered Substitutes were men 
who were not considered physically or industrially fit for 
unskilled work as Army Reserve Munition Workers, but who 
could be used for substitution purposes if they so agreed. 
They were, in a very large measure, men of very poor physique 
and whose services, therefore, were most difficult to utilise. 
A more profitable source was discovered in the placing of dis- 
charged sailors and soldiers. A system was eventually evolved 
whereby officers of the Exchanges interviewed men before 
their discharge. Those who were fit for work and were not 
returning to their old employment were registered or enrolled 
and placed in work. Lastly, as a result of the National 
Registration procedure, appeals were made inviting men 
to volunteer for the National Service generally, war work 
in particular, and work on the land. These were known as 
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National Service Volunteers. The scheme was eventually 
re-cast and launched under fresh conditions, men being known 
as War Work Volunteers and War Agriculture Volunteers. 
Large numbers were enrolled as National Service Volunteers, 
but owing to the fact that so many of them were employed 
upon munitions of war, it was not possible to utilise more 
than a small percentage of local volunteers. Better results 
were obtained, however, from the more restricted method of 
recruitment of War Work Volunteers and large numbers were 
placed with local firms, mostly upon unskilled operations. 

When Conscription came into force it was necessary to 
secure protection for skilled mechanics engaged upon urgent 
war work. The Military Service Act No. 2 had hardly been 
set into operation before the problem could be summed up 
as ‘“‘men or munitions.”’ The situation could only 
be relieved by dilution, and to enable semi-skilled workers 
to be freed for service, training classes were started by the 
Ministry of Munitions at local Technical Schools and Govern- 
ment Instructional Factories for the training of dilutees, both 
men and women. 

Only slight relief was obtained from the training of low 
category men, but large numbers of women were made avail- 
able for employment in local factories. The Employment 
Exchanges also were concerned in the further stage of recruit- 
ment occasioned by the withdrawal of war service badges and 
the institution of the Trade Card Protection Schemes, by reason 
of the fact that they were required to find substitutes for 
certain men who could not otherwise be made available for 
enlistment. From the 1st January, 1917, to the end of May, 
Ig18, some 700 cases were referred to the local Exchanges 
for the provision of substitutes. In approximately one-fifth 
of the cases substitution was effected by the Exchanges and 
nearly all the residue was cancelled by the M.A.R.O. This 
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was mainly due to employers appealing to the Govern- 
ment Departments from whom they held contracts, 
for the protection of their workpeople. The fact that such 
protection was granted indicates the serious shortage of labour 
of all kinds caused by the operation of the Military Service 
Acts. It should, however, be pointed out that the output 
of munitions of war was not only maintained but tremendously 
increased. 


NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


There only remains to be dealt with the large reservoir 
of labour obtained from the employment of women, girls, and 
boys. There are few districts in the country where women’s 
labour was utilised for war work or where women have 
responded to their country’s call to a greater extent than in 
Birmingham. Unlike some other districts, the employment of 
women in factories had for many years been a normal con- 
dition of industry. The local supply of female labour soon 
became inadequate, however, and thousands of women had 
to be imported to satisfy the demands of the local factories. 
Women of all classes responded to the urgent appeal for 
workers, many being of superior education and intelligence 
whilst others were of the factory type or were recruited from 
the ranks of domestic service. All were eager to assist in the 
national emergency. 

It is estimated that about 15,000 women were imported 
into Birmingham from all parts of the British Isles. This 
influx of workers naturally overtaxed the available housing 
accommodation, and this trouble became acute. With the 
assistance of the municipal authorities a register of lodging 
accommodation was opened, and individual firms inaugurated 
special departments and employed welfare workers and lodging 
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inspectors to find suitable accommodation for the strangers 
to the city. A receiving hostel under the management of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association was opened, and also 
one for Catholic girls. In addition, the Travellers’ Aid Society 
rendered valuable assistance in meeting women at the railway 
stations and conducting them to their lodgings or to Employ- 
ment Exchanges. Later, the majority of women brought into 
Birmingham were medically examined before being sent forward 
for employment. This examination served a very useful 
purpose and resulted in an improvement in the type of women 
recruited for munition work from a distance. 

The work undertaken by women and girls in the local 
factories included the following occupations :—machine 
operators, metal filers, lathe hands, inspectors, capstan hands, 
welders, solderers, packers, and viewers. 

Large numbers of the women were employed under the 
Ministry of Munitions Inspection Boards as viewers and 
inspectors. They were required to work alternate weeks on 
the night shift, and after five weeks had to undergo an 
efficiency test. This employment was most popular, being 
clean and light, and attracted a more refined type of woman 
than the ordinary factory worker. 

It was noticeable that large numbers of women were brought 
to employment in Birmingham after having been trained in 
Technical Schools and Government Instructional Factories. 
The training thus given enabled women to replace men to a 
very large extent, if not entirely, upon some operations, and 
in each case good work was accomplished to the entire satis- 
faction of the employer. In addition, the introduction of 
women considerably increased the general output and made 
possible the release of many able-bodied men for the fighting 
forces. Soon women were to be found undertaking many 
tasks which, in pre-war days, were considered beyond their 
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strength and capacity. Amongst the occupations eventually 
taken up by the women were :— 


TRANSPORT :— 
Ticket collectors, lift attendants, conductors, motor drivers, 
van drivers, railway carriage cleaners, repair shop labourers. 


PUBLIC UTILITY UNDERTAKINGS :— 
Scavengers and road cleaners, postwomen, letter sorters. 


MUNCIPAL SERVICES :— 
School attendance officers, general labourers in gas and electric 
works, switchboard attendants. 


COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS :— 
Clerical work in banks, municipal offices, insurance offices, 
government offices, post offices. 


Munition WORK :— 
Works chemists, metallurgists, welders, core-makers, shapers, 
solderers, wood-workers. 


Foop :— 
Flour millers and labourers, bakers and confectioners. 

The account of women’s war-time work in Birmingham 
(given in another chapter) includes the enlistment of women 
in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, the Women’s Royal 
Air Force, the Women’s Royal Naval Service, and the Women’s 
Land Army, and here it is sufficient to refer briefly to the part 
played by the Exchanges in their recruitment. Taking into 
consideration the large numbers of women already engaged 
locally upon munition work, the number who joined the 
Women’s Auxiliary Forces was satisfactory. They entered 
upon the following occupations :— 


W.A.A.C. ; Domestic workers, clerks, telegraphists, telephonists, etc. 
W.R.A.F.: Clerks, storewomen, riggers, motor drivers. 

W.R.N.S. : Motor drivers and clerks. 

W.L.A. : General land workers. 


As regards juveniles, a ‘‘choice of employment ” scheme 
established under the Act of I9g10, was in operation in Bir- 
mingham. This scheme involved the co-operation of the 
Employment Department and the Local Education Authority. 
From the early days of the war there was an insistent demand 
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for boy and girl labour, and the local Employment Exchanges 
were placing boys and girls at an average rate of 1,000 per 
month. 


NEW FACTORIES AND EXTENSIONS. 


Some typical examples of the extension of Birmingham 
factories may be given here. A large firm of motor car manu- 
facturers had a large new works in course of erection at the 
outbreak of war, and steps were immediately take to expedite 
its completion. The building was completed in record time, 
the machinery installed, and in a remarkably short time some 
14,000 workpeople, mostly women and girls, were engaged in 
making shells and fuses, where but a short time before nothing 
was to be seen but green fields. 

Two large firms of small arms munition manufacturers 
greatly extended their works immediately on the outbreak of 
the war, and increased the number of their employees, again 
mostly women and girls, from about 2,000 to 15,000. A well- 
known motor company, engaged in pre-war days upon touring 
cars, commercial vehicles, electric lighting installations, etc., 
increased its number of employees from 2,300 to approximately 
25,000, and transferred its output to the manufacture of 4.5 
howitzer guns, 9.2 shells, 18-pounder shells, 8in. shells, 
armoured cars, aeroplanes and aeroplane engines, motor 
transport vehicles, and agricultural machines. The workers 
for this factory were recruited from all parts of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

While Birmingham’s war-time activities were mainly in 
munition work, the enterprise of one large firm in the pre- 
paration of food for H.M. forces and for civilian consumption 
employed much labour. In pre-war days, this firm generally 
manufactured chocolate and cocoa. During the period of the 
war, their output of cocoa more than doubled, and two 
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factories were established, though not in this area, for milk 
condensing. In addition, two new branches, one local and one 
in Worcestershire, were established for the purpose of drying 
and packing vegetables. In addition, a sugar refinery was set 
up, and sweetened cocoa and milk powder produced. 

The rubber trade during the period of the war expanded 
enormously in Birmingham, and an Aston firm considerably 
extended their premises, and, in addition, built a further 
factory. This firm was engaged almost exclusively on war 
work, and among its products may be mentioned the following: 
shell sheaths, expiratory valves, respirator straps, rubber 
discs, fuse washers, motor radiator washers, fuse caps. 

This chapter must necessarily include some reference to the 
part played by the jewellery and allied trades in the develop- 
ment of war-time industries. The skill and adaptability of the 
jeweller were utilised in those directions where very fine and 
delicate work was required, and, in addition, the trade turned 
out millions of small metal articles which their plant was 
particularly well adapted to produce. Even those firms who 
could not be engaged on munitions, found employment 
very much akin to war-work by producing quantities of small 
personal requisites for the troops, such as metal cigarette 
cases, automatic lighting sets, match boxes, pencil cases, 
lockets, watches and “‘ patriotic ’’ jewellery, flag day buttons 
and unofficial regimental badges. 

The actual war-work undertaken by people engaged in these 
industries should be cited :—shell parts, military buttons, 
badges, letters, figures, gas helmet fittings, aeroplane parts, 
safety shutters, mess tins and water bottles, trench lamps, etc. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of local Employment 
Exchanges and assist them in the solution of the many problems 
arising out of the abnormal conditions due to the war, the 
Greater Birmingham Employment Committee was inaugurated 
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in April, 1918. This Committee still existed at the time of 
writing, and consisted of representatives in equal proportions 
of employers and trade unions, together with a limited number 
of additional members representative of important sections of 
local activity which could not otherwise be represented. 
The main reason for the institution of the Committee was to 
deal with the problem of resettlement which would arise 
out of demobilisation. In the period April to November, 1918, 
the Committee rendered great assistance in dealing with the 
current work of the Exchanges, and in particular in adjudicating 
upon substitution cases and balancing the rival claims of the 
military authorities and employers of labour. 


THE WAGES OF MEN. 


The general position in the Birmingham district in regard 
to wages in August, 1914, was that after a rather prolonged 
period of inactivity the Unions were formulating claims for a 
revision of the wages then in operation. For example, in the 
Engineering trades the last advance before the war was given 
in IgII, when an agreement was made stabilising the rate then 
in existence for a period of three years. In July, 1914, the 
Engineering and Foundry Trades Unions had put in an 
application for a further advance in wages, and, except for 
the war, this would undoubtedly have been followed by other 
applications in the various trades in the Birmingham district. 

On the outbreak of war the matter was deferred for some 
time and it was not till December, 1914, that an advance of 
2/- per week was agreed upon between the Engineering 
Employers’ Association and the Unions concerned. A further 
advance was obtained in July, 1915, amounting to 3/- per 
week. All subsequent advances were obtained by arbitration 
awards. 


i 
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In February, 1915, the Committee on Production was 
appointed with a view to securing the maximum output in 
the Engineering and Shipbuilding establishments. One of the 
recommendations of this Committee was that in order to avoid 
stoppages, differences should be referred to arbitration, and 
on the passing of the Munitions of War Act, 1915, the Com- 
mittee on Production became a statutory Arbitration Tribunal, 
and wages and other questions were referred to them when 
parties failed to agree. 

In September, 1916, the Birmingham operatives having 
failed to obtain a further advance locally, referred their 
application to the Committee on Production, who awarded an 
advance of 3/- per week, bringing the total to that time up to 
8/- per week. 

While these were general advances and not advances on a 
particular rate, the effect of them was that the pre-war district 
rate of 38/- per week for skilled mechanics was raised to 46/- 
per week. From this time onwards wages questions in the 
Engineering and Foundry trades were dealt with by the 
Committee on Production until the time of the Armistice, 
and the awards given were national awards applicable to all 
districts and all classes of labour employed in the Engineering 
and Foundry trades received the benefit of them. 

Under these awards wages were advanced as follows :— 


APRIL, 1917: First National Award—s5/- per week, or in districts 
where less than 7/- had previously been given 
during the war period, an amount which would bring 
up the total to 12/-. 


AUGUST, 1917: 3/-. 


OCTOBER, 1917: The ‘‘ Churchill Bonus ” of 124 per cent. to skilled 
time-workers of 21 years of age and over. 


DECEMBER, 1917: 5/-. 
January, 1918: 74 per cent. on the earnings of piece-workers, 


AUGUST, 1918: 3/6. 
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After the Armistice the Committee on Production ceased to 
deal with wages questions, and the Interim Court of 
Arbitration was appointed under the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act, 1918, which was passed for the purpose of 
stabilising wages during the period of transition from war to 
peace production. The Interim Court of Arbitration gave an 
award of 5/- per week in December, IgT9. 

In November, 1919, the Industrial Courts Act was passed, 
which set up a permanent Industrial Court. This Court gave 
the following awards in the Engineering and Foundry trades :— 
DECEMBER, 1919: A general advance of 5/- per week. 
APRIL, 1920: 3/- per week. 

JUNE, 1920: SYP ob > 

The total national advances, therefore, given by the Courts of 
Arbitration amounted to 32/6 per week, plus 124 per cent., 
in the case of time-workers, and 74 per cent. on total earnings 
in the case of piece-workers, in addition to which in the Bir- 
mingham area there is the 8/- per week given between August, 
1914, and April, 1917. 

The pre-war rate of a skilled fitter or turner was 38/- per 
week, the rate at the time of the Armistice was 46/- per week, 
plus 16/6, plus 124 per cent. or 74 per cent. These general 
advances were extended either by agreement or by awards 
of the Court to practically all the metal trades employes 
engaged on munitions work in the Birmingham area. 

The pre-war rate of the labourer was 23/- per week. By the 
beginning of 1917 this had been increased to 30/- per week, and 
the subsequent awards of the Committee on Production raised 
this rate to 36/- per week, plus 26/6, plus 124 per cent. 

It must be remembered that while the rates given were 
called district rates, the actual earnings of the men engaged 
upon munitions work in this area were considerably in excess 
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of these figures. Apart from the fact that the more highly 
skilled men normally received wages higher than minimum 
district rates, there was a very considerable amount of piece- 
work in the Birmingham district. During the war period there 
was also, of course, a good deal of overtime. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 


Birmingham was singularly free from serious trade disputes 
during the period of the War. Immediately following the 
commencement of hostilities the questions then outstanding 
were discussed at a joint meeting of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, the Management Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Trade Unions, and the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party. On August 25th, 1914, it 
was resolved :—‘‘ That an immediate effort be made to 
terminate all existing trade disputes, whether strikes or lock- 
outs, and whenever new points of difficulty arise during the 
war period a serious attempt should be made by all concerned 
to reach an amicable settlement before resorting to a strike 
or lock-out.” As a result of the passing of this resolution, the 
number of strikes in progress throughout the country was 
reduced to a negligible quantity within a month or so of the 
outbreak of war. 

The Committee on Production was appointed on the 4th 
February, 1915, by the First Lord of the Treasury “‘ to enquire 
into and report forthwith, after consultation with the 
representatives of employers and workmen, as to the best steps 
to be taken to ensure that the productive power of the 
employes in the Engineering and Shipbuilding establishments 
working for Government purposes shall be made fully available 
so as to meet the needs of the nation in the present emergency.’ 

L 
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The first members of the Committee were Sir George Askwith 
(now Lord Askwith), Sir Francis Hopwood, Sir George Gibb, 
representing the Board of Trade, Admiralty, and War Office 
respectively, with Mr. H. J. Wilson as secretary. 

The Committee issued an interim report on February 2oth, 
in which they recommended that ‘‘ With a view to preventing 
loss of production caused by disputes between employers and 
workpeople, no stoppage of work by strike or lock-out should 
take place on work for Government purposes. In the event of 
differences arising which fail to be settled by the parties 
directly concerned, or by their representatives, or under any 
existing agreements, the matters shall be referred to an 
impartial tribunal nominated by His Majesty’s Government 
for immediate investigation and report to the Government 
with a view to settlement.”’ 

This recommendation was adopted by the Government, 
and on the 21st February the terms of reference to the Com- 
mittee were extended to enable them to accept and deal with 
any cases arising under the above recommendation and from 
that time onwards the Committee sat as an Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

A further step was taken when the Cabinet invited a 
representative meeting of Trade Unionists to a Conference to 
be held at the Treasury on the 17th March, 1915, ‘‘ to consult 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President fo the 
Board of Trade on certain matters of importance to labour 
arising out of the recent decision of the Government, embodied 
in the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) Act, to take further 
steps to organise the resources of the country to meet naval 
and military requirements.”’ 

As aresult of the Conference, the agreement known as the 


Treasury Agreement, for the acceleration of output on Govern- 
ment work, was made. 
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This provided that during the war period there should in no 
case be any stoppage of work upon munitions and equipments 
of war or other work required for a satisfactory completion of 
the war. Arrangements were made for settling all differences 
on wages or conditions of employment arising out of the war 
without stoppage. The principle of dilution was accepted by 
the expression of the view “‘ that the relaxation of the present 
trade practices is imperative and that each Union be recom- 
mended to take into favourable consideration such changes 
in working conditions or trade customs as may be necessary.”’ 
There were, of course, safeguards introduced to ensure that the 
relaxation should be only for the war period. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, although appearing 
on the list of Unions at the head of the agreement, had 
instructed its representatives not to sign any agreement or to 
commit themselves to recommend any scheme until the whole 
report should be presented to the Executive Council for con- 
sideration and endorsement. Another Conference was held on 
the 25th March, when further terms and explanations were 
agreed upon. By these it was stipulated :— 


(1) That it is the intention of the Government to conclude arrange- 
ments with all important firms engaged wholly or mainly upon 
engineering and shipbuilding work for war purposes, under which 
their profits will be limited, with a view to securing that benefit 
resulting from the relaxation of trade restrictions or practices 
shall accrue to the State. 

(2) That the relaxation of trade practices contemplated in the agree- 
ment relates solely to work done for war purposes during the 

: war period. 

(3) That in the case of the introduction of new inventions which were 
not in existence in the pre-war period the class of workmen to be 
employed on this work after the war should be determined according 
to the practice prevailing before the war in the case of the class 
of work most nearly analogous. 

(4) That on demand by the workmen the Government Department 
concerned will be prepared to certify whether the work in question 
is needed for war purposes. 

(5) That the Government will undertake to use its influence to secure 
the restoration of previous conditions in every case after the war. 
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On July 2nd, 1915, the first Munitions of War Act was 
passed. This Act dealt with :— 


(1) The settlement of labour differences and the prohibition of lock- 
outs and strikes in certain circumstances. 


(2) Control of establishments by the Ministry of Munitions, limitations 
of profits of controlled establishments, Volunteer Munitions 
workers, Leaving Certificates, etc. 


The main object of the second section was to give legal 
sanction to the limitations of profits and to the terms of the 
Treasury agreement. 

Under the Act, also, Munitions Tribunals were set up. It 
was provided that the Board of Trade should consider any 
labour differences reported to them as existing or apprehended, 
and take steps to promote a settlement and, where they 
thought fit, refer the matter to arbitration. Any award or 
settlement was made binding both on employers and employed, 
and failure to comply thereto was subject to penalties through 
the Munitions Tribunal. 

It was further provided that an employer should not declare 
or take part in a lock-out and the workmen should not take 
part in a strike in connection with any difference to which this 
part of the Act applied unless the difference had been reported 
to the Board of Trade and 21 days had elapsed since the date 
of report, and that the difference had not, during that period, 
been referred by the Board of Trade for settlement. From 
that time onwards most of the disputes which arose and could 
not be settled by the ordinary machinery of negotiation between 
employers and workmen were referred for arbitration, and while 
strikes were not actually unknown (in fact there were many 
serious strikes during the war period in Northern towns) the 
majority of cases in which differences arose were dealt with 
under the Act. 

Although Birmingham was not specially concerned, it 
may be mentioned that a Commission of Inquiry into 
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labour unrest was set up in June, 1917, and visited the various 
areas to receive evidence as to the principal causes of trouble. 
The evidence was summarised and reported by Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, M.P. 

Following the passing of the Munitions of War Act, 1915, 
Ministry of Munitions area offices were established in various 
provincial centres, Birmingham being the headquarters of 
the West Midlands area. Among many duties of the officers 
of this Department were the investigation of complaints of 
actual or impending disputes, the advising of employers and 
workmen respecting the many orders and regulations con- 
cerning the production of munitions and the work of con- 
ciliation in disputes. The Department was in close touch 
with the employers’ and workmen’s organisations, and did 
very valuable work. 

The portion of the work concerning enquiry into dis- 
putes and advising on wages matters was subsequently 
transferred to the Ministry of Labour, with a very much 
reduced staff, and is known as the Wages and Arbitration 
Department. And this brings us back to the out- 
standing fact with which this chapter opened: Birmingham 
was remarkably free from serious disputes during the whole 
of the war period. In fact, it may be said that in no area was 
there less loss of production on account of strikes or lock-outs, 
a result which reflects credit on employers and workpeople 
alike. The same problems were encountered in Birmingham as 
elsewhere, but were met generally with frankness, plain- 
speaking, and a real desire on both sides to find a helpful 
solution. 


WOMEN’S WAGES. 


At the outbreak of the war it might be said that there were 
no generally recognised district rates for women workers in the 
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Birmingham area, and in many cases the actual wages paid in 
the metal and other trades were very low indeed. 

Munitions work involved a very great deal of simple 
repetition work and the use of mass-production methods. 
The dilution of labour arranged by agreement between the 
Unions and the Government extended the sphere of women’s 
labour very considerably. 

In the early days of the war there was a good deal of con- 
troversy respecting women’s work and wages, and as the work 
of women extended it became necessary to deal with the 
question of wages by other methods than individual or district 
negotiation. 

In the early part of 1916, the Ministry of Munitions began to 
issue statutory rules and orders regulating the wages of women 
and girls employed upon munitions work. The first rate 
established was {1 per week for women of 18 years of age 
and over, employed on time work customarily done by men. 
A subsequent order laid down the rates payable to 
women and girls employed on munitions work of a class which 
prior to the war was recognised as women’s work in districts 
where such work was carried on. The minimum rate laid down 
was 43d. per hour. From time to time other orders were issued 
revising these rates or extending them to various classes of 
workers, and in June, 1918, these Statutory Rules and Orders 
were consolidated in Order No. 546. It will be seen that at that 
time, in addition to the provisions made for women employed 
upon work customarily done by fully-skilled tradesmen, the 
rate for women employed on work customarily done by men 
was to be not less than 6d. per hour, with a minimum of 24/- 
per week, and in the case of women of 18 years of age employed 
upon work of a class which prior to the war was not recognised 
as men’s work the rate had risen to 54d. per hour. Piece- 
workers were to receive prices which enabled a worker of 
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ordinary ability to earn 25 per cent. over this rate, and, in 
addition to this, all women of 18 years of age and over, both 
time and piece-workers, received a bonus of 6/- per week. At 
the date of the Armistice this latter amount had been increased 
to 11/- per week, so that the rate applicable to a very large 
number of women in the Birmingham area at the date of 
Armistice and stablised by the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act, was 54d. per hour, plus r1/- per week. Here again, as in 
the case of men, a great deal of piece-work was done in the 
district, and the actual earnings exceeded the minimum 
rate here laid down. 

In order to deal with questions relating to women’s wages 
and conditions, a special Arbitration Tribunal was set up by 
the Munitions of War Acts, and many awards relating to 
women’s wages were made by this Tribunal, upon whom, in 
addition, was laid the responsibility of advising the Minister 
on questions referred to them and relating to women’s work 
and wages. 


DEMOBILISATION. 


Following the Armistice, the work of demobilisation was 
begun by the Ministry of Labour, and a scheme was set 
in operation before the end of November, 1918. The first men 
to be demobilised were those who were able to produce written 
guarantees of employment from their pre-war employers. These 
guarantees, on being received at the Exchanges, were endorsed 
by the Manager and forwarded to the appropriate officers of 
the men’s units. This method of release had not long been in 
operation before it created some discontent, as men who had 
only joined up towards the conclusion of the war, and had 
guarantees of employment, were being discharged before 
others of long service. The procedure was therefore changed, 
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and a new scheme came into operation on Ist February, — 
1919. Under the new scheme each man desiring release com- 
pleted a form, which set out the date of his enlistment and par- 
ticulars of intended employer. The forms were despatched 
to the Employment Exchange nearest the home address of the 
sailor or soldier, and were then separated into two divisions 
(1) those eligible for release (men who enlisted prior to January 
Ist, I916, or were over 37 years of age), and (2) the remainder 
who were ineligible. The employers whose names were set out 
on these forms of eligible men were communicated with, and if 
it was ascertained that there was a vacancy for the man, 
particulars from his form were forwarded in the first instance 
to the Claims and Record Office, Kew, for transmission to his 
commanding officer, with a note that his discharge from the 
Army be recommended. Thousands of these forms were dealt 
with in Birmingham, and it is noteworthy that in addition to 
this, some 20,000 soldiers requested that their case be taken 
up by the local officials of the Ministry and that their par- 
ticulars be submitted to various employers. This work, which 
was very extensive, resulted in approximately 10,000 men 
being accepted straight away for employment. Men who had 
businesses of their own prior to joining the army, and men who 
requested release on compassionate grounds, were also dealt 
with at an early stage, and some 600 men were so demobilised. 
The demobilisation of key or pivotal men, especially in the 
engineering and building trades, became, soon after the 
Armistice, a matter of urgent necessity, and, consequently, 
employers who claimed that any of their ex-employees came 
under this category, could make application for their 
immediate release. The forms were considered by the Local 
Employment Committee, as were those of the one-man 
businesses, and hundreds of Birmingham men thus obtained 
immediate discharge. 
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IST SOUTHERN GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


WAR, for the most part, is a ghastly business, but, happily, 
there are some phases which call forth the noblest attributes 
of human character. Nowhere do these find more adequate 
expression than in all that vast volume of effort and energy 
expended in the alleviation of the pain and suffering of the 
sick and wounded. And of all the war work in which the 
citizens of Birmingham participated there is none of which they 
have more reason to be proud than of that performed on behalf 
of those broken in the country’s service. The ramifications 
of the work were widespread. Responsibilities of a diverse 
character were accepted but underlying all there was the root 
principle of sympathy and concern for those who bore the 
scars of battle. Primarily the provision of medical and surgical 
service for members of the forces is an integral part of the army 
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machine, but, however perfect may be the organisation, there 
yet remains an extensive sphere of activity for other agencies. 
So it happened that in Birmingham the ministration 
to the sick and wounded was focussed at the military hospital 
which found a habitat in the University Buildings at Edgbaston, 
but was supplemented in a host of essential details by the work 
of a variety of voluntary organisations. Foremost among 
these, of course, was the local branch of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade and the British Red Cross Society, whose 
symbol so well typifies one of the few humanising aspects of 
warfare. 

Reviewing, first of all, the beneficient work of the military 
hospital in the city, it may be well to recall the inception of 
this institution. 

Upon the formation of the Territorial Force in 1908 there 
was assigned to the City the 13th Territorial General Hospital, 
with headquarters at Witton, which was the centre for the local 
Royal Army Medical Corps Transport. A number of men 
were immediately enlisted in this branch of the service, and 
their training constituted the first duty of the nucleus hospital. 

In the following year the Territorial Force Nursing Society 
was inaugurated, and within a few months nearly a hundred 
sisters and nurses were enrolled. The next business was the 
preparation of a scheme for mobilisation. The new University 
buildings at Edgbaston were fixed upon as being suitable for 
the provision of the 520 beds which were required. Plans were 
drawn up for the conversion of the buildings into a hospital, 
and even the positions of beds were marked out. In fact, 
many of the wards and arrangements during the war were 
exactly as depicted in the original plans of 1909. 

Arrangements were then made for equipment and the supply 
of food should the necessity for mobilisation arise. With the 
good offices of local firms this was successfully accomplished. 
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All the mobilisation orders for officers and men were drawn up 
in 1909, and kept in addressed envelopes so that they could 
be posted at short notice. The orders for equipment, etc., 
were also drawn up and placed in addressed envelopes before 
the summer of 1910, and the instructions for the work of each 
day of mobilisation were prepared. 

When the scheme was completed it was sent round by the 
authorities to other Territorial General Hospitals as an example 
of what a mobilisation scheme should be. In the intervening 
years before war broke out the unit was engaged in systematic 
training. Then, in the evening of Tuesday, August 4th, 1914, 
the order for mobilisation came. Busy days followed, whilst 
the University buildings were adapted for the new purpose 
which they were to serve for several years. The hospital was 
adequately equipped and staffed, but it was not until September 
Ist that the first convoy of 120 sick and wounded was received. 
Men from the initial convoys were detrained at Moor Street 
Station, but later on arrangements were made for the use of 
Selly Oak Goods Station. In the ensuing months convoys came 
in regularly, the number having reached 21 by the end of the 
year. Two of these comprised Belgian soldiers. At the end of 
the year the hospital was extended to accommodate 800 beds 
by the removal of machinery, etc., from parts of the buildings 
which had not been cleared. Steps were also taken to establish 
auxiliary hospitals for convalescent patients to the number of 
1,000. At the close of 1914 there were 661 patients in the 
hospital, and the total number of those who had passed through 
was 3,892. 

It was an extraordinary change which had been wrought 
in the University buildings. Tables, desks, and apparatus 
had all disappeared, to give place to row upon row of beds 
and all the paraphernalia of a hospital. The long corridors 
and spacious rooms were no longer peopled with vigorous 
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undergraduate life, but with a weary soldiery, grateful for the 
peace and quiet to be found within the hospital walls after the 
ordeal and horrors of the battle inferno. University pro- 
fessors were no longer seen passing from theatre to laboratory, 
they seemed to have become metamorphosed into the neatly- 
garbed figures flitting noiselessly from bed to bed, tireless in 
their ministrations to the stricken men. Everywhere there was 
a sense of repose, but withal a spirit of cheerfulness and patience 
in suffering. It was just these characteristics which pervaded 
the whole life of the hospital throughout the period of its 
existence, both at the headquarters section and at the several 
branches which were subsequently established. 

For men used normally to an active life, periods spent 
in hospital, especially during convalescence, are apt to be 
monotonous. It is not surprising, therefore, that the organisa- 
tion of entertainments loomed exceeding large at the 
Ist Southern General. The provision of amusement for the 
wounded became a business of big proportions in the sub- 
sequent years of the war, and is dealt with later in this section, 
but special mention may be made here of the ambitious scheme 
which was carried through at the headquarters of the hospital. 
A beginning was made in a small way soon after the opening 
of the hospital in 1914. The scope of the work was gradually 
enlarged and culminated in the erection of the Rowland Mason 
Memorial Hut in August, 1917. This was the gift of Mrs. 
Rowland Mason, and was equipped with a stage, dressing 
rooms, and other conveniences of the theatre, enabling stage 
plays to be produced on a more lavish scale than had been 
possible hitherto. Throughout the war years assistance in the 
production of entertainment was forthcoming from all 
directions, including professional and amateur actors, 
musicians, and film producers. When the hospital was 
demobilised it was estimated that the number of the audiences 
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which had been’ accommodated in the Memorial Hut had 
passed well beyond the 200,000 mark, and that nearly 500 
full shows had been given upon the stage The fare provided 
was calculated to suit all tastes in turn. 

Popular concerts, variety entertainments, and illustrated 
lectures were frequently given. Then there were operas, 
such as ‘“‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ ‘‘ The Mikado,” and other 
Gilbert and Sullivan works, whilst dramatic performances 
included ‘‘ David Garrick,” ‘‘ The Younger Generation,’’ 
““The Mollusc,” and so forth. Nor were these staged merely 
in a perfunctory manner. The scenic and lighting effects were 
arranged under the advice of competent authorities and in 
the various roles assumed actors and actresses of talent and 
ability were seen. Members of the Beecham Opera Company 
and many well-known artistes gave their service at various 
tines, whilst famous bands, including those of the Life Guards 
and of the Welsh Guards, as well as choirs of repute, were 
frequently heard at the hospital. 

The installation of a cinema apparatus rendered possible 
many hours of enjoyment, and thanks to the generosity 
of renters there was no lack of films for use. 

It is a remarkable record, involving the expenditure of a 
vast amount of time and trouble, but with ample compensation 
afforded in the measure of appreciation with which the 
““Tommies ’’ greeted all efforts. And who can assess the tonic 
effect of those hundreds of hours, when for the time, at any 
rate, thoughts of wounds and sickness were banished from the 
minds of patients ? 

But to return to the primary work of the hospital. As the 
war progressed the need for further accommodation became 
increasingly acute, and demands were made at frequent intervals 
for extension. In the spring of 1915 arrangements were made 
for the University buildings to house 1,000 beds, and it was 
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also decided to take over the Poor Law Infirmary on the 
Dudley Road. 

This was opened as a section of the hospital in May, and the 
first patients were received on the roth of the month. The 
Goods Station at Soho and Winson Green on the Great Western 
Railway was converted by the erection of a platform for the 
reception of convoys, thereby avoiding long journeys from 
central stations. In order to staff the new institution a con- 
siderable number of men were enlisted in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Transport, including many of those who had 
been employed at the Infirmary, and additions were also made 
to the military nursing staff. Fifty of the non-commissioned 
officers and men were transferred from Edgbaston to the new 
section. Accommodation was planned for 1,560 beds, but 
these were not all brought into use until the summer of the 
following year. At a still later date another hundred beds 
were added to this total, making the section the largest in 
connection with the hospital. 

The Royal visit to the hospital on July 22nd, 1915, was a 
red letter day in the history of the institution. His Majesty the 
King arrived at 3-15 p.m., accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Stamfordham, Colonel C. Wigram, and Captain Cust, 
Royal Navy. The King made a tour of the various wards and 
chatted with a number of the patients, the visit lasting about 
an hour. There was another Royal visitor on October 14th, 
1917, when Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn was received at the hospital and conducted through 
the wards. 

The summer and autumn of 1915 saw yet further development 
of the hospital. The Stourbridge section was formed in the 
Infirmary at Wordsley, considerable alterations having to be 
made in order to convert the building into a hospital of 300 
beds. The nucleus of a staff was formed by the transfer of 
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both sisters and nurses and non-commissioned officers and 
men from Edgbaston. At a later date the institution had to 
be expanded, and this was done by taking over wards in the 
workhouse which was adjacent, and by the erection of tents. 
By the summer of 1916 a total of 510 beds had been reached. 
It was found convenient for patients for this hospital to be 
detrained at Stourbridge Town Station. The transport arrange- 
ments were made locally, and were sufficient for convoys of 
average size, but when the numbers were actin large 
additional help was sent from Birmingham. 

Two other sections of the hospital were opened in October 
of I9I5, at Selly Park and King’s Heath. In both cases 
elementary school premises were adapted for the purpose, there 
being 225 beds in each section. 

To meet the pressure on the accommodation which was 
experienced in 1916 tents were erected on adjacent ground, so 
as to provide a total of 320 beds in each case. Soon after the 
Selly Park section had been opened it was deemed advisable 
to change the name to that of Stirchley as it was found that the 
postal authorities repeatedly became confused with regard 
to communications for the two districts of Selly Park and 
Selly Oak. When these various new sections had been brought 
into being the hospital at Edgbaston was designated the 
Headquarters Section. Here all records were kept and all 
official correspondence was received for distribution. These 
changes had of necessity involved a considerable increase 
in the numbers of personnel of the hospital. At the outset the 
nursing staff consisted only of sisters and staff nurses of the 
Territorial Force Nursing Society, but in May, 1915, Voluntary 
Aid Detachment nurses were appointed as probationers, and 
were soon able to perform useful work. Upon mobilisation the 
nursing staff numbered 92, but by the end of 1916 the total had 
reached 578, consisting of one principal matron, five matrons, 
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two assistant matrons, 95 sisters, 206 staff nurses, and 269 
probationers. 

Another addition which was made to the hospital in 1915 
was the opening up of an out-patient department. The 
Children’s Hospital in Steelhouse Lane was utilised for the 
purpose, and its central position was found to be of great 
advantage, as patients were saved the trouble of journeying 
to one or other of the sections. 

At this period there was a heavy demand by the authorities 
for men for the Front, and numerous changes were made at 
the hospital, chiefly in the direction of the substitution of 
women for men. The trained nursing staff was also diluted 
by further Voluntary Aid Detachment probationers. 

This principle of substitution was extended further in April 
of 1916, when the first of the General Service women entered 
the hospitals, and gradually replaced men in all positions in 
which this was possible. These recruits to the staff quickly 
familiarised themselves with the routine work of the institution 
and performed valuable service. Some difficulty was 
experienced in finding the requisite accommodation in the 
way of mess rooms and so forth, but eventually obstacles were 
overcome and a hut erected for the purpose. At Stirchley 
and King’s Heath sections the General Service women were 
employed as cooks in the kitchens, and towards the end of the 
year this procedure was also followed in regard to other sections. 

There was another extension of the hospital in the summer 
of 1916 by the addition of 460 beds. This was achieved by the 
erection of tents at the headquarters at Edgbaston, and at the 
sections at Stourbridge, Stirchley, and King’s Heath, whilst 
in July the quarters which had been used hitherto by the 
headquarters unit were converted into wards to hold r10 beds. 
Accommodation for the staff thus displaced was provided in 
the chemistry block. 
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The Monyhull section of the hospital was opened on 
November 22nd, 1916, and consisted of 400 beds. The new 
buildings of the Monyhull Colony, near King’s Norton, were 
utilised and, as in the case of the opening of other sections, the 
staff was formed by transfers from various branches of the - 
hospital. 

At the end of May, 1917, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Marsh was 
appointed Assistant Director of Medical Service for the 
Birmingham District, which included the whole of Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire. It was at about this date that the 
Dudley Road section was separated as a general hospital, 
and there was attached to it a number of auxiliary hospitals 
containing over goo beds. The new hospital was known as 
the 2/1st Southern General Hospital. The 1st Southern 
General Hospital upon mobilisation in August, 1914, comprised 
520 beds. At the time when the division was made, the 
accommodation had been increased to 8,827 beds, as under :— 
Five sections and Clopton War Hospital, 5,064; civil hospital 
beds, 701; auxiliary hospital, Class A, 2,884; auxiliary 
hospital, Class B, 178. A number of special departments had 
also been set up, including a neurological section at Highbury 
Voluntary Aid Detachment Hospital, a department for 
injuries to the jaws at headquarters, an ear and throat depart- 
ment at the Dudley Road section, an ophthalmic department at 
Steelhouse Lane, and a dental department in Newhall Street. 

The number of patients dealt with up to the end of May, 
IgI7, was 77,520, in addition to out-patients numbering 
upwards of 18,000. 

Although greatly reduced in size by the separation of the 
Dudley Road offshoot, it was not long before the hospital 
again commenced to expand. 
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On January ist, 1918, the rst Southern General Hospital 
consisted of the following beds :— 


Headquarters section AG T a 1,358 
King’s Heath section ae ax ae 325 
Monyhull section Le ie io 420 
Stirchley section oe oe ait S. 325 


Stourbridge section 


524 

Stratford-on-Avon section IOI 
Civil hospitals .. 644 
Auxiliary hospitals 2,471 
TOTAL Ae ne 6,168 


There were ten civil hospitals who had placed beds at the 
disposal of the hospital. The auxiliary hospitals numbered 
41, and of these three were reserved for officers. 

The number of patients admitted to the hospital up to the 
end of 1917 was as under :— 


OFFICERS. MEN. TOTAL. 
French Expeditionary Force. . ae 1,372 65,032 66,404 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. . 103 11,955 12,058 
Salonika Expeditionary Force g 31 3,373 3,404 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force .. II 467 478 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force 5k) 5 493 498 
East African Expeditionary Force .. — 174 174 
Italian Expeditionary Force.. ne — 3 3 
Troops in United Kingdom .. An 312 11,859 12,171 
Invalids from Abroad. . . 30 I 106 107 
Naval .. ke $e AN 30 I 297 298 
Belgian Army .. 5 351 356 
Serbian Army .. o 2 2 
U.S. Army I o I 
Pensioners o 560 560 
Civilians st = I I 
Prisoners of War = 21 21 


1,842 94.694 96,536 


One other reference may be made to the general life of the 
hospital. The Christmas season was invariably celebrated with 
considerable éc/at at Edgbaston, as at the various sectional 
and auxiliary hospitals. The spirit of these times can be 
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exemplified best by a few phrases taken at random from the 
records :— 


No one who has not seen a hospital at Christmas-time can imagine 
the great joy and happiness overflowing all. . . . Christmas Eve 
was welcomed in by carols sung by a large choir of sisters, who visited 
all parts of the hospital . . . it gave a true touch of ‘ homeland ’ 
to all. . . . By six o’clock on Christmas morning the whole place 
was alive with laughter and song and patients bedecked with fancy 
caps obtained from crackers. . . Soon after 9-30 Father 
Christmas, represented to the life, began his patrol of the wards, 
accompanied by a cheery and boisterous crowd in fancy dress 
the day was one round of pleasure. 


There is no need to elaborate the manner in which the 
festive seasons were spent. Suffice it to say they were 
celebrated in traditional style, leaving poignant memories for 
all who participated. 

On several occasions the hospital grounds were the scene of 
notable gatherings. Impressive drumhead services marked 
successive anniversaries of the declaration of war, and it was 
found convenient at times to parade members of the staff, 
nurses and patients of the hospital for the presentation of 
military decorations, which had been won on the battlefield. 
Men were honoured in this manner on a number of occasions 
when distinguished generals visited the hospital. Finally, 
there was the thanksgiving service for the signing of the 
Armistice, held in the quadrangle on Wednesday, November 
13th, 1918, with over a thousand persons present, including 
the staff, representatives of all sections, a large number of 
patients, the transport drivers, members of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, nurses and stretcher bearers. 

At the time of the signing of the Armistice the accommoda- 
tion of the hospital comprised 7,069 beds, viz. :—3,293 at the 
Central Hospital, 3,476 at affiliated hospitals, and 300 in 
billets. In the previous August an extension of the hospital 
was formed at Penryn to hold 40 officer patients, making a 
total accommodation for officers of 220. 
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The number of sick and wounded soldiers who had passed 
through the hospital, including the Dudley Road section before 
its separation, was 122,653. 

The numbers received from the several theatres of war were 
as under :— 


French Expeditionary Force ze 5 89,440 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force ea 12,060 
Salonika Expeditionary Force .. ore 4,004 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force 50 562 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force a 550 
East African Expeditionary Force ie 486 
Italian Expeditionary Force oe FÀ 223 
Troops in United aaa e EO 14,271 
Navy 5 site 408 
Belgian Army aie T yò = 365 
American Forces .. e. ox os 284 


The headquarters section received about 64,000 patients, 
Dudley Road section over 20,000, Stourbridge section over 
12,000, Stirchley and King’s Heath sections nearly 8,000 each, 
and Monyhull section over 5,000. The remainder, about 5,000, 
were admitted directly into affiliated hospitals. 

From this time onwards the hospital was gradually reduced 
in size, and demobilisation finally took effect early in the Spring 
of 1919, some 130,000 sick and wounded soldiers having passed 
through the hospital. 


DUDLEY ROAD HOSPITAL. 


At its inception the Dudley Road hospital was a section of the 
Ist Southern General Hospital, Birmingham, the Unit being 
formed mainly by the transference of non-commissioned 
officers and men from that hospital, and also by the voluntary 
enlistment of men from among the staff of the infirmary 
taken over, and further enlistments to the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (Territorial Force). 
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It became a separate unit, with the name of 2/1st Southern 
General Hospital, on Ist June, 1917. A total of 22 auxiliary 
hospitals were affiliated, accommodating in all g7o beds. 
Another block was taken over subsequently from the adjacent 
workhouse, and the accommodation available was then well 
over 2,000. Colonel F. W. Ellis, who had been assistant 
administrator from the opening of the hospital, was appointed 
administrator upon the severance from the Ist Southern 
General. Miss Thomas acted as matron throughout. 

The first convoy arrived on May Ioth, 1915, and in the 
succeeding years of the hospital’s existence 53,896 patients were 
dealt with. As many as 2,449 patients were admitted in one 
month alone, and over 2,500 were discharged in a similar 
period. In addition, many thousands of out-patients were 


dealt with annually. The number of beds gradually increased , 


from 1,250 to 2,227, and at times over 2,000 patients were in 
the central hospital; 250 of the beds were billets in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Special departments were 
organised for ear, nose and throat work, dental work, X-ray 
and massage work. A department for the fitting and teaching 
of limbless patients and the manufacture of pylons was 
instituted for a considerable time, and there was a ward for 
fractured femur cases, with special surgeons in charge. After 
the closing of the rst Southern General Hospital, a special jaw 
department was carried on. Irrespective of the special depart- 
ments, 7,269 operations were performed in the general theatres. 
There were 268 deaths during the whole period, a large pro- 
portion of these being cases of influenza in men on leave, 
admitted often in the very last stages. The number of convoys 
dealt with was 267, practically the whole of the transport 
from the station being undertaken by the Worcester 25th 
Voluntary Aid Detachment Transport, who, in addition, 
undertook a vast amount of transport of convalescent patients 
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to and from the auxiliary hospitals. A special siding was 
arranged on the Great Western Railway, near to the hospital, 
for the reception of convoys. 

There was no lack of amusements for the men. From the 
commencement concerts were given regularly to the patients, 
averaging three to four a week. In 1917 a large Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hut for concerts and recreation was 
erected through the kindness of benefactors in New Zealand. 
A large stage with all necessary fittings, and a cinematograph 
was afterwards fitted by volunteer workers. A commodious 
canteen for the patients was erected by the Navy and Army 
Canteen Board in 1917, and this was particularly useful after 
the granting of pocket money by the War Office, Over £30,000 
was distributed in advances of this kind in 1917-1918. A band 
was formed by the staff at an early date, and reached a 
high state of efficiency. The service was entirely voluntary, 
and many entertainments were given to patients and members 
of the staff and unit. The band was also called upon to take 
part in a number of public functions. 

After the Armistice the hospital became the Demobilisation 
Hospital for the Birmingham district. During the period from 
January Ist to May Icth, Ig919, over 7,000 patients were 
demobilized. On the closing of the local hospitals, patients 
were transferred to Dudley Road. As many as 450 cases were 
received from the Ist Birmingham War Hospital, closed on 
March 31st, 1919, between 800 and goo cases from the Ist 
Southern General Hospital, closed on April 17th, 1919, and 
250 cases from the Stourbridge Military Hospital, closed in 
May, 1919. The hospital was finally closed in July, r919. 
The remaining patients were transferred to various institutions, 
the majority being sent to the Cambridge Military Hospital, 
Aldershot. 


————— 
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An important part of the hospital system which was brought 
into being during the course of the war was that contem- 
plated by the Asylum War Hospitals Scheme. The provision of 
the requisite accommodation was a matter of increasing 
difficulty as the war progressed, especially as the number of 
buildings which could be adapted for the reception of patients 
gradually diminished through the calls made to meet war 
service in other directions. The use of asylum buildings was 
resorted to as a general policy as it was found that these 
oftered exceptional facilities for surgical and medical treat- 
ment, in addition to having advantages from the point of 
view of administration and recreation. Birmingham par- 
ticipated in the scheme by handing over the Birmingham City 
Asylum, Rubery Hill, which, with the Hollymoor Annexe, 
was subsequently formed into two hospitals. A scheme to 
embrace the whole country was formulated in January, 1915, 
upon a communication from the Army Council, stating that 
within a short time at least 50,000 additional beds would be 
required for sick and wounded soldiers. In making a selection 
of the asylums which should be handed over, the authorities 
responsible proceeded upon the following principles :— 

(1) That, as far as possible, all the county and borough asylums in 
England and Wales should have a share in the responsibilities and 
difficulties; (2) That the asylums chosen for war hospitals should be 
of comparatively modern construction and suitable for use as general 
surgical and medical hospitals; (3) That they should be easily accessible 
by rail from disembarkation seaports and in close proximity to large 
towns, where operating surgeons and skilled physicians would be 
readily available. The existence at certain asylums of a private railway 
line and siding for the delivery of coal, stores, and other goods, which 
might be made available for the transit of convoys, was regarded as 
important; (4) That the asylums should be grouped according to 
their geographical situation into nine groups; that from among each 


group one asylum which more fully conformed to principles 2 and 
3 should be converted into a war hospital, and that the other asylums 
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in the group should receive all the insane patients belonging to the 
vacated asylum. The intention of this grouping was that the patients 
transferred from the vacated asylums should be removed as short a 
distance as possible from their homes, so that their relatives and friends 
in visiting them should be spared any avoidable expense and incon- 
venience; (5) That, as in normal circumstances the day accommo- 
dation in an asylum somewhat nearly approximates the night accommo- 
dation, and as general hospital wards are not usually provided with day 
rooms, it was thought that this day accommodation might be utilised 
as additional hospital wards. It was therefore assumed that, for the 
purposes of a war hospital, the asylum buildings would provide about 
one-third more accommodation for sick and wounded men than for 
insane patients; (6) That, although the patients would necessarily 
suffer some inconvenience, the receiving asylums might for the time 
being be overcrowded to the extent of 20 per cent. of their normal 
accommodation without serious detriment to health. 


The local institutions affected were comprised within what 
was known as Group 4. Under this arrangement the buildings 
at Rubery Hill and Hollymoor were converted into hospitals, 
and the following institutions made available for patients who 
had to be removed :—-Birmingham City Asylum, Winson Green; 
Staffordshire County Asylums, Stafford, Burntwood, and 
Cheddleton; Salop County Asylum, Warwick County 
Asylum, Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick ; 
Worcester County Asylum, Barnsley Hall; Oxford County 
Asylum, and Northampton County Asylum. 

In making provisions for staffing the new hospitals it was 
decided that all the officers, attendants, nurses, and servants 
should continue to be employed as part of the personnel of the 
new war hospital, and the asylum medical officers whose 
services were retained, were given temporary military rank. 

The arrangements for the transference of the patients were 
made locally. How well these were carried out was indicated 
by the fact that within a few weeks a total of 1,334 patients, 
including many violent cases and a number of aged persons, 
were removed without mishap. 

In view of the fact that the institutions were to be available 
for the general medical and surgical treatment of service men, 
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it was deemed advisable to vary the titles by which they had 
been known hitherto. Accordingly, the Rubery Hill Asylum 
was designated the Ist Birmingham War Hospital, and the 
Hollymoor Annexe was styled the 2nd Birmingham War 
Hospital. 

At the request of the Board of Control, the Birmingham 
Ayslums Committee appointed a special committee, called the 
Birmingham War Hospitals Committee, comprising members 
of their general committee, to undertake the adaptation, 
equipment, and organisation of the asylums as war hospitals ; 
to secure the additional staff required and to continue to carry 
on the business side of the administration of the hospital, 
including the settlement of contracts for the supply of food 
and necessaries for the soldier patients and various staffs 
and the management of the farms and grounds. Councillor 
George Yoxali was elected chairman, and assistance in the 
equipment of the hospital was rendered by Colonel (now Sir) 
Gilbert Barling and the late Mr. F. W. Martin, architect. Much 
help was also rendered by the late Miss Buckingham, matron 
of the Queen’s Hospital, who, until her decease, undertook 
in addition, the duties of matron of the znd Birmingham 
War Hospital. Mr. William Hutton, clerk to the Asylums 
Visiting Committee, acted as honorary clerk to the War 
Hospitals Committee. The first service patient was received 
at the 1st Birmingham War Hospital on the 30th July, 1915. 
The accommodation originally provided in the permanent 
buildings was 635 beds, but, by allowing rather less sleeping 
space per patient, these were increased by 365, and, at need, 
I00 further men could be housed under canvas or in billets ; 
thus making a total of 1,100. The hospital was closed on 
March 31st, I919, when the number of patients who had been 
admitted reached 20,015. Of these, 19,912 had been discharged 
or transferred, and 103 had died. 
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Hollymoor—the 2nd Birmingham War Hospital— 
originally provided for 630 patients. Seventy further beds were 
installed under war conditions in addition to which there were 
130 emergency beds and 100 under canvas, making a total 
accommodation of 930. Soldier patients were received from 
July 5th, 1915, until March Ist, 1920, at which date the 
institution became the Birmingham Special Military Surgical 
Hospital, and was transferred on loan to the Ministry of 
Pensions. Between the dates mentioned 16,780 patients were 
admitted, of whom 16,675 were discharged or transferred, and 
105 died. 

Dr. A. C. Suffern, who had been the medical superintendent 
of the Rubery Asylum, was appointed to the command of the 
Ist Birmingham War Hospital, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel (Temporary), while in the case of the 2nd Birmingham 
War Hospital a member of the Regular Forces, Brevet-Colonel 
S. J. Thomson, was the commanding officer. 

At the end of 1917 it was decided to convert the 2nd Bir- 
mingham War Hospital into an orthopedic hospital as from 
January Ist, 1918. For this purpose a great deal of re- 
organisation, both of the staff and equipment had to be under- 
taken. Two of the wards were converted into a massage and 
electrical department and gymnasium, and two more were 
reserved for officer patients. Curative baths were installed, 
and a large building for curative workshops was erected and 
equipped. The nursing staff was little changed, but the civilian 
medical practitioners, both resident and visiting, were 
replaced by an expert staff of commissioned orthopedic 
surgeons, at first largely American. The original number was 
five, but, as time went on, commissioned British medical 
officers were attached to the institution for two or three month’s 
training in orthopedic surgery. At one time the number was 
over 20. The massage, electrical, and balneological depart- 
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ments were in charge of an expert medical officer. An education 
officer was appointed, and lectures and classes in French 
Spanish, commercial arithmetic, shorthand, book-keeping, 
gardening, etc., were instituted. An officer was placed in charge 
of the workshops, and was assisted by skilled instructors. 
Practically all the splints, bed-frames, etc., used in the 
wards, and also all but the more elaborate surgical appliances 
were made in these workshops. By these means an effort was 
made to give training of an educational and technical character 
alongside with curative treatment. The accommodation pro- 
vided in 1919 for 50 officers and 590 other ranks. The latter 
figure was increased during the summer to 690 by the use of 
tents. AJl the patients were given soine form of employment, 
and even those who were confined to bed were instructed in 
knitting, netting, embroidering, and so forth. As indicated 
already, when the institution ceased to be a war hospital it 
was loaned to the Ministry of Pensions in order that pensioners 
requiring orthopedic treatment might benefit by the ex- 
perience which had been gained. 

The social life was very similar to that at other local military 
hospitals, although at both Rubery and Hollymoor the patients 
were rather more fortunate than in some cases in having ex- 
tensive gardens and grounds around the buildings, and in the 
enjoyment within doors of ample facilities for recreation and 
entertainments. The assembly hall, in each case, already fitted 
with a stage, and the necessary accompanying arrangements 
proved most useful for concerts, the production of stage plays, 
and cinematograph exhibitions. Nor were these two hospitals 
—situated at a distance of a few miles from the city—forgotten 
by the individuals and agencies in Birmingham who 
endeavoured to brighten the lot of the sick and wounded men. 
Theatrical companies and musicians, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, paid frequent visits to the hospitals, whilst there 
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was no lack of comforts and useful articles, thanks to the 
kindly thought of those associated with voluntary organisations 
in Birmingham. 


TRANSPORT OF THE WOUNDED. 


The organisation of motor transport for the wounded 
assumed large proportions in Birmingham. 

For practically the first two years of the war the transport 
in connection with the military hospitals in the local area was 
conducted by a voluntary organisation, and it was not until 
1916 that the late Dr. Nelson, County Director of Birmingham, 
raised Voluntary Aid Detachments (2/5th Worcesters). Dr. 
Nelson died suddenly on April 4th, 1918, and Mr. E. M. Tailby 
was then appointed County Director. 

Each centre had its own organisation, but in 1916 after the 
late Dr. Nelson had raised the Voluntary Aid Detachment 
Motor Transport, the appointment of Colonel Marsh as 
Assistant Director Medical Services for the Birmingham 
district, linked up more closely the counties of Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire and the City of Greater Birmingham. The 
organisation of transport for the Ist Southern General Hospital, 
the 2/1st Southern General Hospital, 1st Birmingham War 
Hospital, 2nd Birmingham War Hospital, Auxiliary Hospitals, 
and Hospitals at Coventry, Stratford, and Stourbridge, was 
placed at the same time under the control of the Director of 
Voluntary Aid Detachment Motor Transport for the Bir- 
mingham area. 

An important service rendered by the Voluntary Aid 
Detachment Motor Transport in connection with Snow Hill 
Rest Station was the conveyance of nurses, stores, and patients 
to and from the station, which often involved many hours of 
patient waiting at the station as ambulance train after 
ambulance train passed through. On these trains it was found 


i a 
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from time to time there were men who, owing to the serious 
nature of their wounds, were unable to continue their 
journey to the north without peril to their lives, and in two 
months only, namely August and September of 1918, twenty- 
two critical cases were removed from the trains to the Ist 
Southern General Hospital for immediate treatment. 

During the first two years of the war, 41,946 patients were 
carried from the railway stations to hospitals, involving 7,198 
car journeys and representing a total mileage of 104,141. 
From September, 1916, the date of the formation of the 
detachment, to the end of December, 1917, 93,890 patients 
were carried, 17,032 car journeys were made, and 322,311 miles 
were run. From January Ist, 1918, to December 31st, 1918, . 
82,800 patients were carried, 16,743 car journeys were made, 
and 285,253 miles were travelled. During the first three 
months of I919, 14,391 patients were carried, 2,470 car 
journeys were made, and 30,980 miles were travelled; making 
a total from the commencement of the war to 31st March, 
IQIQ, of 233,027 patients, 43,443 car journeys, and 742,685 
miles. This only refers to Birmingham. Unfortunately statistics 
were not kept of the counties prior to the formation of the 
detachment, so that it is impossible to give authentic figures 
of the gross total. 

During the war, 762 ambulance trains were unloaded in 
Birmingham, as follows :— 


Total 

Year. Cot Sitting No. of No. of 

Cases. Cases. Cases. Trains, 
I9I4 .. oe EAO esr TOO crs 23 G2 ate 20 
TOUS. a He DDOS >. TA OOL ex ES/523 Go", 105 
I9I6 .. EEE AG AO e i's 14,945 oss 292377 sumer 182 
EOT ies EEE 2OG) fiers 135704" >: 41,032... 249 
1918 .. D INAS Te 9,866 .. TE ES 173 
I9IQ . ae T3200")... 5 GLO... 6 6510 33 


(3 months) 
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It is estimated that the above figures should be increased 
15 per cent. to make allowance for the work done at Stourbridge, 
Stratford and Coventry. The mileage run on behalf of the 
War Office was well over 1,000,000 miles, and it is distinctly 
creditable to the drivers, considering the difficulties under 
which transport was conducted, owing to the restricted 
lighting, and the immense aniount of night driving performed, 
that there is no record of an accident being caused to any 
member of the forces through negligence on the part of a driver, 
and only one case of accident where injury was caused to a 
civilian. 

For the first sixteen months petrol was provided and all 
expenses borne by the motorist himself. In 1916 petrol was 
supplied by the War Office on repayment, and in 1917 from 
April Ist, petrol was issued free of charge on a mileage basis. 
Otherwise, during the whole of the war the cost of tyres, oil 
and upkeep of cars was borne by the members of the Voluntary 
Aid Detachment Motor Transport. 

The first ambulance train arrived on September 21st, Ig14. 
This was a memorable occasion, the only ambulances avail- 
able being two police motor ambulances, and one or two 
horsed and other improvised vehicles. The train took 4} hours 
to unload, and brought about 40 cot cases and roo others. » 

It was quite apparent that something had got to be done 
and done at once, to improve matters. The unloading of 
this train prompted the idea of the trailer ambulance. 
Subsequently a trailer was designed by Mr. E. M. Tailby for 
attachment to ordinary touring cars, and to carry two stretcher 
cases, the design being approved by the Medical Authorities. 

Twenty-five of these trailers were in use during the war in 
the city, and about sixty in the Birmingham area. 

The time of unloading was materially reduced, the record 
being established on the 24th October, 1917, when a train, 
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which was understood to have created a record for loading 
at either Dover or Southampton, arrived in Birmingham at 
Selly Oak Station with 180 cot cases on board. The unloading 
was accomplished in the short space of seventy minutes, a 
very marked difference compared with the first attempt. 

A branch of the transport which was much appreciated 
was the conveyance from Birmingham to their homes of men 
who arrived on leave at night-time. The work was undertaken 
by volunteers, many of whom were not members of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments, but who willingly gave their services. Trains 
were met between 10-30 p.m. and 4-30 a.m., and men conveyed 
to destinations for which there was no avilable rail service, 
within a radius of fifteen to twenty miles from the city. In 
this way men on special sick leave were able to reach their 
homes within an hour of their arrival in Birmingham, as 
compared with a delay of six or eight hours which might 
otherwise have taken place. 

The man home from the Front on leave was not only able 
to sleep on the first night in his own home, but was taken care 
of on arrival and removed swiftly from the dangers attendant 
on spending a night in the streets, or saved a long tedious 
walk when in an exhausted condition. 

Birmingham motorists conveyed nearly two thousand men 
per week in this way to their homes, thus rendering a service 
to the hale and hearty as valuable as the services rendered by 
Voluntary Aid Detachments in administering to the wants of 
the wounded. 

Owing to the difficulty of getting supplies of provisions 
and the scattered positions of the Hospitals, stores were opened 
by the combined districts of Birmingham and Worcester. 
From these every Auxiliary Hospital, whether large or small, 
in town or a remote country district, was supplied on a common 
basis. A depot was opened in Birmingham, and another in 
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Worcester, the Auxiliary Hospitals being supplied and 
deliveries affected by ambulances when not otherwise engaged. 
It reflected the greatest credit on those associated with this 
department that at no time was a Hospital allowed to run short 
of any commodity. 


REST STATIONS, 


Soldiers and sailors, wearied by long journeys, which, for 
wounded men often proved most exhausting, warmly 
appreciated the advantage of the ‘‘ Rest Stations ’’ set up in 
various parts of the country. The centre established at Snow 
Hill, the principal local station of the Great Western Railway, 
was probably the largest of its kind in the country. The work 
here commenced on September 7th, 1914, members of the local 
Voluntary Aid Detachment being charged with the duty of 
providing refreshment for men on ambulance trains passing 
through Birmingham to the North. 

Orderlies were provided by the Men’s Detachments, 
Voluntary Aid Detachment, Worcester 5, 7, I5, 17, I9, and 
about twelve nurses and eight orderlies were detailed for duty 
on each occasion. 

The Rest Station continued until the end of May, 1910, 
when it was no longer considered necessary by the Director 
of Medical Services, Southampton, to make use of the halt in 
Birmingham. The centre was open from six o’clock in the 
morning until twelve o’clock midnight. The refreshments 
included cake, fruit, tea, cigarettes, and sweets, with jelly 
and sponge cake for the more serious cases. Sandwiches were 
provided until May, 1917, when they were discontinued at - 
the instruction of the Food Controller. Postcards and pencils 
were also provided, so that the men could write messages 
to their friends. Afterwards the cards were collected, stamped 
and posted by the Voluntary Aid Detachments. 
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2,372 trains were dealt with at Snow Hill Station, refresh- 
ments being provided for 362,000 men. During the last few 
months a considerable number of Canadians and Australians, 
in some cases men returning, and in others troop trains passing 
through, were given refreshments. 

Notification by telegram of the despatch of a train was 
usually the first intimation received, and as arrival was never 
more than four hours after the receipt of the telegram, the 
fact that no train arrived without preparations having been 
made for it is a testimony to the efficiency and devotion of all 
members associated with the various Detachments. Even 
during air raids and fogs the station was not left until the train 
had been attended to. 

The station authorities, under the direction of Mr. S. F. 
Johnson, District Superintendent, Great Western Railway, 
did everything in their power to assist the work, and many 
generous friends, known and unknown, subscribed towards 
the expenses of the work. 

Reference should also be made here to another kind of Rest 
Station at New Street Station, although the work was not 
under the auspices of the Voluntary Aid Detachment, but was 
directed by a special local committee. 

Refreshments were served between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. for 
both soldiers and sailors travelling in uniform, the original 
idea of the effort being to cater for those who had a long 
period of waiting before proceeding from Birmingham on a 
further stage of their journey. Both the London and North- 
Western Railway and the Midland Railway authorities 
materially assisted the project and one of the general waiting 
rooms was placed at the disposal of the committee. The scheme 
was carried out entirely on a voluntary basis, and the expenses 


were met by voluntary contributions. 
N 
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The Auxiliary Hospitals in connection with the īst Southern 
General Hospital already referred to rendered most valuable 
service in the treatment of the wounded. The record of the 
work performed in this direction can be given best by dealing 
with the institutions separately. 

On the 28th May, 1915, the ‘‘ Highbury ” Voluntary Aid 
Detachment Hospital was opened with 140 beds at the 
residence of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, through the 
kindness of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., who placed the 
house at the disposal of the Voluntary Aid Detachment, 
Worcesters/30. The equipment of the hospital and 
the provision of funds for current expenses above the 
War Office grant were most generously undertaken by the 
employes of Messrs. Kynoch. A large temporary hospital, 
given by Mr. Barry Jackson, was altered and re-erected in the 
grounds as an open-air ward, and with the use of conservatories 
and greenhouses accommodation during emergencies provided 
for 274 beds, 240 being the normal number. Electrical, 
gymnastic, and massage treatment were given soon after the 
opening of the hospital, and gradually more beds for 
neuroligical cases were added. Curative workshops were 
started and a working scheme organised for the patients, 
including splint-making, mending and alteration of boots and 
shoes, electrical repairs, carpentry, tailoring, gardening, 
cooking, etc. The staff of the hospital consisted of the com- 
mandant, matron, eight sisters, and members of the Voluntary 
Aid Detachments. There were 26 members on duty in the 
wards and treatment rooms, besides workers in the adminis- 
trative offices, house, kitchen, pantry, and garage. The 
hospital was transferred to the Local War Pensions Committee 
on 28th February, 1919, Mrs. A. F. Porter continuing to act 
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as commandant while the staff was being reorganised to deal 
with chronic cases. 

The Harborne Hall Auxiliary Hospital was opened in 
November, 1914, at Hill Crest, Richmond Hill Road, 
Edgbaston, kindly lent to Voluntary Aid Detachment, 
Worcesters/58, by Mr. Ludford Docker, and had the 
distinction of being the first St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Hospital opened in the Birmingham district. Mrs. Heaton was 
the commandant. The hospital contained 25 beds. The first 
patients, ten Belgians, were admitted on November 18th, r9r4, 
followed a few days later by British wounded. Early in 1915 
the number of beds was increased to 50, including open-air 
huts, but it was soon found that this number was insufficient 
and in January, 1916, the Hospital was removed to Harborne 
Hall, kindly lent by Mr. Walter Chamberlain, with accommo- 
dation for I00 men, and a well-equipped dispensary. In 
August, r916, a ward holding 26 beds was opened in the 
grounds, together with a well-equipped operating theatre, 
which greatly added to the usefulness of the hospital. A hostel 
for the nurses was opened in 1917, and in May of that year 
‘“‘Stapylton House,” St. Peter’s Road, Harborne, kindly lent 
by Mr. J. A. Kenrick, was taken as an annexe to the Hall, 
providing 35 beds. During the summer months of I917 and 
1918, three marquees were put in the grounds with accommo- 
dation for 42 men, and early in 1918 it was found necessary to 
build a dining hall outside, all the available space in “‘ The 
Hall ” being given up to wards. The total number of beds in 
the hospital, together with ‘‘ Stapylton ’’ and the marquees 
was brought up to242.Up to January, 1916, when the hospital 
was removed to Harborne Hall, the work was carried on by 
voluntary contributions, together with the Government 
grants. Later the employes of Messrs. W. and T. Avery, 
Smethwick, contributed regularly to the funds of the hospital, 
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and these subscriptions were of the greatest help in the upkeep 
of the Hall, many of the improvements being made possible 
through this generosity. 

A house for the ‘‘Farcroft’’ Voluntary Aid Detachment 
Hospital, at Handsworth, was placed at the disposal of the 
Voluntary Aid Detachment organization by Mr. J. White 
Jun., early in 1917. It was then in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition, and the Birmingham Brewers’ Association came 
forward and volunteered to put it in order and also to equip it 
This was done at great expense, with the result that an 
exceedingly convenient and pleasant hospital, with many 
up-to-date arrangements, was opened on the 5th June, 1917, 
with accommodation for 51 patients. The number was 
increased later to 74. Mrs. K. M. White was in command. 
An important part of the work was in the massage and electrical 
department, which was managed in an efficient manner by a 
blind masseur. There was a small, though convenient and well- 
equipped operating theatre, where many successful operations 
were performed. 

At the beginning of 1918 more hospital accommodation for 
officers was required, and the ‘‘ Mayfield ’’ Auxiliary Hospital, 
Edgbaston, was opened. Some difficulty was experienced in 
finding a suitable house, but Colonel Arthur Parkes generously 
placed ‘‘ Mayfield,” Harborne Road, Edgbaston, at the 
disposal of the military authorities, and made himself 
responsible for a large part of the necessary alterations. In 
order to find room for the 40 beds required, it was necessary 
to house the staff elsewhere, and thanks to an anonymous 
friend, 50, Harborne Road was acquired as a staff hostel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Whitfield, offered complete equipment 
for two wards, the beds being transferred from 311, Hagley 
Road, where Mr. and Mrs. Whitfield had equipped and carried 
on a private convalescent home, mainly for naval cases. 


HOSPITAL FOR OFFICERS. IŜI 


Colonel Parkes presented a full-sized billiard table and 
accessories, and various other friends lent or gave furniture 
or fittings for the hospital and hostel. In May pressure on 
available beds had become acute, and although the workmen 
were not yet out, the hospital was opened on May roth, with 
I0 beds, which were increased to 22 by the end of the month. 
As a staircase was impassable for stretchers, an outside lift 
was built. This was worked by hand power and the first 
stretcher was admitted on June 15th. By the end of July 
36 beds were available. During the summer months full 
advantage was taken of the garden and a summer house kindly 
provided for patients by the owner of the house, but as autumn 
approached the lack of indoor recreation space began to be 
felt. Thanks to a most handsome donation from the Bir- 
mingham Brassfounders Employers’ Association, the Com- 
mittee was able to build a fine temporary billiard room, the 
existing billiard room becoming a lounge. ‘‘ Mayfield ’’ was 
an Auxiliary Military Hospital, Class A, and received primary 
cases from the Ist Southern General Hospital. Miss E. M. 
Barling was the commandant. 

During the battle of the Somme in 1916 more hospital 
accommodation was urgently needed, and on July 3rd Sir 
John Holder, Bart., placed Moor Green House at the disposal 
of the military authorities as an extension of ‘‘ Highbury ”’ 
Voluntary Aid Detachment Hospital. The house was admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and ample room was found for 50 
beds. It was known as The 4th Auxiliary Hospital, Moseley. 
As the winter came on the lack of recreation space was 
apparent, and Sir John Holder generously built a dining 
room for the patients, the existing dining room becoming a 
day room. In May, 1917, a hospital for officers was required 
as an auxiliary to the Ist Southern General Hospital, and this 
hospital was chosen. It was closed as a hospital for non- 
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commissioned officers and men on May 11th, and re-opened 
on June 6th, after a few alterations, with 40 beds for officers. 
Throughout its existence the hospital owed much to the 
generosity of the workpeople of Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd. Their 
fund supplied the equipment and many extra comforts, 
including those for Christmas festivities, which none of those 
present are likely to forget. Miss E. M. Barling was in command 
until 1918, when she went to ‘‘ Mayfield ’’ and was succeeded 
at Moor Green House by Mrs. Chatwin. 

Through the kindness of Miss Smith, of Weston-super-Mare, 
‘“‘ Lordswood,’’ Harborne, was equipped and opened as a 
Voluntary Aid Detachment hospital with 30 beds on May 
I5th, 1015. During the autumn of 1915 the accom- 
modation was increased to 45 beds, and by the end of 
1916 to 70. The hospital was almost entirely staffed by members 
of the Voluntary Aid Detachment, Worcester 62, under the 
direction of Miss Danielsen. 2,152 patients passed through the 
hospital up to the date of closing on April 2Ist, 1919. 

In August, 1914, a branch of the British Red Cross Society 
was formed in Erdington, and an ambulance sub-committee 
undertook the work of arranging classes for the formation of 
a Voluntary Aid Detachment, which ultimately numbered 
47, and was registered at the War Office in April, 1915, as 
Voluntary Aid Detachment, Worcester 68. Meanwhile, the 
British Red Cross Committee had made arrangements to 
secure and equip ‘‘ The Norlands’’ as a hospital. The 
greater part of the furniture was either given or loaned by the 
inhabitants of Erdington, and all structural alterations and 
other necessary expenses were met by funds collected locally 
by the committee, who continued this work until May, 1918, 
when the detachments took over the responsibility. The 
Committee continued to guarantee the rent, which was £80 
a year. A dedicatory service was held in the hospital on 
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April 19th, 1915, and until June, 1917, the institution was 
affiliated to the Ist Southern General Hospital, Edgbaston, 
as an auxiliary hospital, Class A, the commandant being 
Miss E. J. Smith. The first patients were admitted on May 
4th, 1915, the accommodation was then 30 beds, but during the 
summer the number was increased to 45, and in the following 
year to 60 beds. 1,900 patients passed through the hospital. 

In October, 1915, the late Dr. Nelson asked that a hospital 
should be opened in Sutton Coldfield, with as little delay as 
possible. The Sutton Coldfield Division with its Voluntary 
Aid Detachment, Worcester 70, had been enrolled in the early 
spring of that year, and they were anxious to start work. 
The district was searched for a suitable house, and the only 
one available at the time was ‘“‘ Allerton,” situated on the 
main Lichfield Road. The hospital was opened under the 
command of Mrs. Ryland on January īọth, 1916, with 
accommodation for 32 patients, which was shortly afterwards 
increased to 54. In the summer of 1917 a demand was made 
for extra beds, and Mr. Godrich generously offered “‘ The 
Hollies,” Four Oaks Road, a well-built house, with a delightful 
garden opposite one of the entrances to Sutton Park. After 
various alterations had been made, it was opened on the 6th 
October, I917, as an extension hospital with 32 beds. 

‘‘ Uffculme,’’ the residence of the late Mr. Richard Cadbury, 
which had already been given to the city by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow Cadbury, came into service on the outbreak of war 
by taking in Belgian refugees, and shortly afterwards it was 
made available for 50 children from the slums of Birmingham 
whose fathers had joined the army. Belgian families then 
lived there again until November, 1916, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow Cadbury arranged for the Friends Ambulance Unit 
to use the house as a hospital. For this work it was particularly 
well adapted, and the donors undertook to defray the cost of 
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necessary alterations and also undertook to equip it as a 
hospital. In a month it was ready for admissions, and the 
first convoy of patients arrived on December 7th, 1916, 80 
beds being available. Mr. R. T. Handley was the commandant. 
During 1917 the number of beds was brought up to 170, and 
the accommodation in 1918 was extended to 200 beds by the 
addition of four army marquees. On September roth, 1918, 
the work of the hospital underwent a complete change. A 
transfer was effected from the 1st Southern General Hospital 
to the Special Military Surgical Hospital, Northfield, and 32 
limbless cases were transferred from the 2/1st Southern 
General Hospital, Dudley Road. In this way the hospital 
became the limb-fitting centre for the six Midland Counties. 
The hospital was on February 8th, 1919, placed under the 
management of the local War Pensions Committee to be used 
in conjunction with Highbury as a home for disabled 
ex-service men. 

The Grange Hospital, Hales Owen, was formerly a private 
house in the occupation of Mr. and Mrs. Somers, who con- 
verted it and equipped it for 25 men. The hospital, being 
situated in the country, served well as a convalescent hospital. 
It was closed on June 30th, 1918, owing to the serious illness 
of the commandant, Mrs. Somers. 

“ The Beeches ° Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital, Bournville, 
was opened on December Ist, 1915, in a house lent by Mr. 
George Cadbury, with 20 beds, the number being afterwards 
increased to 46. It was attached to the 2nd Birmingham 
War Hospital from 1915 to December 31st, 1917, and to the 
Ist Southern General Hospital, Birmingham, 1918 to 1919. 
It was closed on March r4th, 1919. The hospital was 
staffed by the Northfield Voluntary. Aid Detachment, 
Worcester 22. During the four and a half years 982 patients 
were received. Those admitted in 1918-1919 were men suffering 
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from facial injury. The hospital was supported by voluntary 
contributions from the employes at the Bournville Works 
from 1915 to 1918, in addition to the War Office maintenance 
grant. 

Moor Green Hall Hospital, Moseley, was opened in 
November, 1914, under the 2nd Worcester, Voluntary Aid 
Detachment. At the outset there was accommodation for 
25 beds, but these were increased subsequently to 63. The 
hospital was open until March 31st, Ig1g, and 1,500 patients 
were treated. Miss Lalla Cooper was commandant up to 
Ig16, and she was succeeded by Mrs. H. Frances Currall. 

“f Stoneleigh,’’ Victoria Road, Stechford, was kindly lent by 
Mr. G. H. Tomlinson, of Castle Bromwich, and was opened as 
The Stechford and Yardley Voluntary Aid Detachment 
Hospital, Worcester 78, in July, 1916. The original number of 
beds was 25, but this was almost immediately increased to 32 
and later to 62. 1,029 cases were treated. Except for the 
Matron, all help was voluntary and the furniture and domestic 
utensils were provided entirely by the inhabitants of Stechford 
and Yardley. Early in 1917 the Masonic Hall was rented to 
provide the extra accommodation asked for by the War Office. 


CIVILIAN HOSPITALS. 


At the General Hospital 100 beds were placed at the disposal 
of the military soon after the outbreak of war, and in order 
that this might be done 40 extra beds were put up in the 
wards. The number of soldiers who were treated varied from 
time to time according to the needs of the army. In times of 
stress it rose to considerably over a 100, but there were also 
occasions upon which there were practically no soldier patients 
at all. This was in accordance with a request that the beds 
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should be used only as urgent necessity arose, so as to enable 
the waiting list of civil patients to be dealt with between the 
large arrivals of sick and wounded. Useful work was also 
performed by the allocation of two small wards to recruits, 
a great many of whom were given treatment fitting them for 
active service. 

As early as October, 1914, the Queen’s Hospital was asked 
to assist in the treatment of wounded Belgian soldiers. A 
ward was given up for this purpose, and, subsequently, 
requests were received for more accommodation. For a long 
time there were 158 beds reserved for sick and wounded sailors 
and soldiers. Every effort was made to avoid interference with 
the hospital service for the civilian population, and with this 
object in view 60 additional beds were put up in the wards. 
The military patients included, in addition to troops from 
this country, a number of Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians, Americans, Belgians, and Italians. Mr. Charles 
Hyde was chairman of the hospital during the whole period 
of the war, and in recognition of the efforts of the staff of the 
hospital, upon whom a great deal of additional work was 
thrown by the treatment of soldiers, he gave a donation af 
£1,250 to endow a bed in one of the wards occupied by military 
cases. An inscription which marks the gift is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ To commemorate the services of the medical and 
nursing staffs of the Queen’s Hospital during the Great War, 
Ig14-1918, and to record that over 1,600 sick and wounded 
British, Colonial, and Belgian soldiers were cared for in this 
hospital, this bed is dedicated by Charles Hyde, Chairman of 
the Hospital, 1913-1919.” 

The various special hospitals in Birmingham rendered 
valuable service to the military by arranging for the treatment 
of men suffering from injuries and diseases with which the 
staffs of the several institutions were particularly qualified to 
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deal. A large number of men were admitted, and the military 
were saved from the trouble and expense involved in the setting 
up of special departments which otherwise would have been 
required. 

TRACING THE MISSING. 


A great deal of information in regard to men believed to 
be wounded, missing or prisoners, was obtained through the 
medium of an Enquiry Department, which was established in 
the early part of 1915 in response to a suggestion from London. 

Mr. Philip Cohen was appointed District Director of 
Enquiries of the Birmingham Area in the following year. 

Valuable assistance was given in the work by members of 
the Birmingham Incorporated Law Society, the Law Clerks’ 
Association, the Insurance Officials, and a few schoolmasters 
of the city, who acted as ‘‘searchers.’’ Reports on as many 
as 4,000 cases were despatched per annum. 

Thus it will be seen that the Voluntary Aid Detachments in 
Birmingham, including those associated with the British Red 
Cross Society and the Order of St. John, were responsible for 
a very considerable share in the war work in and around the 
city. There were 21 Women’s Voluntary Aid Detachments, 
with a personnel of nearly 1,200, and seven Men’s Units with 
a membership of 500. 

It only remains to make mention of the ‘‘ Gift Shop ’’ which 
was organised and carried on for nine months. The public 
were asked to give articles of furniture, jewellery, books, 
etc., which were exhibited in a shop in one of the principal 
streets of the city and sold for the benefit of the Red Cross 
Funds. During the period the shop was in existence a sum of 
nearly £900 was realised. 

In commemoration of the silver wedding anniversary of 
the King and Queen on July 6th, 1918, a collection of gold 
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and silver-ware and jewellery was made by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress in aid of the joint funds of the Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John. The effort was part of the 
national scheme inaugurated in June of the same year at the 
suggestion of Miss Elizabeth Asquith. The goods were collected 
at the Council House, the Lady Mayoress being “at home ”’ 
to the donors on specified dates in order to receive the gifts. 
The collection was dispersed by means of an auction sale, held 
at the Grand Hotel on October 29th. There were 320 lots, 
and a sum of £1,835 was realised, including donations. Miss 
Asquith, in a letter to the Lady Mayoress, acknowledging what 
had been done, said :—‘‘ We think the result of the Bir- 
mingham collection quite magnificient. It is the largest sum 
raised by any one town.” 


ENTERTAINMENT OF THE WOUNDED. 


There was probably no place in the United Kingdom where 
the provisions of recreation and amusement for wounded men 
was organised in a more thorough and systematic manner than 
in Birmingham. Doubtless the primary motive which prompted 
the arrangement of the entertainments at the outset was a 
feeling of sympathy for the injured men and the manifestation 
of a keen desire to do something to brighten the hours which 
had to be spent within hospital walls, or to afford some 
diversion during the period of convalescence. Laudable as this 
underlying principle was, it was soon found that entertainment 
might also form a very real part of the treatment of patients, 
both doctors and sisters agreeing as to the beneficial effects 
produced, with a consequent more speedy return to 
health. A methodical plan was therefore followed. 
Those responsible were not content with the mere provision of 
amusement, but an effort was made to afford variety of scene 
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and thought by the interchange of visits between town and 
country localities, the one offering the stimulus of the bustle 
and life and the other the delightful calm of rural surroundings. 

All classes in the community joined heartily in various 
ways to brighten the lot of the wounded. The proprietors and 
managers of the local threatres, music halls and cinemas were 
most generous in affording such facilities as lay within 
their power, and without their assistance the record 
of what was accomplished would be meagre indeed. 
But beyond the gatherings which loomed large in 
the public eye, when many hundreds of wounded were 
brought together from all parts to visit a pantomime, to 
attend a garden party, or for some other special purpose, 
there were unremitting efforts in a quiet and unostentatious 
way to make more happy and cheerful the leisure hours of 
the men. Concerts and minor entertainments could be numbered 
by the score, whilst it would be ungracious not to take note 
of the excellent service of those individuals who were unable 
to do more than visit one or other of the hospitals, get in 
touch with some of the men and take them for an afternoon’s 
outing, or provide them with the simple, but none the less 
real, pleasure of an hour spent in the quiet surroundings 
of the home. Work of this description cannot be represented 
by statistics, carefully compiled and tabulated, but it was of 
untold value, and those concerned considered themselves well 
repaid by the knowledge of a genuine gratitude on the part 
of the men. 


The hospital accommodation provided in Birmingham and 
district was extensive, and in view of this fact the local branch 
of the Red Cross Society gave special attention to the enter- 
tainment of the wounded. 

In view of the increasing demands of the work and as there 
were several organisations independently engaged it was felt 
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desirable about the end of 1916 to form a central committee. 
At a meeting presided over by the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Neville Chamberlain) the establishment of the Birmingham 
and District Professions, and General Trades Fund for the 
entertainment of Wounded Sailors and Soldiers was decided 
upon. The title was suggested by the fact that the Jewellers 
and Silversmiths Association and other trade groups had each 
been catering for a certain number of men. The co-operation 
of the Birmingham Red Cross workers and the local branch of 
the Navy League was secured, and an appeal was at once issued 
to every profession and trade in the locality for the necessary 
money and other assistance. This was generously responded 
to, and with the addition of weekly collections and contributions 
from local works, offices and other places enabled comprehensive 
schemes to be embarked upon. The main objects were to 
arrange entertainments in the hospitals, to organise special 
theatre matinees, garden parties and other functions, and to 
provide the men with refreshments, cigarettes, etc., and to 
give teas to those attending theatre matinees weekly. 

Up to October, 1917, 87,317 men were entertained in various 
ways. 

A large number of seats were regularly placed at the disposal 
of the committee for the wounded by the kindness of the 
management of the Theatre Royal, the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
the Alexandra Theatre, the Scala Theatre, the Theatre Royal, 
Aston, the Gaiety Theatre, the Birmingham Hippodrome and 
other places of amusement. Various functions were also 
organised outside Birmingham, including gatherings at 
Stratford-on-Avon and Sutton Coldfield. 

Arrangements were made for wounded men to visit the 
Christmas pantomimes and, altogether, the number enter- 
tained ran into many thousands. 
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Further, a motor conveyance—The “‘Royal and 
Alexandra ° Ambulance—which cost £500, was obtained 
by means of special events at the Theatre Royal and Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham. The ambulance was intended for use in 
connection with the fund, but owing to the shortage of petrol 
it was handed over to the Second Birmingham War Hospital at 
Hollymoor. 

Another phase of work undertaken by the committee was 
the opening in June, 1917, of a rest room at Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, for the comfort and convenience of wounded 
men, who could go there for a rest, read or write, play games, 
and obtain light refreshments at cost price. About 500 men 
visited the room on the average every day, so that more 
than 51,000 availed themselves of the privileges afforded 
them in less than six months. This branch proved so successful 
that another rest room was opened at Daimler House, Paradise 
Street, where there was accommodation for I,000 wounded 
every day. A special department was opened for the use of 
trained nurses, and a portion was allotted for married 
wounded men whose wives or relatives from a distance 
might visit them there and be entertained to refreshments. 
Arrangements were made at Daimler House for the men to be 
taught light trades, and a motor chassis was displayed, so that 
men who so desired might gain some idea of motor work. 

By the end of January, 1918, the total number who had 
used these rooms was 75,000. 

The opportunities which men enjoyed of having musical and 
other entertainments varied considerably according to locality, 
and it inevitably happened that many districts were not so well 
served in this respect as others. An attempt to meet this 
deficiency was made by The Alexandra Musical Society, of 
Birmingham, which gave entertainments at the hospitals, 
mostly in country towns where facilities for amusement were 
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limited. Numerous institutions within 65 miles of Birmingham 
were visited, whilst a feature was made of tours in North 
Wales. 

An account of what was done in the way of the provision 
of useful and recreative occupations for the wounded will be 
found in the section dealing with the Lady Mayoress’ Depot. 


Women Workers on Oxide 
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CHAPTER X. 
MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES. 


NoRMAL Work RESTRICTED — ASSISTING THE 
MILITARY AND OTHER AUTHORITIES—WAR-TIME 
Lorp MAyvors—RESEARCH WORK AND PRODUCTION 
OF TOLUOL—UTILISATION OF WASTE PrRODUCTS— 
THE Foop PROBLEM—FUEL RATIONING—AIR RAID 
PRECAUTIONS—SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


WHILE the exigencies of war restrained municipal activities 
in many directions, appeals from the Government for help 
from the Lord Mayor and various Corporation departments 
imposed a considerable strain upon the depleted staffs at the 
Council House. Whenever a call came for a special effort for 
the prosecution of the war and the alleviation of distress 
occasioned by it, there was a ready response, and in several 
cases a lead was given to other municipalities by the war-time 
enterprises of the Birmingham Corporation. 

A considerable proportion of the younger officials and other 
employees of the City Council obtained permission to join the 
Colours as soon as the Territorials were mobilised, and others 
were encouraged to follow their example by the decision of the 
Corporation to make up the difference between their military 
pay and their normal salaries. In the case of officials who by 
reason of their technical and other qualifications gained 
commissions, a grant of £1 per week was made to cover the 
extra cost of officer’s uniform and mess expenses. 

At the end of 1914 the War Office asked for a return of the 
proportion of Corporation employees serving in the forces. 
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Statistics were then compiled showing that out of 15,267 civic 
servants 2,615 were in khaki. These figures, which worked 
out at 17 per cent., were considered very satisfactory at that 
time, especially the 33 per cent. from the Fire Brigade, 26 per 
cent. from the Tramways, and 20 per cent. from the Art Gallery. 
A year later it was reported that there were 9,300 men of 
military age on the wages sheets, and nearly half of them had 
joined the Colours, the remainder being then considered 
indispensable. Substitutes were, however, found for many of 
them in 1916, when the call for man-power became more 
urgent. As soon as Lord Derby’s Scheme was inaugurated, it 
was made clear to every man of military age in the employ 
of the Corporation that his duty was to submit himself for 
medical examination, and in very few cases was an appeal made 
to the Local Tribunal for the exemption of civic servants. Men 
who enrolled at this time received the same allowances and 
bonuses as those who joined up earlier, but those who waited 
for conscription received no financial assistance from the 
Corporation, although their places were kept open for them. 
Even the latter boon could not be granted to those who were 
engaged temporarily to fill the places of those who had gone 
to the war, but it did apply to those members of the permanent 
staff who undertook various forms of national service at home 
at the request of, or by permission of, the heads of their 
respective departments. 

In response to appeals from the Government at critical 
times, men with special qualifications for agricultural or 
munition work were released by the Corporation, though in 
many cases they soon returned, because it was found that 
they were not really wanted on the farms or in the factories. 
In the cases of men killed or disabled in the war, 
grants equivalent to six months wages were made by the 
Council. Altogether, the allowances out of the rates to soldiers 
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and sailors and their families amounted to over £150,000 per 
annum. 

Almost every department of the Corporation contributed 
in some way towards the prosecution of the war, but only a 
brief outline of such war-time activities as food and fuel 
rationing, raising of special constables, air raid precautions, 
and the utilisation of by-products and household waste need 
be given in this chapter. The special work of the Parks Com- 
mittee is referred to under the heading of ‘‘ Agriculture and 
Allotments ’’; the establishment of the Municipal Bank is 
described in the chapter devoted to ‘“‘ Financial Con- 
tributions’; the Municipal Technical School is referred 
to in the ‘‘ Munitions ” section, and the Health Committee 
is mentioned in other parts of this book. A comprehensive 
record of the municipal developments of the period under 
notice will be published in the fourth volume of the ‘‘ History 
of the Corporation of Birmingham.”’ 


WAR-TIME LORD MAYORS. 


The city was fortunate in having, during this period of 
national emergency, the leadership of a succession of Lord 
Mayors who combined patriotic enthusiasm with calm judgment 
and organising ability. At the outset a fine example was set 
the younger citizens by the Lord Mayor, Colonel Ernest 
Martineau, volunteering for active service abroad. His 
services in the war were afterwards recognised by the award 
of the C.M.G. The immediate departure of Colonel Martineau 
from the city made it necessary for an experienced adminis- 
trator to be induced to step into the breach, and such a 
successor was available in Alderman W. H. Bowater, who had 
already served the city as Lord Mayor for three years during 
the strenuous period following the extension of the city. 
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With unimpaired energy, Alderman Bowater played a 
prominent part in the recruiting campaign and was largely 
responsible for the raising and equipment of the City Battalions. 
He also took the lead in the formation of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, which dealt with distress amongst the dependents of 
soldiers and civilians in consequence of the war. Under his 
inspiration large sums of money were raised for the National 
and Local Relief Funds and for the benefit of Belgian refugees. 
When the need for an increased output of munitions was 
realised, Alderman. Bowater took prompt measures to co- 
ordinate the industrial activities of the city and to encourage 
the local workpeople to increase their output, and, when 
necessary, to transfer their services to more urgent work. 
In July, 1915, he had the honour of accompanying the King on 
a private inspection of the principal munition works in the 
city, and His Majesty then expressed high appreciation of the 
efforts made by the citizens to help in every way possible 
towards winning the war. In recognition of his services, 
Alderman Bowater received the thanks of the Army Council, 
was made an Honorary Colonel, a Knight, and a Freeman of 
the City. Lady Bowater, who was closely associated with Mrs- 
Martineau in the establishment of the Lady Mayoress’ Depot, 
and took an active part in its management throughout the war, 
was made an Officer of the Order of the British Empire and 
received similar recognition in the Order of St. John. 

On November oth, 1915, Alderman Neville Chamberlain 
became Lord Mayor, and at once threw himself with youthful 
energy into the many special duties which then devolved upon 
the chief citizen. In the new departures which he made, 
he received valuable help from Mr. (now Sir) Ernest Hiley, 
the Town Clerk, who resigned that office before the termination 
of the war. One result of their joint efforts was the establish- 
ment, in spite of strong opposition from vested interests, of the 
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Municipal Savings Bank. During the period when air raids 
became a source of anxiety to residents in the Midlands, Mr. 
Chamberlain took the lead amongst the representatives of 
local authorities in pressing upon the military authorities the 
need for more efficient means of warning the people of 
impending raids, and more effective protection in the way of 
anti-aircraft guns. By means of conferences in Birmingham 
and deputations to London, he succeeded in getting the 
military and the Home Office to co-ordinate their efforts in 
both these directions. In other matters Mr. Chamberlain 
placed his personal influence and the prestige of an honoured 
name at the service of the citizens in negotiating with the 
representatives of the Government. His address of welcome 
to the Trades Union Congress laid the basis of a working 
agreement between Capital and Labour in the reconstruction 
of British industries after the war, and it was largely on the 
strength of this statesman-like utterance that Mr. Lloyd 
George, when first appointed Prime Minister, invited Mr. 
Chamberlain to join his Government as Director-General of 
National Service. This was regarded with mixed feelings 
by the citizens, as it deprived them of the services of a very 
efficient Lord Mayor, and Mr. Chamberlain himself 
had reason to regret the change, because his new 
office was not one in which there was a reasonable prospect 
of success. However, the pluck and determination with which 
Mr. Chamberlain undertook the onerous task that was so 
hurriedly imposed upon him was fully appreciated in Bir- 
mingham. Mrs. Chamberlain, during her husband’s term of 
office, took a keen interest in the welfare of soldiers’ wives 
and dependents, and among the enterprises for which she was 
responsible may be mentioned the series of concerts in aid of 
the Prisoners’ of War Fund and the Lady Mayoress’ Needlework 
Fair. 
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The sudden elevation of Mr. Chamberlain to Government 
office made it difficult to find a successor able and willing to 
undertake the increased responsibilities of Chief Magistrate. 
Again the City Council was fortunate in being able to prevail 
upon one of its most experienced members to undertake the 
duties. Alderman A. D. Brooks, who had been chairman of 
several of the most important committees and had been 
largely instrumental in securing the passing of the Bill which 
enlarged the boundaries of the city, took office at a time when 
his legal knowledge and skill in diplomacy were of particular 
value, in view of the Town Clerk’s resignation. His first 
public act was to convene a Town’s Meeting for the purpose 
of enlisting a large body of Special Constables to release the 
regular police for military duty. When the food shortage 
became acute in Birmingham in November, 1917, the Lord 
Mayor was appointed Chairman of the local Food Committee 
and submitted to Lord Rhondda a rationing scheme with the 
object of doing away with the queues outside the grocers’ 
shops, which had then reached serious proportions. This 
scheme gave the lead to the country in the matter of food 
rationing. Another distinguishing feature of Sir David Brooks’ 
term of office was the raising of large sums of money for the 
War Loan by means of the Tank Bank Week, the Dreadnought 
Week, and Big Guns Week. In recognition of these and other 
services of a national character the Lord Mayor was made a 
C.B.E. in January, 1918, and in June of the same year he was 
promoted to the highest class of the Order, namely Knight 
Grand Cross. Lady Brooks took an active part in the pro- 
motion of women’s organisations, and while Lady Mayoress 
was Chairman of the Birmingham Women’s Agricultural 
Committee. She was also actively associated with Mme. Levy 
in founding the Birmingham Anglo-French Society, which did 
much to promote friendly relations with our principal ally. 
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Sir David and Lady Brooks had the satisfaction of leading 
the citizens in the celebration of Armistice Day and the signing 
of the Peace Treaty, and between these two events they took 
the opportunity of entertaining a large number of those who 
had done honorary work during the war. 


THE GAS DEPARTMENT’S WAR WORK. 


Having first contributed its quota to the fighting forces, 
the Gas Department of the Corporation rendered valuable 
services in providing material for munitions, in addition to 
carrying on the supply of light and power under difficult 
conditions. 

The men who left to join the forces were in the main replaced 
by women and other workers who were quite unaccustomed 
to the duties they were called upon to perform, and, 
consequently, upon the permanent employees were put more 
work and responsibility. This remark applies to other 
Corporation Departments, though none of them undertook 
so much new work. By the end of 1914 there were 
over 800 employees on service, and before the war finished the 
number of gas workers who had joined His Majesty’s Forces 
totalled approximately 1,200. Of these over 150 made the 
great sacrifice; between 50 and 60 gained commissions and 
over 30 gained distinctions. 

In September, 1914, Captain Hilton was appointed Hon. 
Secretary of the City Battalions Equipment Committee, and 
much of the work in connection with the equipping and fitting 
of these battalions was carried out by members of the Gas 
Department staff. In addition to their ordinary duties the 
members of the Department gave largely of their time in 
connection with the work of the Citizens’ Committee. Later 
many of them engaged upon special work in connection with 
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National Registration and Food Control. Other members 
devoted a large portion of their time to ambulance and Red 
Cross work. 

Dr. E. W. Smith, then Chief Chemist of the Department, 
was for a time loaned to the Government on special work in 
connection with the Producer Plant at the Government Rolling 
Mills at Southampton ; whilst Mr. E. Cooke, then Accountant, 
was in 1917 called to assist Mr. Neville Chamberlain when the 
latter undertook the formation of the National Service Depart- 
ment of the Government, and there Mr. Cooke’s experience, 
gained in the Department in connection with office machines, 
was of great value. 

A great amount of work in connection with organisation of 
the National Shell Factories was carried out at the offices of 
the Gas Department by the staff, particularly in connection 
with the preliminary work of organizing small firms for 
gauge-making and other work for the National Shell Factories. 

When fuel-oil was short for the Navy the chemical staff 
solved the problem of low temperature carbonization for Sir 
John Cadman, and controlled and produced oil under suitable 
conditions in the continuous vertical retorts on the Coal Test 
Works. 

Another very important contribution of the Department 
was in connection with the fitting-up and equipment of works 
canteens. With the long hours necessitated by the enormous 
amount of work to be turned out, and in many cases the con- 
tinuous working of factories by day and night shifts, the manu- 
facturers had earnestly to turn their attention to the question 
of the welfare of their employees, and provision had to be made 
for them to obtain on the premises well-cooked food which 
they could enjoy under wholesome conditions. Mess rooms were 
accordingly fitted up in several of the largest munition 
factories, and the Department carried out an enormous amount 
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of work in designing and fitting-up canteen cooking equip- 
ment whereby large numbers of meals could be supplied 
with the least possible trouble and delay. 

With the shortage of chemical and other manures, which 
became more pronounced as time went on, attention had to be 
directed to the question of their replacement, and the gas 
industry was able to be of service to the nation by the pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia, and the amount produced 
from the works of the Birmingham Gas Department was 
well over 3,000 tons. 

Still a further use was found for gas when, on the shortage 
of petrol becoming so acute, coal gas was at once pressed 
into service to provide the necessary motive power, and the 
vehicles adapted to consume such gas were in the aggregate 
responsible for a very large consumption. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


No section of the Gas Department played a more important 
part in connection with war work than did the Industrial 
Research Laboratory. On the outbreak of war this section was 
known as the Industrial Heating Section and had a staff of six. 
For a time things went on much as previously, until the 
increasing demand for munitions at such an unprecedented 
rate made itself felt, and the installation was commenced 
of gas furnaces, for the melting of brass, aluminium, gun metal, 
bronze, nickel, etc., for annealing, forging, brazing, and also 
for the case hardening and heat treatment of steel components 
of all kinds. This kind of work increased in import- 
ance as the war progressed, and was of the greatest assistance 
to the hundreds of small manufacturers in the city, who were 
rushed on to war work, in many cases without previous 
experience. 
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It was soon apparent that further facilities were required 
by manufacturers for the testing of materials, and in con- 
nection with the scientific problems with which many of the 
manufacturers were faced. The Gas Committee accordingly 
agreed to the establishment of Industrial Research 
Laboratories, comprising Physical and Strength of Materials 
‘Laboratories, and Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratories. 

The work of the laboratories was intended to cover all kinds 
of manufacturing processes, and to cope with some of the 
difficulties which manufacturers in the city were experiencing 
in testing. Numerous tests were carried out relating to the 
physical properties of steel. About 4,000 bars were pulled in 
the presence of the Aeronautical Inspection Department 
visiting inspectors. Enormous quantities of steel used for 
aircraft were sent to the laboratory and chemically analysed, 
to check the actual steelmakers’ analysis before the Govern- 
‘ment Department accepted it. 

Birmingham being the centre of the wire rope industry, 
telephone cables for use in connection with observation balloons 
were tested for various electrical properties before being 
accepted from the manufacturers. 

In the production of munitions generally, shells, shell caps 
and similar articles, varied research work was carried out 
with the object of finding a rust-proof covering which would 
successfully prevent the deterioration of such material. 

The general scarcity of tin in the country led to a patent 
detinning plant being invented and commercially developed 
at the laboratories. Experts from the whole of the British 
Empire saw a full-size experimental plant running in Bir- 
mingham under the joint control of the Gas and Salvage 
Departments of the Corporation, and numerous detinning 
plants on similar lines were afterwards erected in many other 
parts of the country. The War Office departments were 
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afterwards helped with the design of a much larger plant 
suitable for working at Army dumps and depots for the 
salvage of empty tins, to recover both tin and sheet iron. 

As far as the direct use of gas was concerned, the existing 
heat treatment shops at Windsor Street Gas Works were 
much enlarged, and all classes of commercial work carried 
out for the manufacturers of Birmingham and district. This 
work included such items as carburising “‘ tank ’’ engines, cam 
shafts, ‘“‘ tank ” gears, machine-gun steel, cartridge belts, 
landing axles for aeroplanes (for which later a special furnace 
was designed by the chief of the laboratory and his staff}, whilst 
shell carriers, fuse caps, etc., were heat-treated and colour- 
finished in thousands, the work ranging from the smallest 
delicate gauges, milling cutters, dies and tools of all kinds, tubes 
and steel pressings to large steel ‘‘tank’’ and gun parts. 

In connection with gas furnaces, the staff of the laboratory 
carried out at one of the chief munition factories in the country 
an extensive series of tests to determine thermal and com- 
mercial efficiencies of a number of gas furnaces, the best of 
these furnaces being taken as a standard by the Ministry of 
Munitions for use in all extensions thereafter contemplated. 
Much help was given to the various shell factories in the 
district with regard to the question of accurate gauge-hardening, 
which at the time was a serious problem throughout the 
country. 

The correct knowledge of temperature was an absolute 
necessity in order to keep the percentage of scrap and waste 
to a minimum and here the laboratory was able to render 
valuable assistance by supplying, installing, testing, and 
generally advising on pyrometer installations. Owing to the 
shortage of bricks and skilled bricklayers, it was obvious 
that concrete would have to be largely used in connection with 
all sorts of munition building extensions, and in this con- 
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nection the laboratory undertook routine tests and investiga- 
tions of all classes of concrete and cement mixtures. 

The following figures demonstrate the enormous increase 
in the consumption of gas used for industrial heating purposes 
during the war. 


Year Total output Gas used for Industrial heating 
ended of gas. industrial heating load as a 
31st Cubic feet. purposes. percentage 
March. Cubic feet. of total. 
1913 9,164,962,000 609,424,800 6.66 
1914 9,891,002,000 793,840,400 8.02 
1915 10,364,814,000 905,271,000 8.73 
1916 11,317,707,000 1,496,742,000 13.2 
1917 11,763,896,000 2,216,048,400 18.9 
1918 ..| I12,812,788,000 2,680,489,200 20.92 
I1919 ae 11,984,263,000 2,522,338,600 21.04 


EXTRACTION OF TOLUOL. 


One of the most important explosives used for years past 
for military purposes has been tri-nitro-toluene, commonly 
called T.N.T., which had hitherto been made from toluene 
obtained from the distillation of coal tar. There is, however, 
a much larger quantity of toluene in the gas made from a ton 
of coal than could be distilled from the twelve gallons of tar 
which are obtained from a like quantity of coal. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war Dr. W. B. Davidson, 
then engineer of Nechells Gas Works, turned his attention to 
this question of extracting toluene from coal gas for the manu- 
facture of T.N.T., and with the approval of the Gas Committee 
he carried out experiments at Nechells Works by washing 
town gas with water gas oil which had been pre-benzolized 
to the extent of 5 per cent., his object being to extract toluol 
and lower fractions, and leave the benzol fractions in the gas. 
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The results were quite satisfactory. The Engineer, in due 
course, reported thereon to the War Office, and, after con- 
sideration of the report, the War Office authorities were 
convinced of the feasibility of extracting toluol from coal gas 
on a large scale throughout the country, and an arrangement 
was come to with the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment whereby the first of a series of toluol extraction plants 
was installed at the Nechells Gas Works. 

It was then decided to erect similar installations on the 
works of several of the largest gas undertakings in the country. 
In December, 1914, the High Explosives Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Moulton, approached the then 
general manager of the Gas Department, with a view to his 
organizing the whole of this work throughout the country 
on behalf of the War Office, and early in 1915 Captain Hilton 
commenced this work. Later in the year the control of the 
work passed from the War Office to the Ministry of Munitions. 

The work of installing the necessary extraction plant at 
Nechells proceeded apace, and the plant was set in motion on 
the Ist June, 1915, being the first of such plant in the country 
to get into working order. Captain Hilton in the meantime 
had been engaged in the erection of eleven other installations 
at gas works throughout the country, and, in addition, two at 
large collieries. 

The plant was originally started for dealing with the ex- 
traction of toluol only, but very soon after the commencement 
of operations the authorities asked that benzol might be 
extracted, in addition to the other fractions, and the various 
plants were adapted accordingly. It is interesting to note 
that the whole of the remaining plants in the country were 
installed and in working order by February, 1916, from which 
date they worked continuously until the Armistice was 
signed. 
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The whole of the work of building and running these 
installations was carried out by the manager and his staff 
from the offices of the Gas Department at the Council House. 
All the costs were kept by him and he employed a staff of 
inspectors to control the installations, both from the commercial 
and the chemical point of view. 

With the exception of the outside inspectors, the bulk of 
the staff for this work was drawn from the Gas Department, 
whilst, in addition, valuable service was rendered by the 
chemists of the Department in carrying out research and 
experimental work in connection with the plants. 

Upon America coming into the war, the costs, which had 
been worked out in the Gas Department, and which were the 
only figures of their kind in existence regarding the extraction 
of these products from coal gas, were furnished to the American 
Government. 

The amount of raw materials so extracted in Birmingham 
alone during the course of the war was well over 9,000 tons 
of T.N.T., lyddite, etc., sufficient to fill between twenty-five 
and thirty million 18-pounder high-explosive shells, 


UTILISATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS. 


In connection with the question of war-time economy, 
attention may well be directed to what has been accomplished 
in the utilisation of waste products in Birmingham. The city 
has been very much to the fore in this work, thanks to the 
efforts of the Salvage Committee and its Superintendent, 
Mr. James Jackson. 

By an improved process, already referred to, old tin cans 
were treated so as to secure the maximum value of the metal. 
By means of this patented process one per cent. of pure tin 
was recovered. In addition, the scrap metal left was worth 
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£7 per ton. The process was approved by the Government, and 
adopted in all their departments during the war. The 
experimental plant erected in the Salvage Department fully 
demonstrated the soundness of the process, and the Depart- 
ment have erected a permanent plant to deal with six hundred 
tons of tin cans per annum. Formerly all this old tin was 
sold and ultimately found its way to Germany. 

The importance of the collection of waste paper has been 
increasingly recognised, and something like twenty tons per 
week were dealt with during the war. An appeal to house- 
holders to keep waste paper separate from the ordinary house 
refuse was widely responded to, and the dustmen were induced 
to garner the waste paper by the Department offering 2/- 
per cwt. on the amount brought to the depots. 

Again, the salvage of offal from the refuse of the city 
abattoirs and fish market has yielded material from which 
pig and poultry food and fertilisers have been manufactured. 
Prior to this, the quantity of offal burnt in the destructor was 
approximately 1,500 tons per annum. During the war a large 
proportion was sterilised, dried, and prepared as pig and 
poultry food, and sold at {10 to £14 per ton. The product is 
now entirely disposed of for use as a manure. 

The National Salvage Council appealed to local authorities 
in April, 1918, to take up the utilisation of waste products. 
In view of the progress which had been made in Birmingham, 
the first conference on the subject in the provinces was held 
here on April 15th, 1918, in the City. Twenty-seven municipal 
bodies were represented. The City’s scheme was fully explained, 
and steps were taken for linking up the surrounding districts, 
so that nothing should be wasted, it being suggested that in 
the case of authorities unable to set up the necessary plant, 
arrangements might be made advantageously with Birmingham. 
Mr. Jackson was appointed District Advisory Officer of the 
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National Salvage Council to co-ordinate the salvage work of 
local authorities in the four Midland Counties of Herefordshire, — 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM. 


It may be taken as axiomatic that the difficulties arising 
out of the shortage of food were greater in the city than in 
the country districts. It was, moreover, very necessary to take 
measures for ensuring the equitable distribution of foodstuffs 
in the great munition areas as soon as the submarine menace 
assumed serious proportions. The Citizens’ Committee was the 
first local body to take definite steps for organising public 
opinion on the subject of food economy. Several of their 
district offices had Thrift Societies affiliated to them, and 
these agencies were used for the distribution of leaflets pointing 
out the necessity for voluntary rationing and adopting the 
most economical methods of cooking. Demonstrations were 
given at an exhibition shop in the Windsor Arcade. The War 
Savings’ Committee also introduced the subject of food 
economy at their meetings and in their literature. The Parks’ 
Committee of the City Council attacked the problem from the 
aspect of food production towards the end of 1916, and the 
result of their measures to provide additional allotments by 
breaking up vacant land in the city will be found under another 
heading. 

In March, 1917, a provisional Food Committee was appointed 
by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Brooks), who inaugurated a 
campaign for reducing the consumption of bread. The volun- 
tary ration suggested by Lord Devonport, when Food Con- 
troller, was 4-lb. of bread per head per week, and a large 
proportion of the citizens loyally adhered to this scale. An 
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enquiry made in connection with the Women’s Settlement 
showed, as might have been expected, that more bread was 
consumed where less meat was eaten. It appeared that there 
was some wastage of bread through parents giving their 
children pieces whenever they asked for them, and throwing 
away the crust, and this was, to a certain extent, remedied 
by educational means. High prices helped to reduce the 
consumption of other kinds of food: the shortage of potatoes 
was a serious factor in the problem. 

At this period long queues outside the greengrocers’ shops 
brought home to the public the serious situation created by the 
failure of the potato crop. When the shortage of tubers and 
cereals became acute a meeting was held in the Town Hall for 
the purpose of impressing upon householders the necessity of 
further reducing the consumption of bread, and the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Brooks) warned the audience that com- 
pulsory rationing would be necessary unless a considerable 
reduction could be secured by voluntary means. The teachers 
played their part in the campaign by introducing the subject 
of food economy into their lessons. The next step in the 
direction of food economy was the opening of Communal 
Kitchens, which served a useful purpose for a year or two, but 
were not sufficiently supported to justify their continuance 
when the submarine menace subsided. 

The appointment of Lord Rhondda as Food Controller led 
to more drastic measures being taken throughout the country 
to secure an equitable distribution of food. In August, 1917, 
he requested the local authorities to appoint Food Control 
Committees, and gave them certain powers of control over 
sugar, which was then (and until the end of food control) the 
commodity most difficult to obtain. The Lord Mayor at once 
took steps to convert his provisional committee into a 
statutory authority, and acted as its chairman until it was 
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disbanded in June, 1920. The first step taken by the Food 
Control Committee was the registration of retailers of sugar, 
and some idea of the magnitude of the task may be gained from 
the fact that there were 4,586 grocers on the register. The 
supply of sugar was regulated by causing the retailer to make 
a series of returns of his stock and the number of registered 
customers. 

Ration cards were first introduced in September, 1917, 
for consumers of sugar. Approximately 250,000 application 
forms were delivered by post, and when they were returned 
to the Food Office it was found that no fewer than 120,000 
had been filled up inaccurately. In 50,000 cases forms were 
so badly filled up that they had to be returned to the house- 
holders for corrections. This naturally put a great strain 
upon the clerical staff, and Mr. H. Richardson, the Executive 
Officer of the Food Control Committee, found it necessary 
to take over the greater part of the School of Art and instal 
a staff which eventually numbered over a thousand. To add 
to his troubles, when 211,000 family cards had been issued, 
instructions were received from the Food Controller to recall 
them and issue 862,750 individual cards to take their place. 

By this time there was also a serious shortage of margarine, 
butter, tea and bacon, and the queues outside the grocers’ 
shops became a pathetic and alarming spectacle as the winter 
approached. Towards the end of November, 1917, the Midland 
Food Commissioner, Mr. (now Sir) James Curtis, with the 
aid of the City Police, conducted investigations into the 
causes of the formation of queues, and submitted a report 
to Lord Rhondda. In December the problem became acute 
throughout the country, and on December 7th the Food 
Controller asked his Midland Commissioner to ascertain whether 
a general rationing scheme could be set up in Birmingham as an 
experiment. Mr. Curtis conferred with the Lord Mayor 
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(Alderman Brooks), and they came to the conclusion that such 
a scheme could be devised if the Government would give the 
committee the necessary powers, and would guarantee a 
sufficient supply of the rationed commodities. The scheme 
came before the Food Committee on December 21st, but before 
that date the Lord Mayor had held several conferences with 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. W. S. Body, and Mr. F. C. Minshull (the 
clerks to the committee), Mr. E. Cooke, and others, to work 
out the details of the scheme and also met a number of 
representative traders with a view to getting their assistance 
in carrying it out. The scheme was approved by Lord Rhondda 
on December 12th, and within a few days each household 
received a ration card for tea, sugar, butter, and margarine. 
Tt was decided that the experiment should be tried for 12 
weeks, and that, if successful, it should be adopted in other 
towns. Before Christmas 294,801 family cards were issued 
to consumers, and on January Ist, 1918, the scheme was in 
full operation. It had the effect of doing away with the queues 
so far as tea, butter and margarine were concerned. 

The system was immediately copied by several boroughs, 
and the experiment was watched with interest throughout the 
United Kingdom and in America. Eventually, the main 
principles of the scheme were adopted by the Food Controller 
as the basis for compulsory rationing throughout the country. 
The success of the innovation was largely due to the patience 
with which the citizens put up with a short ration of mar- 
garine, when only four ounces per head could be obtained, and 
to the special measures taken by the District Commissioner 
to ensure sufficient supplies of the rationed foods being 
available in the city throughout the experimental period. 
The distinctive feature of the Birmingham rationing card was 
a series of weekly spaces to be marked off, and this method was 
found to be more practical than the coupon system which the 
Food Controller tried for meat. 
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The question of meat was the next problem which the 
Food Committee had to cope with, and the meat card became 
the basis of compulsory rationing throughout the country. 
In distributing these cards the staff were kept busy at the 
Food Office until half-past nine at night, and all day on 
Sunday. The difficulty of dealing with food cards was increased 
by the fact that men engaged in heavy manual work were 
allowed an extra quantity of meat. Applications for this 
extra ration numbered 120,000, but 25,000 of them were 
unable to substantiate their claim, and an equal number of 
those for whom special cards were prepared did not take them 
up, probably because the ordinary ration was found to be 
sufficient. The number of supplemental cards actually used 
was 70,825. 

A comprehensive rationing scheme, which was made com- 
pulsory for the whole of the country, came into operation in 
July, 1918. The articles provided for were sugar, butter, 
margarine, meat (including bacon and ham), lard, tea and jam. 
Under this scheme 250,000 forms were delivered to house- 
holders, and when they were returned to the Food Office it was 
found that about 26,000 did not bear any address and 6,090 
were inaccurately filled up in some particular. When these 
problems had been solved the number of ordinary ration books 
issued was 870,885. 

Some interesting statistics as to the war-time population 
of Birmingham are to be found in the records of the Food 
Office, from which it appears that 109,937 holders of ration 
books in the city were children, 29,822 were adolescent boys, 
759,807 were adults, and 1,141 were travellers. 

In addition to the periodical issue of ration books, the staff 
of the Food Committee were constantly employed in dealing 
with removals and new residents, whilst 30,000 demobilised 
soldiers and sailors were supplied with ration books. This 
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work was done more or less in the eye of the public, but even 
more important and difficult work was done by those officials 
whose duty it was to see that the shopkeepers were supplied 
with the necessary amount of food to meet the requirements 
of their registered customers. There were times when it seemed 
inevitable that some section of the citizens must receive less 
than their allotted quantity, but by means of the pooling 
system devised by the Midland Commissioner, these difficulties 
were overcome and the consumers were not even aware of 
the danger they had escaped. Great credit is due to the 
Executive Officer and the staff of the Local Food Committee 
for the manner in which obstacles were overcome and equality 
of distribution was secured. In Ig1g the only grounds for 
complaint among consumers were the continued high prices 
of food, and in dealing with this matter the Birmingham Food 
Control Committee again led the way by adopting a scheme, 
drafted by Sir James Curtis, for restricting the profits of 
retailers of fish, fruit and vegetables. In this matter, as in 
the pooling of supplies and the co-ordination of transport, 
the committee received the whole-hearted support of the 
various trade organisations in the city and district. 

In connection with the rationing of meat the Ministry of 
Food approached the Birmingham Wholesale Meat Salesmen 
in December, 1917, with a view to the latter acting as dis- 
tributing agents of meat supplies on behalf of the Government. 

In common with other foods, the supplies of meat were 
extremely short in the early part of 1918, and the prompt 
and energetic action of the Meat Salesmen’s Committee and 
its chairman, Mr. F. S. Webster, was largely responsible for 
bringing to Birmingham and the surrounding districts the 
necessary supplies of meat during that period. 

The Committee was merged into a limited liability company 
under Government control in May, 1918, and from that time 
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until decontrol in June, 1920, the local Association, acting 
from various centres in the Midland Counties, purchased and 
allocated to the retailers the whole of the supplies of fresh 
meat in the Midlands. Over a million consumers were fed 
from the Birmingham centre alone. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of supply the full weekly ration was practically always 
available. 


FUEL RATIONING. 


In consequence of the large number of miners taken into 
the army, the output of coal began to decline soon after the 
outbreak of war, and the congestion of traffic on the railways 
added to the anxieties of manufacturers of munitions and 
others who were dependent upon a large regular supply of 
coal for their factories. 

In 1916 the Lord Mayor (Mr. Neville Chamberlain) formed 
a Coal Purchase Committee for the Corporation, and took the 
precaution of storing at the Gas Works a considerable quantity 
of coal, which in an emergency might be used for domestic 
purposes. This reserve supply was found very useful in April, 
1917, when a crisis occurred through the miners taking a long 
Easter holiday after an unusually cold Winter. Sir David 
Brooks, who was then Lord Mayor, gave directions for 600 
tons of the reserve stock to be distributed among the smaller 
coal yards and the bag-wagon merchants who sold to the 
poorer classes. A similar situation arose six months later, 
and then the Lord Mayor formed a Coal Supply Committee, 
consisting largely of representative coal merchants, for the 
purpose of ensuring an equitable distribution of the supplies 
which were available for domestic consumption. As the result 
of the deliberations of this committee, representations were 
made to the Coal Controller (Sir Guy Calthrop) with a view 
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to getting a special supply of coal, to be stored under the 
control of the Lord Mayor, for use in an emergency during the 
Winter. Such a supply was received in December, and after 
another interview with the Controller, a further consignment 
was delivered in March, 1918, to meet the acute shortage. 

The question of rationing fuel was much discussed during 
the early part of 1918, and in April of that year a conference 
was held at the Council House, at which a representative of 
the Coal Controller explained the provisions of a Board of Trade 
Order, which, he said, was about to be issued. Nearly three 
months elapsed before the Household Fuel and Lighting Order 
appeared in the “‘ London Gazette.” In anticipation of this 
Order a Fuel Committee was appointed by the City Council, 
with the Lord Mayor as Chairman, and Mr. H. H. Humphries 
as Overseer. 

The first work to be undertaken was the registration of 
consumers, both householders and those engaged in occupations 
of a quasi-domestic character. This task, owing to the com- 
plicated forms and returns necessary to be obtained from the 
consumers, was of great magnitude, andit necessitated the 
employment of a staff of more than 200 persons at the Pitman 
Hotel in Corporation Street. So many interviews had to be 
held with consumers for the purpose of advising them in con- 
nection with the preparation of their claims for supplies of 
fuel and light that, in order to prevent congestion at the 
headquarters of the Fuel Overseer, branch offices were opened 
in all the suburbs, the Education Department kindly allowing 
many of their schools to be used for the purpose. The total 
number of certificates issued amounted to 400,246, including 
many special assessments for large establishments, such as 
hospitals, hotels and blocks of offices. The coal merchants 
and dealers were also registered, there being 226 merchants 
and 501 dealers, who received certificates, and from whom 
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each week returns containing full details of their trade were 
received, analysed and tabulated. 

Long before registration approached completion it was 
perceived that the rationed quantities of fuel would exceed 
the trade supplies, which were intended to be 75 per cent. of 
the quantities of household coal supplied to the city in I917. 
Merchants were, therefore, requested to distribute fairly among 
their customers the quantities they actually received. During 
the Winter of 1918 and the early Spring of 1919, however, the 
question of the shortage of coal supplies to the city became most 
acute, and a very dangerous situation was reached, which 
was only ameliorated by the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of everyone concerned. Although the Coal Controller had 
issued requests that the larger consumers should fill up 
their coal stores during the Summer months of 1918, so that 
they would not be in competition with the smaller consumers 
during the Winter months, the supplies during the Summer were 
so small that it was impossible for the majority of the large 
consumers to do so. The result was that during the Winter 
months practically the whole of the consumers were competing 
for coal when supplies were shorter than they were in the 
Summer. 

The situation was much aggravated by the fact that nearly 
all the coal in the city is carried in bulk, by ordinary carts, 
and not by bag-wagons as in other large cities. In the latter 
case it is comparatively easy to cut down the quantities to be 
delivered to each customer, without materially interfering 
with the clearing of the railway trucks and canal boats. 
Restricting the sale of bulk loads has the effect of decreasing 
the quantities of coal coming to the city. Nevertheless, on one 
or two occasions this somewhat desperate measure had to be 
resorted to. Another cause of the difficulty was the unequal 
supplies of coal coming to the merchants from the collieries. 
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An enormous amount of work was undertaken during the 
period of the control to get the available supplies equalised, 
but often without success. 

The result of these difficulties was that in the Winter of r918 
there were thousands of houses in the city practically without 
coal, unfortunately in too many cases with sickness in the 
houses, and every possible effort had to be made to grapple 
with such a terrible state of things. Deliveries to other houses 
were drastically cut down. A large corps of inspectors in all 
small consumers’ areas was organised, and they visited coal 
yards and wharves daily and reported by telephone the state 
of things at each point. Coal was then got to such places 
through merchants, from the Local Fuel Overseer’s emergency 
supplies, from stocks at works all over the city, and even from 
private houses. The proprietors of the works deserve thanks 
for the splendid way in which they assisted the Fuel Overseer 
in meeting this emergency. 

After many strong appeals to the Controller, several 
thousands of tons of coal were supplied to the Fuel Committee, 
and this stock was carefully distributed in such a manner as 
to serve the districts where coal was most needed. The 
difficulties to be contended with in this direction will be 
understood when it is explained that there are 31 railway 
stations and 47 canal wharves in the city at which coal is 
distributed. About Christmas of 1918 the situation had become 
so desperate that exceptional efforts had to be made to get 
more coal into the city. After bringing considerable pressure 
to bear on the Coal Controller, the Lord Mayor succeeded in 
getting some of the London supplies diverted to Birmingham. 
Thus the whole of the railway stations were filled with coal 
in time to ensure every house having a fire at Christmas. 

During the Winter of 1919-20 and the following Spring a 
further great shortage of coal was experienced, although the 
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trouble was not quite so acute as during the previous Winter. 
The reserve stocks at the Gas Works proved invaluable during 
_ this period, and very much assisted in mitigating the trouble. It 
may be mentioned here that although the quantity of house- 
hold coal required in the city amounted to 22,000 tons per 
week, the average amount received throughout the period of 
control was only 15,900 tons. 

The magnitude of the work undertaken by the Fuel 
Overseer is indicated by the fact that 220,953 complaints 
from consumers were dealt with and 121,812 special permits 
for emergency supplies of coal were issued. Over 2,000 special 
enquiries and inspections were undertaken by the staff, and 
there were 71 prosecutions for serious infringements of the 
Order. 

Although very many complaints were made by people of 
coal hoarding by their neighbours, little reason for complaint 
was found by the inspectors. For example, an Acocks Green 
man, who had incautiously been boasting on the train of his 
contempt for the control and of the large stock of coal he held 
at his house, was reported, but on careful investigation it was 
found that this gentleman had only a few shovelfuls of coal on 
his premises. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Coal Controller’s 
rationing scheme was not very successful, and it was largely 
due to the efforts of the Local Fuel Overseer and his staff that 
the various difficulties in the distribution of coal were over- 
come up to the time when the Local Fuel Committee was 
disbanded in 1920. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS. 


The fact that Birmingham was one of the most important 
centres for the production of munitions in England being 
well-known to the Germans, they naturally made efforts to 
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bomb the city from the air. For some time after the outbreak 
of war, however, it was thought that the Zeppelins would be 
unable to reach the Midlands, and therefore most of the Black 
Country towns made no special effort to avert this danger. 

In Birmingham the precaution of reducing the lights visible 
from above was adopted during the first year of the war. On 
November 23rd, the Chief Constable (Mr. C. H. Rafter) issued 
a notice stating that an order had been made by the Home 
Secretary under the Defence of the Realm Acts prohibiting the 
use of external lights for advertising purposes and the 
illumination of shop fronts, directing that all lights should be 
shaded, that all skylights should be covered at night, and that 
all lights in tramcars and omnibuses should be reduced. This 
order was much criticised at the time on the grounds that it 
had an unnecessarily depressing effect and increased the 
danger of street accidents at night. Events proved that the 
darkening of the streets was a wise precaution and one which, 
if taken in time, would have saved many lives in neighbouring 
towns. However, a year elapsed without Birmingham being 
reached by Zeppelins, although London and the East Coast 
ports were repeatedly bombed. At this time there were few 
anti-aircraft guns, and these were not very effective. Con- 
sequently the Zeppelins began to extend their raids inland. 

The question of the proper method of warning the public 
of impending raids became a vexed one in Birmingham, 
as it had been in London for some time. On January 27th, 
1915, the Chief Constable in conjunction with the Competent 
Military Authority, announced that the alarm would be given 
by the sound of steam whistles and hooters at certain factories, 
the signal to consist of five notes, the last being prolonged 
in imitation of a cock-crow. The public were warned to leave 
the streets and take to the cellars when anti-aircraft guns were 
being fired, and to extinguish all lights for the rest of the night. 
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So far as Birmingham was concerned, nothing serious 
happened during the next twelve months, but a deliberate 
attempt to bomb the city took place on the night of January 
31st, 1916. At about 8 o’clock in the evening people in the 
northern suburbs heard heavy explosions in the distance, but 
most of the inhabitants were unaware for some days of the 
extent of the damage that had been done in the 
Black Country. Those who were returning home 
late were made aware of some unusual happening 
by the stoppage of the trains and trams, though 
few people in Birmingham saw the Zeppelins. It appears that 
in consequence of the strict enforcement of the lighting 
restrictions in Birmingham the city was practically invisible 
from the air at night, and the pilots of the Zeppelins were 
attracted to Walsall, Wednesbury, Tipton and Dudley by the 
glare of the furnaces in the Black Country. Walsall received 
two visits during the night and several people were killed, 
including the Mayoress, Mrs. Slater. Burton and Derby were 
also bombed the same night, and, altogether, 67 persons were 
killed and 117 injured in the Midland Counties. 

The fact that no official warning was received and no 
apparent effort was made to bring down the Zeppelins after 
they had crossed the coast on this occasion, caused great 
indignation in the Midlands. Those towns which had escaped 
through precautions of their own were not less vigorous in 
protesting against the inaction of the Government and the 
military authorities than those districts which had suffered 
most. The Lord Mayor of Birmingham at the time was Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, and he took the lead in making represen- 
tations to the authorities in London with a view to getting 
better precautions against attacks from the air. He convened 
a meeting of Mayors and Chief Constables of towns within 
the Birmingham sphere of influence, and made. personal 
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representations to the Home Secretary and the Home Command 
with a view to co-ordinating the anti-aircraft defences of the 
Midlands. As the result of his representations the lighting 
restrictions in the various towns were brought into line with 
those already adopted in Birmingham, the anti-aircraft guns 
were removed from factories in crowded parts of the city, 
and more powerful weapons were installed upon the sur- 
rounding hills, with searchlights under the same direction. 
These improvements were reported to the conference of local 
authorities on February oth. On the motion of the Lord Mayor, 
seconded by the Earl of Dartmouth, it was resolved :— 


That this meeting of local authorities of the Midlands, whilst 
welcoming the new order from the Home Office ensuring uniformity 
of lighting restrictions throughout the area, records its conviction 
that no arrangements for the defence of the air will be adequate which 
does not provide an organised system for giving early warning of the 
presence of hostile aircraft in the country and information as to the 
subsequent movements inland. 


A committee was appointed to interview the authorities, and 
while they were holding their first meeting a telegram was 
received by the Lord Mayor from the Home Secretary :— 


Referring to your interview last Friday, Home Secretary desires me 
to say that the matter of orgarisation for conveying to police, factories, 
etc., information of movements of hostile aircraft is being actively 
pressed forward by Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief Home Forces 
in co-operation with Post Office. Pending final ararngements home 
forces will send through telephone exchanges to chief officers of police 
in coast counties and to Midlands confidential notification of arrival 
of hostile aircraft over this country. Also transmit to police in areas 
likely to be affected such information as Home Forces receive of sub- 
sequent movements of aircraft. These warnings will supplement but 
not remove necessity for arrangements by police in accordance with 
Home Office circular of May 10, for receiving information of movements 
of hostile aircraft from neighbouring police and local military authorities ; 
and in view of impossibility of forecasting movements of hostile aircraft 
with certainty, as course may be changed at any time, it is most 
important that great care should be exercised to avoid giving public 
warning or taking other action which will interfere with factories 
etc., without practical certainty of approach of hostile aircraft to 
vicinity. 

UNDER SECRETARY, HOME OFFICE. 
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These concessions were not considered adequate, and there- 
fore the committee pressed for an interview with the authorities 
in London. In consequence of these further representations 
an officer was sent from the War Office to organise a system 
of telephonic communications between the watchers on the 
coast, the police and the principal munition works. 

The controversy as to the advisability or otherwise of sound 
signals as air raid warnings continued until June, when the 
representative of the Home Office held a conference in Bir- 
mingham, but no agreement was then reached. Meanwhile 
property owners were advised to insure against damage by 
aircraft. The insurance companies were kept very busy 
issuing special policies of their own or taking premiums on 
behalf of the Government, ranging from 2/- per cent. in the 
case of dwelling houses, to 7/6 per cent. for inflammable 
merchandise. Many of these policies had lapsed before Bir- 
mingham was next visited by aircraft. 

On October 19th, 1917, a Zeppelin passed over parts of the 
city at about 11 p.m. The noise of the engines was plainly 
heard, and the airship was clearly seen by many people. Again 
the darkness of the city, which had been intensified since 
the last raid, was the probable cause of no bombs being dropped 
in the centre. The Austin Works at Longbridge, which were 
brilliantly lighted, appear to have attracted the Zeppelin. 
Here was a fine opportunity for the enemy to do damage of 
military importance, but the bomb which he dropped hit the 
end of one of the outlying buildings, and the damage was not 
great. Two persons were injured by the explosion. Other 
bombs were dropped in open country within the city boundary, 
but no further damage was done. In view of the strenuous 
efforts made after the previous Zeppelin raid to get timely 
warning of the approach of enemy aircraft, it is sad to relate 
that no warning was received in the city on the night of 
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October Igth until the Zeppelin had made its appearance. 
The authorities were able to retort on some of their critics, 
however, by reminding them that a month or so before this 
second raid there was a persistent agitation in local newspapers 
for the relaxation of lighting restrictions. 


A ZEPPELIN DRIVEN AWAY. 


The third and final air attack on Birmingham took place 
on April 12th, 1918, when five Zeppelins set out to bomb the 
industrial towns of the Midlands. In this case the official 
account has been published, and it appears that ‘‘ the L6o 
came very near to Birmingham, but was driven off by gunfire 
and did not actually touch it.’ In view of the complaints 
that had previously been made of the ineffectiveness of anti- 
aircraft guns, it is gratifying to have this testimony to the 
alertness, accuracy and organisation of the Birmingham 
Anti-Aircraft Defences, especially as the officer in charge 
locally at this time was a Birmingham actuary, Captain E. W. 
Phillips, O.B.E., F.I.A. Under the direction of Colonel F. G. 
Orr, C.B.E., Warning Controller for the Midlands, he had 
worked out a new system of training gun commanders to 
synchronise their fire by rehearsing air raids on a reduced 
scale under realistic conditions. 

The chief value of Captain Phillips’ working models was 
their mathematical accuracy, and the facilities afforded by the 
apparatus for rectifying errors made in judging time and 
distance in the sham fight. The Birmingham air raid 
‘theatre ’’’ took four months to erect, at a cost of £200, 
which amount was raised voluntarily from local firms. The 
War Office is reported to have officially approved the apparatus 
in October, 1918, its efficacy having been proved by the 
accurate gunfire obtained in face of the enemy six months earlier. 
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As already stated, it was on April 12th that the raid under 
notice took place. Shortly after 7-30 p.m. information was 
received by the Home Command that Zeppelins had left 
their sheds, and soon afterwards the officers at the Midland 
headquarters, under the Telephone Exchange in Newhall 
Street, began to receive messages intercepted from the German 
wireless, and were thus able to plot out the progress of the 
Zeppelins on a specially-prepared map of the North Sea. 
Thus they learned that at about 9 p.m. the airships had 
reached the English coast and that the Loo, having detached 
herself from the other Zeppelins, was making direct for Bir- 
mingham. It was already known that the difficulties in the 
way of navigating airships on a definite line to a precise 
objective at night had at last been overcome by the enemy. 
This was confirmed by message after message, telephoned 
with remarkable celerity by the observers on the line of route 
over England, and the course of L6o was marked on a large- 
scale map of the Midlands. 

Meanwhile the anti-aircraft gunners, who had been 
practising during the preceding week in anticipation of this 
attack, were warned to train their guns and searchlights in the 
direction indicated by the wireless and telephone messages. 
Soon after 11-30 p.m. the Coventry gunners, being the nearest 
outpost of the Birmingham system of defence, sighted the 
invader. As soon as they opened fire, the other gun commanders 
were prepared to do so, they having learned from the Midland 
headquarters that the Zeppelin was heading straight for the 
centre of Birmingham. The gunfire near Coventry had the 
usual effect of causing the raider to drop bombs in order to 
lighten his ship. Thus he passed over Hockley Heath at a 
higher altitude, still dropping bombs and trying to get out of 
the range of the searchlights and guns. 
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A beam of light caught the Zeppelin, however, and for six 
minutes it was an illuminated target for at least one of the 
Birmingham guns. These were much more formidable weapons 
than those which had been at the service of previous anti- 
aircraft defence officers in the district, but their range was 
not quite good enough to make sure of hitting the rapidly- 
rising and advancing target, which had probably reached an 
altitude of four miles when the second and third Birmingham 
guns came into action. Fortunately the enemy did not feel 
safe; in fact, he turned tail immediately after crossing the 
city boundary, circled over Hall Green, dropped two big bombs 
in quick succession, the first on the Robin Hood Golf Course 
and the other on Manor Farm, Shirley. These terrible missiles, 
each weighing more than a quarter of a ton, which were 
intended to demolish the centre of the city or the surrounding 
munition factories, fell harmlessly in the fields, and the airship 
made a rapid retreat in the direction of Lapworth, having 
been beaten back in the nick of time from the city that was its 
objective. The gunners and their ingenious commander were 
naturally proud of this unique achievement, but were, of 
course, deterred from letting into their secret the citizens they 
had saved. Perhaps those whose windows were shattered by 
the bombs and the guns on that occasion would have slept 
more easily at night until Armistice Day if they had known 
that the terror which flew by night had been driven, or, at 
least, frightened away, and would not reappear over Bir- 
mingham during the Great War. 

It was not generally known till after the Armistice that the 
last Zeppelin encountered on the British coast was brought 
down in flames by Major Egbert Cadbury, the youngest son 
of Mr. & Mrs. George Cadbury, although considerable interest 
had been aroused two years before by the announcement that 
this intrepid pilot had gained the D.S.C. for a similar exploit. 
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Several local airmen distinguished themselves by daring flights, 
but the fortune of war decreed that a flying ‘‘ friend ’’ should 
hold the record for destroying Zeppelins. 

As no special heading in this history has been allotted to 
the Air Force, mention may be made here of the aerodrome 
established on the Corporation’s playing fields at Castle 
Bromwich. It was used in the first instance for training air- 
men, and afterwards for testing Handley-Page machines and 
other new aeroplanes made in the district. The flights of 
English and American airmen over the city gave the citizens 
an added sense of security, and the huge buildings erected by 
the Government to shelter the giant aircraft at Castle Brom- 
wich were found to be very useful after the war for housing 
the Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair. 

The air-raid warners in Birmingham were called out on 
several occasions, but after spending some hours at local 
Police Stations, they returned home without having been 
required to do anything except to knock up the occupants of 
houses where lights were showing. Birmingham was fortunate 
in being beyond the range of the enemy aeroplanes which 
visited London and the coast towns by daylight. 

After every air raid, in most parts of the country, there was 
a spy scare, but in Birmingham there was no serious attack 
upon naturalised Germans, nor does there appear to have been 
any grounds for it. In the first year of the war 1,200 enemy 
aliens were registered in the city, of whom about 160 were of 
military age, and were sent to concentration camps in the 
autumn of 1914. The detective officers were kept busy in 
watching the movements of aliens throughout the war and in 
carrying out the provisions of the Aliens Restriction Orders. 
In September, 1914, twenty-one young unmarried Germans 
who had been living together in Harborne were arrested. 
This action was, however, not due to any complaint against 
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the men, and they were simply interned as a precautionary 
measure. In May, 1915, the police received instructions to 
intern all German and Austrian subjects of military age in the 
city. Again the motive was not so much fear of what the 
aliens would do as anxiety as to what their neighbours might 
do to them in view of the intense feeling caused by submarine 
outrages and air raids. 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


The City Police Force was one of the first bodies to be 
affected to a considerable extent by the calling up of reservists 
on the outbreak of war. Up to this time a force of 1,430 officers 
and men had been considered necessary for the protection of a 
population of nearly a million persons and their property. 
During the first month of the war the number of men available 
was considerably under strength, although the enforcement of 
preliminary regulations for the defence of the realm and the 
supervision of aliens threw a great deal of extra work on the 
police. The first effort to augment the regular force consisted 
of an advertisement issued by the Chief Constable (Mr. C. H. 
Rafter) inviting ex-policemen and ex-service men to re-join 
under a temporary arrangement with the title of First Police 
Reserve of Additional Constables. At the same time the Watch 
Committee appealed to citizens over military age to enrol 
themselves as special constables without pay. At that time 
there was no idea of organising the special constables under 
their own commanders, and as the urgency of the call was not 
then realised by the general public, the response was not very 
great. About two hundred “ specials ’’ were enrolled for patrol 
duty, and a somewhat larger number gave in their names as 
air-raid warners. 
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In 1917 the police were released for military duty in 
increasing numbers, and as the duty of guarding public works 
and railways, which had been done by military bodies, now 
devolved upon the police, it became necessary to organise the 
special constabulary on a broader and more democratic basis. 
At the beginning of the year, when the regular police force 
had been reduced to about half its normal strength, the Lord 
Mayor (then Alderman A. D. Brooks) convened a Town’s 
Meeting and made a strong appeal to the citizens for a voluntary 
service in this capacity. He was fortunate in being able to 
announce that Mr. J. Ernest Hill (then Prosecuting Solicitor) 
was prepared to organize the force under the general direction 
of the Chief Constable. Mr. Hill was appointed Head Special 
Constable and instituted a publicity campaign throughout 
the city. As a result of the appeal over 3,000 men enrolled 
themselves within a month. They were sworn in by the 
magistrates, and provided with a great coat, peaked cap, 
truncheon, armlet, and whistle, with a small allowance for 
wear and tear on their boots. 

It was soon found that, although the volunteers were 
numerous, the amount of time they were individually able 
to give to the work was so disproportionate to that of the 
regular constables that at certain times of the day the force was 
not quite adequate for the purpose. In order to secure greater 
continuity of service, the Head Special Constable and his 
Chief Assistant (Mr. H. A. W. Owen) drew up a rota, and this 
was in the main loyally carried out by the special constables. 
A few elderly men who were not physically fit had their tours 
of duty reduced to one per week, or were seconded for special 
service in the Art Gallery, but some enthusiasts well over 
military age turned out three, and sometimes four, times per 
week. Each tour consisted of four hours’ patrol or point duty, 
the day turns being from 6 till 10, ro till 2, and 2 till 6, while 
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the night turns were from 6 till ro, ro till 2, and 2 till 6. The 
day men did their beat alone, but the night patrols went out 
in pairs. The earlier recruits received practically no training 
before commencing their duties, but when more onerous work 
was entrusted to them the “‘ specials ’’ were asked to attend 
monthly drills and ambulance classes. Thanks to the sympathy, 
help and instruction they received from the inspectors and the 
sergeants, a considerable number of the volunteer ‘‘ specials ’’ 
earned efficiency badges, as well as long-service medals. The 
special constables of a somewhat different class who joined at 
the request of the military tribunals were less enthusiastic 
in the performance of their duties and more critical of the 
organization. 

There was considerable competition amongst the members 
for the duty of guarding the Welsh Waterworks in the Elan 
Valley and Severn Bridge at Bewdley. These were regarded 
as two of the most vulnerable points in the City’s water supply, 
and they also afforded excellent opportunities for indulging 
in fishing and other country sports when off duty. From the 
point of view of the Water Committee it was worth while 
making these places holiday resorts for special constables, 
because a voluntary guard was cheaper than the military one 
which had previously undertaken the duties. From July 7th, 
1917, twenty-five men and two officers were regularly available 
for special duty in the Elan Valley, and there was always 
someone on the watch at the Foel Tower, a lonely islet where 
the water from the lake passes through certain valves on its 
way to the city. Seventeen men and one officer were also 
stationed on the bridge which carried the pipes over the 
Severn at Bewdley. The Water Committee paid the railway 
fares and provided the necessary board and lodging for the 
watchers. They also gave a medal to every member of the 
waterworks guard. 
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Considering that 5,202 men enrolled themselves as special 
constables, the number of cases of breach of duty was com- 
paratively few. On the whole, discipline was maintained 
with little friction, and the duties cheerfully performed on the 
wildest nights. The value of the work done was testified to 
by the Lord Mayor, the Chairman of the Watch Committee, 
and the Chief Constable at a farewell gathering in the Town 
Hall, at which medals were distributed. The special constables 
were also inspected by Sir Leonard Dunning, Inspector Chief 
of Constabulary, in January, 1918. He congratulated the men 
on their smart appearance and good record. Individual 
“‘ specials ’’ were complimented by the magistrates and the 
Watch Committee for zealous and gallant conduct in 
emergencies. Most of the “‘ specials ’’ turned out at night 
more than once in consequence of air raid warnings, but they 
were fortunately not called upon to render first-aid or to do 
anything drastic. A volunteer motor transport service had 
been organised, by which about 100 cars were placed at the 
disposal of the force, and it was estimated that at an hour’s 
notice between 700 and 800 men could have been mobilised, 
whilst at a day’s warning go per cent. of the force could have 
been called out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LADY MAYORESS’ DEPOT. 


COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS—SEWING PARTIES— 
CLOTHING FOR CIVILIANS—PARCELS FOR PRISONERS 
OF WAR — SUPPLIES FOR THE HOSPITALS — 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WOUNDED — CARE OF 
SOLDIERS’ GRAVES— FINANCING THE WORK. 


AT the time of the outbreak of war, the Lord Mayor (Lieut.-Col. 
Ernest Martineau) was absent on military duty with the 
Territorial Force, in which he had served for several years. 
It consequently devolved upon the Deputy Mayor, Alderman 
W. H. (now Sir William) Bowater to act with the Lady Mayoress 
(Mrs. Martineau) in setting up a central organisation through 
which the women of the city could contribute their quota 
to the national effort. 

The primary object in view was the establishment of a 
depot for the reception and distribution of garments for 
wounded soldiers and other sufferers through the war, by 
combining existing organisations interested in such work, 
and by directing the energies and enlisting the services of the 
women of Birmingham in the provision of the articles required. 

The Lady Mayoress, by advertisement addressed to leaders 
of needlework guilds, sewing parties and others, called a 
meeting, to which all existing organisations concerned in work 
of this character within the Birmingham area were invited to 
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send representatives The meeting, WARA was Rigely 
attended, was held in the Counc Chamber on Treaday, 
August 1th, rH. 
The Lady Mayoress presided, and explained the objects of 
| the meeting, whereapon the Depot was etadiited dy the 
adoption of the fhllowing resoktaan =- 
“That this meeting of representatives of bodies engaged 
im making garments fbr the aukas thw the war 
approves of the opening of a central depot for the colkation 
and distribation of such garments under the direction of a 
Committee te be appointed by this meeting.” 
The Committee appointed consisted of the Lady Mayoress 
(President), Mr. E Antony Lees (Chairman), Mr. G O Howard 
È Smith (Hon Secretary), and about yo others with power to 
aŭd to their naumter 
At the same meeting represantatives of societies and working 
parties were invited te hand im the names and addresses af 
their seoretaries. This invitation was very heartily responded 
to, mmes existing sewing centres joining at once, and 
im various Gstricts im and around the aty new committees of 
indies were formed. In all, over ao centres, compriing some 
thousands of workers, were affiliated with the Central Depot. 
An offer made by the Ol Wharf Properties Ga, Ltd, te 
Place a showroom and basement im Broad Street Chambers at 
the disposal of the committee for a depot was gratefally 
anepied. By the end of the month the Depot was opened, 
and cperations commenced, a “ Depot “ Sub-Committee being 
=ppomted, with Mr. J. Howard Heaton as chairman, and Mr. 
J-G. Robinson hon. secretary, with Mix. M. E Jesper as general 
secretary and superintendent. 
In order to avoid waste and to secure seitability in the 
supplies, a “Patiems and Materia ` Sub-Committee was 
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appoints, A whith Miss Wus, toe Watson A Cae aah 
Hospital, was the chaismen. This DA spy 
fulfilled its function, and then it was meag in te Deg 
Sub-Committee 


In Vesuary, 1916, Wr, Howat heroas seó Ce 
chairmanship A the Deg Gi umuitce on nowt AW 
health and pressure A busines, ie was sarees yy Cochin 
Miss Clara Martineas, who UAA unt Way io the vane yeu, 
when the retred, hex ane being Inj tn thes phic wots, 
Miss Martineau was meedeed in the cada by We. J. Willies 
Tilley, who retained the Mice wnt the doseg A tee work. 
In May, 1917, Mr, T, B, Dixon was appt han gud 
honorary SLAY, 


Se N a 


OLLABISATIO“. 


It may hese be convenient to describe the wach thioweA 
by the Executive Committee in the orgzsieetion A the work. 
First the original Depot tor the supply A Atking 2nd comtorts 
fox the troops and lata the other Gepostments A work 
successively undertaken by the Committee were Sach under 
the immediate superintendence A SAOIL 


their monthly reports to the Executive Comú, while the 
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finance of all the departments was also reviewed monthly by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Lady Mayoresses successively Presidents of the Depot 
were :— 


Mrs. ERNEST MARTINEAU .. August and September, 1914. 
LaDy Bowater, O.B.E. .. .. September, 1914, to Nov., 1915. 
Mrs. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN >> Nov., 1915, to Dec., 1916. 

Lapy Brooks, C.B.E. .. .. January, 1917, to Sept., 1919. 


CLOTHING AND COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS. 


The establishment of the original section of the work at 
Old Wharf Buildings has already been recorded. These 
premises were occupied until January, 1917, when the Depot 
work was removed to the Feeney Art Gallery in Great Charles 
Street, the use of which was kindly granted by the Art Gallery 
Committee. 

Large quantities of clothing for the Forces were received 
from the working parties, and during the first four months 
40,146 articles were despatched. 

Early in the work, the duty of determining the apportionment 
of gifts to the various units was perceived to be of the highest 
importance, and a small representative departmental sub- 
committee, called the ‘‘ Allocation Sub-Committee,’’ was 
appointed. This committee held regular weekly meetings 
throughout the war to deal with applications for garments 
and to settle the requirements for the ensuing week. From 
time to time advertisements announcing special requirements 
were inserted in the local Press, and circulars embodying 
general information and advice were issued to the secretaries 
of all the affiliated societies and others. 

In the early months of 1915 a large increase in the hospital 
accommodation in Birmingham accentuated the demand made 
upon the Depot, which demand was readily met by the workers ; 
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and by October, r915, the total number of garments issued 
reached 73,334. By October, 1916, it had reached 137,336 ; 
by October, 1917, 197,249; by November, 1918, 254,394 ; 
and the final total to March, I9g19, was 273,553. 

In January, 1916, the Birmingham City Battalions’ Equip- 
ment Committee informed the Depot Committee that they 
found on the settlement of their accounts with the War Office 
they had a considerable surplus which they proposed to use 
for the provision of additional clothing and comforts to all the 
Birmingham units, and desired that the Depot Committee 
should undertake the provision thereof, the Equipment Com- 
mittee handing over their surplus for the purpose. From 
this source, in successive instalments, a total amount of 
£3,752 Ios. 3d. was received. 

The working parties were encouraged from time to time 
by visits from the successive Presidents, and during the whole 
period of the war they continued their efforts and maintained 
a constant supply of the necessary articles. To the innumerable 
ladies who thus worked on quietly and continuously in sewing 
. bands or in their own homes the greatest praise is due. 

The Government having appointed Sir Edward Ward 
Director-General of Voluntary Organisations, the Depot in 
October, 1915, received the War Office certificate of recog- 
nition and approval, and during the remainder of its existence 
it maintained close connection with the central body in 
London. In March, 1917, a letter was received from the 
Director-General expressing appreciation of the quality and 
quantity of work supplied by the Depot. 

The Depot Committee originally concentrated its efforts 
on the supply of comforts and clothing for the battalions 
especially associated with Birmingham. After the intro- 
duction of compulsory service, drafts into all regiments were 
drawn more or less promiscuously from the whole country, 
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Birmingham men were serving throughout the army and 
Birmingham units were recruited with men from other 
counties; whereupon the Director-General represented that 
his operations would be greatly facilitated and the distribution 
of gifts more equitably effected if the consignments from the 
Depot were available for general disposal among the troops 
at the Front instead of being restricted to the Birmingham 
units. This request was complied with, but as a means of still 
keeping in touch with the Birmingham units, special despatches 
of clothing and other comforts were made to them, in addition 
to those sent to the general pool, and this arrangement was 
maintained until the close of the war. 

Throughout the war the working parties, at first entirely 
and later to a large extent, provided the material used by them 
in making garments and comforts. Owing, however, to the 
great increase in the price of wool used for socks and other 
knitted articles, the Executive Committee, from May, 1917, 
onward, made arrangements through the Director-General for 
the supply of wool on favourable terms, and latterly this 
policy was applied also to materials for shirts, etc. This 
method applied especially to the schools, and in some instances 
wool was issued to them free of charge. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the workers, the demands 
of the army during the last two winters of the war were so 
heavy that it was impossible for the voluntary organisations 
to keep pace with them, and the Committee were consequently 
compelled to purchase considerable quantities of shirts, pants, 
socks and other articles. 

The Committee throughout made it their aim to supply 
the Birmingham units with indoor and outdoor games and 
musical instruments, especially gramophones. A considerable 
portion of the contribution from the Equipment Committee 
was devoted to these special objects, and as regards gramo- 
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phones, out of a total of 67 supplied, 19 were provided by 
employees of various firms and by departments of the Cor- 
poration, for particular battalions with which their fellow- 
workers were especially associated. 

Special efforts were made with each succeeding Christmas 
to forward to the local battalions seasonable reminders, largely 
provided by special gifts in money and kind by local firms and 
others. 

During her presidency, Lady Brooks arranged for a Gift 
Day, and issued an appeal to Birmingham women to furnish 
at least one article each for transmission to the Front. The 
date fixed was December 5th, 1917, and as a result 3,426 gifts 
were presented, comprising socks, scarves, mittens, shirts, 
etc. Among the donors were working girls in munition 
factories, many of whom subscribed very generously for the 
purpose of purchasing articles which they had not the leisure 
to make. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING BRANCH. 


In October, 1914, a Department for the provision of clothing 
for civilians was started in premises at 6, Great Charles Street, 
kindly lent by the Council of the University. This department 
was established to deal with the distress which it was appre- 
hended would be brought about by war conditions. It was 
conducted throughout by a Sub-Committee of which Mrs. 
Gerald Kenrick was chairman, and Mr. J. G. Robinson hon. 
secretary ; it was closed in June, 1917, when the work with 
the remaining stock in hand was transferred to the Citizens’ 
Committee, in co-operation with which the whole distribution 
had been made. During the period it was in operation, 24,536 
garments were collected. Of these the greater part were dis- 
tributed to individual cases and the remaining 3,476 were 
handed over to the Citizens’ Committee. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR BRANCH. 


Before the end of 1914 occasional requests were received 
for clothing and other comforts for Prisoners of War in 
Germany, and it soon became apparent that the men were 
also in need of food to supplement their meagre rations. These 
early cases were dealt with at the Depot without any special 
organisation. The Editor of the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Mail ’’ 
had also received requests of a similar character, and brought 
under the notice of the Executive a proposal that if the Lady 
Mayoress’s Depot Committee would undertake the organisation 
and regular service of parcels for Birmingham Prisoners of 
War in Germany, he would lend the influence of his paper for 
the procuring of funds and the creating of public interest. 

This branch of work was continued for a while in a tentative 
manner, and was organised as a separate branch in June, 1915, 
when a Prisoners of War Sub-Committee was appointed. 
Mr. E. Antony Lees, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
served as chairman of this Sub-Committee, Mr. H. F. Harvey 
as deputy chairman, and Mr. J. William Tilley as hon. 
treasurer throughout. Mr. G. O. Howard Smith the general 
hon. secretary, served also as the secretary of the Prisoners 
of War Branch until September, I916, when Mr. Albert 
Hastings, became the secretary. In January, 1918, on Mr. 
Hastings’ departure from Birmingham, the office was filled 
by Mr. T. B. Dixon, joint general hon. secretary, who held 
it to the end. Mrs. Jesper, the general secretary, acted as 
superintendent of the Prisoners of War work throughout, 
while the actual work of packing and despatching parcels was 
conducted by a large staff of voluntary workers under the 
direction of Miss Archer, and also under the supervision of a 
small committee called the ‘‘ Despatch Sub-Committee.’’ 
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Up to the time of the formation of the Sub-Committee some 
200 parcels had been despatched by the workers in the clothing 
branch. The operations of the Prisoners of War Branch were 
conducted first at the Old Wharf premises, and from January, 
Ig17, in the rooms at the Feeney Art Gallery. 

Through the agency of the local papers the relatives of 
prisoners of war were invited to supply the names and addresses 
of the men, and by this means a preliminary list containing 
422 names was published on the 4th and 5th June. The list 
was steadily added to and reached 632 by the middle of the 
month. Steps were taken to avoid overlapping with other 
agencies and to secure the continued interest and contributions 
of the relatives of prisoners, who, in many cases, had already 
been helping their prisoner friends in a very generous manner. 
In these cases the organisation of the Depot was made available 
for purchasing, packing and transmitting goods, it being 
manifest that the work could be better and more easily carried 
out by such means than by individual efforts. 

The initial proposal of the Committee was to forward a 
parcel to each man once a fortnight (the cost of each parcel 
was then about 3/-), the despatch of parcels in the intervening 
weeks being left to the Regimental Committees. It was the 
aim of the Committee to ensure as far as possible that individual 
prisoners should be wholly or partially “‘ adopted ” either 
by their relatives and friends or by other subscribers. Under 
this arrangement subscribers gave regularly the amount 
required for the fortnightly parcel from the Depot to a selected 
prisoner, whose name and address were supplied to the sub- 
scriber, so as to enable direct correspondence to be entered 
into. 

In order to provide funds for this part of the work, and also 
to bring it prominently before the Birmingham public, the 
Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Neville Chamberlain) upon entering 
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office in November, 1915, inaugurated a series of Invitation 
Concerts in the principal suburbs of the city, with a view to 
the collection of funds for the Prisoners of War, and later 
for the general purposes of the Depot. These concerts, which 
were most successful, realised a total of £1,036, and also 
secured the interest of a number of ‘“‘ adopters,” who con- 
tinued their support to the end. 

A further extension of the principle of adoption was effected 
by employees of some of the factories undertaking the pro- 
vision for their own shop-mates. Certain districts also, 
including Smethwick, undertook to defray the cost as regards 
prisoners formerly resident in their neighbourhood. 

By May, 1916, which approximately marked the close of the 
first year’s work, there were 850 men on the list, of whom 
542 had been adopted. The cost of the parcels had in the 
meantime risen to 4/6 per week, plus the cost of packing. 
Part of the increased cost, however, was counteracted by the 
constitution of the Depot as a Bonded Store by the Board of 
Customs and Excise for the purpose of receiving and dis- 
tributing tobacco and other dutiable goods for despatch, duty 
free, to British Prisoners of War. The effect of this concession 
was a considerable saving to the Committee in the cost of 
tobacco, tea, sugar, etc. 

In the autumn of 1916 the War Office, with a view to the 
prevention of overlapping and to ensure regular and adequate 
supplies of food for every British prisoner of war, set up the 
Central Prisoners of War Committee, which requested that 
from December Ist, 1916, all parcels for prisoners should 
be sent only in accordance with their instructions. The general 
idea of the new organisation was the constitution of a ‘‘ Care 
Committee ’’ for every regimental unit, under whose super- 
vision solely parcels could be sent, whilst the number was 
increased from one a week to three a fortnight for each man. 
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The Birmingham Committee endeavoured to retain the right 
to forward a fortnightly parcel to every Birmingham prisoner 
in any regiment, in accordance with the original idea, and 
tried to effect an arrangement to this end with the Care Com- 
mittees of the 67 regiments concerned. It was found, however, 
that the old system could not be maintained under the new 
conditions, and eventually the responsibility was accepted for 
forwarding three parcels per fortnight to each prisoner in all 
the battalions of the Warwickshire Regiment with the ex- 
ception of the 7th and 11th, which were associated with other 
parts of the county, and the Birmingham prisoners from other 
regiments were transferred to the respective Care Committees 
of such regiments. 

The responsibilities thus undertaken had relation in April, 
1917, to 468 men from the forces and 20 Birmingham civilian 
prisoners. The cost of each parcel was then 7/-, exclusive of 
bread, which was forwarded through the Central Committee 
at the Depot’s expense, and brought the charge per man up to 
25/- per fortnight. On this basis the annual number of parcels 
was estimated at about 38,000 and the cost at about £16,000, 
as against £7,000 at the end of the old scheme. The number 
of parcels despatched from the beginning to April 4th, 1917, 
was 39,873. 

The operations of the department during the remainder of 
I9I17 and up to February, 1918, were chiefly marked by the 
increased cost of supplies of food and packing materials, 
combined with difficulty in obtaining deliveries, whilst at the 
same time there was a considerable increase in the number 
of prisoners. Three parcels per fortnight and a weekly supply 
of bread were forwarded to imprisoned men. The former were 
packed at the Depot, and the bread was sent from Denmark 
and Switzerland. The gross weight of each parcel was about 
Io-lbs., with a net food weight averaging 7-lbs. This was in 
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addition to sending 13-lbs. of bread per fortnight. The cost of 
the parcels at this time reached 8/9 each and the bread 3/9 
per fortnight, making the weekly cost per man about 15/-. 
The number of prisoners on the list at the end of 1917 was 
610, but during January, I918, more than I00 names were 
added. On these figures the weekly cost exceeded £550, with 
an upward tendency, both as regards the expense of the parcels 
and the number of men to be provided for. From April to 
December, 190917, 31,165 parcels were despatched, making a 
total since the commencement of 71,038. 

Early in 1918 it was arranged that the 7th and 11th battalions 
of the Warwickshire Regiment which, until then, had been 
supplied independently of the Depot, should come under the 
Committee’s care, thus imposing upon the Depot the undivided 
responsibility for the whole of the prisoners from the county 
regiment. Consequent on this, steps were taken to bring the 
claims of the Depot before the parts of the county outside 
Birmingham, and at the suggestion of the Lord Mayor (Sir 
David Brooks, G.B.E.), the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
(The Earl of Craven), convened a meeting of the Mayors and 
Chairmen of Local Authorities, which was held at the Council 
House, Birmingham, on September 12th, 1918. At that 
meeting a resolution was adopted on the motion of the Lord 
Lieutenant, approving of the steps taken by the Lady 
Mayoress’ Committee as the Care Committee for the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, requesting them to continue their 
work and expressing the hope that all the towns and local 
authorities in the county would assist the Committee to the 
utmost of their power. 

In the meantime, the cost of the parcels to prisoners had 
steadily risen, and reached 17/- per man per week by the end 
of September, 1918, involving a total expenditure of about 
£1,300 per week. The task of financing the work was very 
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heavy, and the means taken to provide the funds are dealt 
with below in the section devoted to Finance. 

On 29th September, 1918, an Armistice was signed with 
Bulgaria, and on the 4th October the Central Prisoners of War 
Committee issued a circular stopping the despatch of parcels 
to prisoners of war in that country. No men from the Warwick- 
shire Regiment were affected by this. 

On the 4th October, the Central Prisoners of War Committee 
intimated that the despatch of parcels to prisonersin Turkey 
should be suspended. Five Warwickshire men were affected 
by this notice. On 30th October the Armistice with Turkey 
was signed. ; 

On 3rd November an Armistice was signed with Austria- 
Hungary, and on the following day the Central Prisoners of War 
Committee issued a circular stopping the despatch of parcels 
to prisoners in Austria and Hungary. Forty-one men of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment were affected by this notice. 

On Monday, November 11th, an Armistice was entered into 
with Germany, and on the 12th the Central Prisoners of War 
Committee issued a circular stopping the despatch of parcels. 
The remainder of the prisoners—1r,485—were affected by 
this notice. 

The number of parcels despatched from the Ist January to 
Irth November, 1918, was 59,124, making a total from the 
commencement of 130,162. 

On the return of the local prisoners of war, the Committee, 
with the kind co-operation of the Lord Mayor, arranged a 
series of entertainments in the Town Hall to all returned 
Birmingham prisoners. Entertainments were held on 31st 
December, 1918, and on 13th, 17th, 27th January, and 4th 
February, 1919. At all the gatherings a substantial meal was 
provided, and the men were welcomed by the Lord Mayor, 
the Lady Mayoress, and other Birmingham citizens, and were 
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entertained by a variety of artistes, who volunteered their 
services. These entertainments excited considerable interest, 
secured general public approval, and were much appreciated 
by the men who participated in them. 


WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLIES. 


In December, 1915, representations were made to the 
Committee of the Lady Mayoress’ Depot of the urgent need 
for assistance in the provision of bandages, swabs, pneumonia 
jackets, and other surgical requisites for War Hospitals in the 
more remote parts of this country, and especially for the 
hospitals of our Allies. Voluntary organisations throughout 
England were helping to make good the deficiency, and the 
Committee resolved to participate in the work, provided it 
could be done without a diversion of workers or funds from 
the departments already in operation. In order to secure the 
money necessary to start the branch, an appeal was issued 
by the Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Neville Chamberlain) and Mrs. 
C. G. Beale, the latter having been appointed Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee which had the matter in hand. A request 
for {1,000 was made in April, and within a few weeks {£989 
had been subscribed. 

Accommodation for this branch was secured at ‘‘ Clyro 
House,” 176, Broad Street, generously lent by Mr. John S. 
Nettlefold, and the new department was formally opened there 
on May 5th, 1916, the work being greatly facilitated by a 
course of preliminary instruction to the workers given by 
Mrs. and Miss Cairnes, of Lady Susan Dawnay’s War 
Hospitals’ Supply Depot, Ascot, who came to Birmingham 
for a fortnight for the purpose. 

Miss Malins accepted the office of hon. secretary and 
Superintendent, and Mr. E. P. Beale that of hon. treasurer. 
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‘‘ Clyro House,” being required for Government purposes, 
the work was, in July, 1916, removed to the Assembly Rooms, 
Francis Road, Edgbaston. The greater accommodation in 
these premises enabled rapid expansion of the work, and the 
committee and the public were much indebted to the pro- 
prietors of the Assembly Rooms for their generous loan of the 
property from the date of occupation until the close of the 
work in February, r919. Branches of this work were 
successively formed in Streetly (July, 1916), Erdington 
(February, 1917), Stourbridge (April, 1917), and Acock’s 
Green (May, 1918), and they made important contributions to 
the volume of articles provided. Each of these branches was 
managed by a local committee, with representation on the 
committee of the Central Depot, Edgbaston. 

The output of this department was throughout placed at 
the disposal of the Director-General of Voluntary 
Organisations, and in January, 1916, by his desire, the Com- 
mittee assumed further responsibility by undertaking to 
provide surgical adjuncts for two Base Hospitals in France, 
involving the provision of 8,000 articles per month for these 
hospitals alone. 

Notwithstanding difficulties and constantly-increasing cost, 
the operations of the branch were continued without inter- 
ruption, and on no occasion was any demand of the Director- 
General declined or unduly delayed in execution. 

The total number of workers in the branch was computed 
at 1,100, of whom 500 made a sufficient number of attendances 
to qualify for the Voluntary War Workers’ Badge. The output 
of the branch from its commencement in March, 1916, to 
February, IgI9, was 827,176 articles, while the sub-branches 


furnished :— 
Streetly .. ren f s 62,928 
Erdington.. w i ay 50,406 
Stourbridge nish Se me 78,291 
Acock’s Green .. oe ae 22,408 
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At Edgbaston a Carpentry Branch was started in November, 
1916, by Mr. Walter Dobson, and on his leaving the district 
the work was continued by his brother, Mr. H. A. Dobson. 

The Carpentry Branch was vigorously and efficiently 
maintained to the end, the total number of articles made 
being :— 


Crutches .. Ae ae T 624 
Bed Tables ele E ae 134 
Bed Rests Pe a ie 114 
Bed Blocks ba ae Ste 4 
Stools “3 ots ie be 3 
Deck Chair be ae ik I 


It should be remarked that all the material used in the 
Carpentry Branch was supplied gratuitously by the timber 
and other merchants in the city, the work of the branch being 
thus carried on without any charge whatever against the 
Depot funds. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


In July, 1916, the Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Neville Chamberlain) 
was impressed with the urgent need for providing the means 
of amusement and simple occupations for convalescent soldiers 
in war hospitals, and desired that the work of organising such 
should be undertaken by the Depot Committee. 

The Committee ascertained that the scheme met with 
the approval of the medical officers and matrons of the several 
hospitals, who expressed the view that it would assist the 
cure of the patients. The Executive Committee accordingly 
formed a sub-committee to promote and take charge of the 
work, of which committee Lady Parkes was chairman and 
Mr. E. P. Beale hon. secretary and treasurer. 

The scheme was carried out by small committees, who 
conducted the operations in each of the hospitals, with a 
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Central Committee, comprising representatives of the hospitals, 
thus exercising general supervision to prevent overlapping 
and to secure interchange of ideas, with some degree of 
uniformity of administration. The Central Committee in turn 
reported to, and was represented on, the Executive Committee 
of the Depot. 

Work was undertaken in the following hospitals :— 


ist Southern General Hospital .. Edgbaston. 
Do. do. ~~, sstirchley. 
Do. do. .. King’s Heath. 
Do. do. .. Stourbridge. 
Do. do. -» Monyhull. 
2/1st do. -- Dudley Road. 
ist Birmingham War Hospital .. Rubery. 
2nd_ do. do. .. Hollymoor. 


General Hospital. 
Queen’s Hospital. 
Eye Hospital. 

Early in 1917 the Committee were approached by Mr. J. H. 
Francis (chairman) and other representatives of the Bir- 
mingham Professions and General Trades Fund, founded for 
the purpose of promoting amusements and occupations for 
wounded soldiers in the Birmingham hospitals, with the result 
that the committee of the Professions and Trades Fund 
recognised the Depot’s operations as covering the occupations 
section of their scheme, and accordingly agreed to give it 
financial support. The general arrangement worked har- 
moniously and efficiently. On the winding-up of the Depot 
Committee the work in some of the hospitals was continued by 
the Professions and Trades Fund independently. 


OVERSIGHT OF SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 
In February, 1917, it was considered advisable to form a 


committee to exercise oversight of graves of Colonial and other 
soldiers dying in local hospitals, and it being suggested that 
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the work should be linked up to the Lady Mayoress’ Depot, 
a sub-committee was formed from the medical staffs of local 
Military Hospitals and of representatives of the Overseas 
Dominions. Mr. Charles Hyde acted as chairman of this 
committee, with Mr. J. E. Ray, the Trade Commissioner for 
Canada, as honorary secretary. On Mr. Ray removing from 
Birmingham, he was succeded in the secretaryship by Mr. T. B. 
Dixon. 

A special plot at Lodge Hill Cemetery was set apart by the 
Burial Board for the interment of soldiers, and the graves 
are marked by wooden crosses bearing the names and regimental 
numbers of the men. There is in addition a large cross bearing 
the names of all interred in the cemetery. The provision of 
these crosses and the general oversight of the soldiers’ section 
continued to have the attention of the committee. On the 
winding-up cf the Depot the members of the branch committee 
were constituted an independent body, with Mr. A. S. Hadley 
as hon. secretary, for the purpose of acting in concert with 
the Burial Board and the Government in the provision of a 
permanent memorial. 


FINANCE. 


In the early history of the Depot the financing of the various 
branches of the work was a comparatively simple matter. 
The Citizens’ Committee intimated their willingness to regard 
the work as a branch of their own activities, and undertook 
to defray the expenses of administration, so that, while on the 
one hand the Depot Committee was relieved of anxiety in this 
respect, on the other hand the public were assured that what- 
ever they subscribed was devoted without deduction to the 
direct purposes intended by the donors. Moreover, as has 
already been mentioned, the greater part of the expense of 
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providing the articles of clothing and comforts for the troops 
was defrayed by the working parties themselves, and as 
regards amusements, a large portion of the expenditure under 
this head was provided by the grants from the Birmingham 
Battalions Equipment Fund (from whom, as stated above, a 
total of £3,752 was received), and by gifts from workpeople 
and others specially subscribed for this purpose. 

The department for War Hospitals Supplies was at first 
maintained by gifts contributed specially for the purpose, 
but later grants amounting to a total of £5,462 15s. Iod. were 
made from the general funds of the Depot. 

The department for Occupations for Wounded Soldiers 
was at first financed by grants from the general funds, to the 
extent of £150, and afterwards to the extent of £360 by grants 
from the Professions and Trades Fund. 

The department for Prisoners of War was the one which 
entailed by far the largest expenditure, totalling £61,410. 

The sum of £40,824 was received in specific gifts and dona- 
tions, including amounts contributed by relatives and others on 
account of individual prisoners. A ‘‘ Flag Day ’’ was held 
on 14th October, 1916, and yielded, including special con- 
tributions, £2,574. A meeting of citizens convened by the 
Lord Mayor was held in the Council Chamber on September 
2oth, 1917. At the meeting a committee was appointed to 
make a special appeal for funds on behalf of the department. 
At this meeting escaped prisoners of war were present, and 
gave some account of their experiences. A total of 
£18,186 ros. od. was realised, including the proceeds of a 
‘‘Flag Day ” on September 29th, 1917 (£1,362), and another 
on May 4th, 1918 (£2,208). 

By the autumn of 1918 the cost of maintaining the work for 
prisoners of war had increased very largely, and it was felt 
to be necessary to issue another general appeal. The Lord 
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Mayor (Sir David Brooks) again called a meeting in the 
Council Chamber, when a committee was appointed to 
prosecute the appeal, and by the time of the Armistice £18,252 
had been realised. A sum of £1,905 was yielded by special 
entertainments provided by private enterprise. These included 
two very successful cricket matches at the Warwickshire 
County Ground between the Birmingham Special Constables 
and the Warwickshire Club and Ground, and a number of 
Sunday Concerts at the Cinema Theatres, Concerts in Schools, 
Whist Drives, etc. 

Throughout the war substantial help was given by the 
children in the council schools and grammar schools, who, 
under the guidance and stimulus of their teachers, were very 
active in subscribing and collecting funds. 

A final special effort on behalf of the Prisoners of War 
Branch was a matinee performance very kindly given by 
Miss Mary Anderson at the Theatre Royal on October 23rd, 
1918, as a result of which the large sum of £5,389 net was 
realised. The committee and the public were much indebted 
to Miss Anderson and the other artistes who gave their services, 
and to the proprietors and staff of the Theatre Royal. 

The total income of the Depot was £111,754. 

On the closing down of the Depot a general summary of the 
work and a statement of accounts were submitted to a meeting 
of the subscribers, by whom the winding-up of the affairs of 
the Depot was committed to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and the General Honorary Treasurer as liquidators, 
and they were directed to apply to the Charity Commissioners 
for authority to hand the surplus to the Lord Mayor as treasurer 
of the fund for the local Hospital for Disabled Sailors and 
Soldiers at Highbury, Uffculme, and Sorrento, and this 
authority being given, the balance of £16,688 5s. 11d. was 
disposed of accordingly. The balance was largely made up 
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of the money realised by the sale of food, etc., purchased in con- 
nection with the supplies to prisoners of war and the proceeds 
of Miss Anderson’s entertainment, which took place so shortly 
before the Armistice that no portion of the money had been 
used for the ordinary operations. 

In acknowledging the receipt of a cheque for £16,000 on 
account, the Lord Mayor (Sir David Brooks) wrote :— 


Allow me to take this opportunity of again thanking you and the 
members of the committee for this generous gift, which will help 
materially in extending and equipping the hospital, and furthering 
the objects for which it was established. 


The final balance of £688 5s. 11d. was paid over to the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman W. A. Cadbury) on June 30th, 1920. 

In submitting their final report the Committee expressed 
thanks to the public of Birmingham and the neighbourhood 
for the support given to the work. Heavy as were the claims 
the Committee had to meet, they were, throughout, enabled 
to fulfil the obligations which they had assumed. They 
especially thanked the women of the city and district for their 
generous work and gifts, steadily maintained from the beginning 
to the end of the war, and the children in the schools, who, 
led by their teachers, contributed splendidly in work and 
money. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ FuND—LorRD Mayor’s RELIEF 
FuUND—DISTRICT COMMITTEES—CITIZENS’ SOCIETY 
INCORPORATED — UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS — 
SOLDIERS? DEPENDENTS—WOUNDED & DISCHARGED 
MEN—WAR PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 


A remarkable network of agencies for the alleviation of 
almost every form of distress arising out of the war, and 
especially among service men and their dependents, was 
evolved by the Citizens’ Committee. Some idea of the many 
and varied activities connected with this voluntary organisa- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that it acted as the local 
committee for the administration of grants from the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund, the Lord Mayor’s Fund, Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society; while it has absorbed the City Aid 
Society, the Handsworth Aid Society, and the Birmingham 
Charity Organisation Society, in addition to undertaking 
the administrative work of the Local War Pensions Committee. 

The Citizens’ Committee was formed at a representative 
meeting of experienced social workers held at the Council 
House on August 7th, 1914. At this meeting Alderman Bowater, 
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then Deputy Mayor, announced his intention of issuing an 
appeal on behalf of the National Relief Fund, and asked for 
the co-operation of all existing organisations in making pro 
vision for the relief of any distress that might arise during 
the war. It was fortunate that the existing machinery of the 
City Aid Society and the Charity Organisations Society was 
available for dealing with urgent cases, for distress 
immediately arose through the dislocation of trade caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities and the failure of the Army 
Pay Office to cope with the rapidly-increasing demands of 
soldiers’ wives for separation allowances. 

The Prince of Wales’ Fund was the committee’s principal 
source of income during the first year. From the beginning of 
its operations the contributions from Birmingham to the 
Prince of Wales’ Fund exceeded the amount distributed locally 
on behalf of the fund. Money poured in from all classes of the 
citizens, entertainments were organised, collections were 
taken in all sorts of places and at a variety of functions, and a 
system of weekly payments in factories and other business 
establishments ensured a regular income for two or three 
years. When about {120,000 had been sent to London it was 
found that the grants received from the headquarters of the 
fund did not meet all the cases of distress which the local 
committee desired to help, and it was decided in 1915 to opena 
Lord Mayor’s Fund for making grants to cases not covered 
by the rules of the National Relief Fund. The amount sub- 
scribed to the local fund up to the end of March, 1920, was 
£62,210, and the amount received from the National Relief 
Fund during the same period was £79,918. After a considerable 
interval, further grants were received from the latter fund 
and also from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association, 
and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, but these are 
matters which do not belong to the period of the war. The 
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expenditure of the Citizens’ Committee during the five years 
may be divided into the following headings :— 


Civil distress due to the War .. Sb £13,857 
Civil distress not due to the War Re 33,705 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Dependants Ja 67,910 
Soldiers and Sailors Aa ay Bes 3,793 
Discharged Men, etc. .. 23,289 

Lady Mayoress’ Depot, Administration 
Expenses... 3,997 
Employment of Women. i ay 864 
Miscellaneous Grants .. ih a0 795 
Springfield Maternity Home .. nae 5,021 
Inter-Allied Exhibition .. a8 a 734 
Administrative Expenses a oe 19,805 
£173,650 


The organisation set up by the Citizens’ Committee at first 
included 41 district committees, though it was afterwards found 
possible to reduce this number considerably and thereby 
decrease the administration expenses. The number of honorary 
workers and the size of the clerical staff also varied according 
to the needs of the time, the total rising as high as 5,000 at 
one period, and declining below 1,000 when the work of training 
disabled soldiers was taken over by the Ministry of Labour. 
The headquarters of the committee were at the Council House, 
where the reception rooms were fully occupied by hon. 
secretaries and other voluntary workers until a month before 
the signing of the Armistice, when the central office was 
removed to the Pitman Hotel, Corporation Street. The original 
hon. secretaries were the late Councillor Norman Chamberlain, 
Mr. (now Sir) Ernest Hiley, and Mr. Arthur Collins. When 
these gentlemen in turn undertook other duties of a national 
character their places were taken by Mr. A. Warne Browne, 
Miss Anne Page, Mr. J. W. C. Turner, and Mrs. E. M. R. 
Shakespear. At the end of 1915 Mrs. Shakespear became the 
sole honorary secretary, and since then she has devoted 
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practically all her time to the work. The conspicuous ability 
with which she has maintained the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion and adapted it to changing conditions was recognised 
by the King in 1920, when Dr. Ethel Shakespear was made a 
Dame Commander of the Order of the British Empire. 

The hon. treasurer of the Lord Mayor’s Relief Fund 
throughout its existence was Sir John Holder. Alderman 
T. O. Williams was for some time treasurer of the Citizens’ 
Society, in which office he was succeeded by Sir Norris Foster. 

The Citizens’ Society was incorporated in 1916. This was 
another important step towards the co-ordination of the 
charitable and philanthropic institutions of the city. The 
provisional amalgamation of the City Aid Society, Handsworth 
Aid Society, and the Birmingham Charity Organisations 
Society then became permanent. In order that there should 
be no overlapping in the work of the Citizens’ Committee 
and that of the Local War Pensions Committee to be appointed 
by the City Council to administer Government grants, the 
Citizens’ Society agreed that for three years its Executive 
Committee should be the Local War Pensions Committee, 
whilst the City Council agreed that 13 members of the Local 
War Pensions Committee should be nominated by the Citizens’ 
Society. 

One of the first duties undertaken by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee in August, 1914, was the collection of the latest authentic 
statistics on unemployment in the various trades and occupa- 
tions of the city. In this connection the services of Professor 
(now Sir) William Ashley, the Birmingham representative 
of the Local Government Board Intelligence Committee were 
very valuable, and the Citizens’ Committee also had the 
help of the various employers’ associations, trades unions, 
the Labour Exchanges, and other institutions having an in- 
timate knowledge of trade and labour conditions. In August 
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and September there were over 2,000 cases of unemployment 
on the books, requiring grants amounting to about {600 per 
week. Until the Committee was able to prevent distress by 
finding employment, the workers devoted their attention to 
visiting the unemployed in their homes and giving monetary 
help where it was found to be really needed. 

Meanwhile, an organisation was prepared for transferring 
persons thrown out of employment in one trade to other 
occupations where there was a shortage of labour. This soon 
became possible through the rapid recovery of trade and the 
demand for munition workers. In July, 1914, there were 2,600 
men and 600 women registered at the local Labour Exchanges 
as unemployed. At the end of August the number had 
increased to 6,200 men and 1,700 women, but after that date 
the figures declined by about a thousand per week in the male 
department, until at the end of September the number was 
below 4,000. So far as women were concerned, the recovery 
was not so rapid. At the end of September the number of 
women on the register had increased to 1,766. This fact caused 
the Committee to make further investigations, and it was 
found possible to transfer numbers of the women who had 
been employed in dressmaking, tailoring, chocolate-making, 
the cycle trade, and pen-making, to the lighter operations 
connected with the manufacture of ammunition and military 
accoutrements. As the result of these transfers the number 
of unemployed persons on the books of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was considerably reduced, so that at the end of December 
1914, there were only 1,278 men and women in receipt of 
grants from the Prince of Wales’ Fund, at a cost of {100 per 
week. The unemployed consisted mainly of commercial 
travellers, lodging-house keepers, jewellers, and shopkeepers 
engaged in the sale of luxuries. For some time it was difficult 
to find suitable work for them, but they were gradually 
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absorbed in other industries, and at the end of March, 1915, 
there were only 249 cases of unemployment, costing the 
committee about £80 per week. In devising a scale of grants 
for these cases, the Committee had to find the happv medium 
between an income which would encourage a family to remain 
permanently out of work, and one which was inadequate to 
meet the increased cost of living. Such a scale eventually was 
found, and by arranging it so that the reduction of the grant 
when a member of the family found employment was less 
than the increased income derived from the employment, 
persons in receipt of relief were encouraged to find work as 
soon as possible. In April, 1915, practically no able-bodied 
men were unable to find employment, but there were a few 
cases where the breadwinner was incapacitated by illness or 
infirmity, and for their benefit the weekly grant was increased 
by 15 per cent. to meet the higher prices of commodities. 

Reference has already been made to the work thrown upon 
the Citizens’ Committee in the early days of the war in con- 
sequence of the Army Pay Office being unable to meet its 
responsibilities in regard to the payment of separation 
allowances. In fairness to the military authorities it should 
be mentioned that in many cases the wives and dependents of 
soldiers did not receive the money due to them because they 
failed to fill in their papers properly or sent them to the wrong 
office. There were also special and complicated circumstances 
in some cases which required investigation before the applicant 
could receive any grant from the State, and the Citizens’ 
Committee, in addition to helping to unravel many of these 
problems, made temporary loans to the applicants, which 
enabled them to tide over the considerable period which 
elapsed before their cases were settled. Six months after the 
outbreak of war there were 600 cases remaining on the books 
of the Citizens’ Committee in which, for reasons often beyond 
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the control of the Paymaster, the soldier’s dependents were 
not receiving the separation allowance to which they were 
entitled. 

In addition there were many cases in which the full 
separation allowance was insufficient to meet the needs of the 
family, having regard to the rent and other liabilities to which 
they were committed. Such cases were afterwards provided 
for by the appointment of the Special Grants Committee of 
the Ministry of Pensions and the Civil Liabilities Commissioners, 
but until the Government made grants through this channel, 
the Citizens’ Committee found it necessary to make grants 
to supplement the separation allowances. In the first week 
of January, 1916, there were 1,108 such cases on the books, 
and the number had increased by September 30th in the same 
year to 1,698. When the married men were called to the 
Colours the cases substantially increased, and the War 
Pensions Committee and the Civil Liabilities Commissioners 
undertook this work jointly on behalf of the Government. 

The care of soldiers’ and sailors’ families in ill-health also 
devolved upon the Citizens’ Committee, and in this matter 
they received valuable help from the medical profession. 
For a time the doctors undertook to attend such families free 
of charge in necessitous cases. 

Another feature of the early work of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, the responsibility for which was subsequently assumed 
by the Government, was the relief of dependents of soldiers 
and sailors other than wives and children. In one instance 
there were four soldier sons in the family and the result of 
their enlistment was that the income of the parents was reduced 
from £6 Ios. od. to 30s. per week. During the first three 
months of the war {5,000 was spent in grants from the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund to such dependents. This was the means of 
keeping many homes together which otherwise would have 
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been broken up. In November, 1914, the expenditure under 
this heading began to decline as employment in the city 
revived and many of those who had been receiving grants 
were able to earn wages. 

Step by step, groups of cases for which no provision had been 
made, except out of voluntary funds, were taken over by the 
Government. While the drain upon voluntary funds was 
decreased thereby, the change did not reduce the work of the 
committee, for the same classes of cases came before it as the 
Local War Pensions Committee. 

In addition to alleviating distress of all kinds arising out 
of the war, the Citizens’ Committee continued to carry on 
the work of the City Aid Society and the Charity Organisation 
Society in relieving distress among civilians. For instance, 
maternity cases did not come under the heading “‘ sickness ”’ 
in any of the official scales. To assist in providing extra 
nourishment, essential both to the mother and child before 
and after confinement, a grant of 3/- per week was given to 
soldiers’ wives for seven weeks. In cases of prolonged illness 
grants were made to enable the family to “‘ carry on ” beyond 
the period for which allowances could be made from State 
funds or from the Prince of Wales’ Fund, and thus the chances 
of complete recovery were increased. On behalf of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, assistance was given to the 
wives of men in the French and. Colonial forces, who were 
resident in the city. 

In December, 1916, it was felt that the Government 
allowance to soldiers’ families was inadequate to meet the 
increased cost of living, and while the Government were con- 
sidering the revision of their scale, the Citizens’ Committee 
decided to make a special grant of 10/- per week to those wives 
and dependents who had no other source of income. The 
total amount thus expended out of local funds was over £4,000. 
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The Citizens’ Committee were in constant communication 
with the Pensions Ministry with a view to getting the Royal 
Warrant amended in order to meet various cases of 
hardship, and they took the initiative in forming an Association 
of Local War Pensions Committees with a view to bringing 
pressure upon the Government when necessary in the interests 
of soldiers and their dependents. 

One class of hardship experienced by soldiers was the fact 
that when returning home wounded or on furlough they were 
dependent on their wives for maintenance. The Citizens’ 
Committee for some time made advances of pay to such men 
in order to provide for their needs while on sick leave. Most 
of these advances were eventually recovered from the Govern- 
ment. In cases where the soldier’s wife received an intimation 
that her husband was in a military hospital in some distant 
part of the country, the Citizens’ Committee made a practice 
of sending a pre-paid telegram to the administrator of the 
hospital, enquiring as to the condition of the wounded man. 
If the condition of the patient made it desirable that the wife 
should visit her husband in the hospital, permission was 
obtained from the commanding officer and travelling arrange- 
ments were made for the anxious woman. The widows of 
soldiers killed in action also received practical sympathy at 
the office of the Citizens’ Committee, and were assisted to 
secure from the Royal Patriotic Fund a grant amounting to 
£5 for each widow and £x for each child, or £3 in the case 
of the mother of an unmarried soldier. Practically all the 
correspondence with official bodies in London on behalf of 
soldiers’ relatives was conducted by the representatives of 
the Citizens’ Committee, and in some cases dozens of letters 
had to be written before any result was achieved. This was, 
perhaps, the most difficult work undertaken by the Committee, 
but it was well worth doing. 
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The problem of the discharged soldier began to impress 
itself upon the notice of the Committee when the war had been 
in progress nearly twelve months. As the numbers steadily 
increased and the responsibilities of the State towards these 
men became more clearly defined, new organisations had to 
be set up, in order to facilitate the return of ex-service men 
to civil life. Eventually the provision of medical treatment, 
industrial training and civil employment was dealt with by 
different bodies, but for some time after the appointment of 
the Local War Pensions Committee the greater part of this 
work remained in the hands of the Citizens’ Committee. 
Efforts were made to secure, as far as possible, the restoration 
to health and usefulness of every disabled man, to provide 
technical instruction for those who were willing to be trained for 
suitable vocations, and to assist disabled men to secure employ- 
ment, without undue loss of time, and at a proper remuneration. 

Before attempting to set up any new institutions, the 
committee decided to avail themselves of all existing agencies 
and of the experience which had been acquired by members of 
various voluntary organisations. The military and civil 
hospitals, the Technical Schools, the Institutions for the 
Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb, the Public Health and 
Insurance Committees, the Employment Exchanges, the 
Rotary Club, the Y.M.C.A., and other institutions and societies 
readily responded to an invitation to co-operate in this im- 
portant work. One of the guiding principles of the committee 
was that every disabled man should be in a position to obtain 
the medical assistance and treatment which he might require, 
and that in all cases where it was possible treatment and training 
should be combined. In the case of insured persons who were 
able to receive treatment in their homes, the machinery 
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provided by the National Insurance Act was sufficient, but where 
consultations with specialists, or treatment involving the use 
of X-rays, electricity or massage was required, it was necessary 
to arrange for institutional treatment. In the early part of 1918 
the number of discharged soldiers returning to Birmingham 
was over 13,000. Fortunately, most of them were fit to take 
up some kind of employment or training, but the applicants 
for further medical treatment numbered 650 in the month of 
February. Then it became necessary to secure special 
institutions for the treatment of pensioners. Lodge Road 
Hospital was lent by the Corporation for this purpose. The 
large residence at Moseley called ‘‘ Sorrento ’’ was converted 
into a hospital for paraplegic cases, and when ‘‘ Highbury ”’ 
and ‘‘ Uffculme’’ ceased to be used as Voluntary Aid 
Detachment hospitals they also came under the control of the 
Hospitals Sub-Committee of the War Pensions Committee for 
the treatment of legless men, orthopedic cases, and other 
disabled pensioners. 

In view of the great pressure upon all hospital and other 
institutional accommodation during the final stages of the 
war, it is difficult to imagine what the committee would have 
done if the majority of the men discharged from the army 
had been willing to undergo either treatment or training. 
Whenever possible they were persuaded to do so, because of the 
permanent improvement in their physical and social condition 
likely to arise, but the first desire of the men seemed to be to 
make the most of their regained liberty. A considerable pro- 
portion of them returned to their former occupations and 
others found employment for themselves, or through the 
Labour Exchanges. A Special Training Sub-Committee was 
appointed to provide for those who wished to qualify for some 
skilled trade. In conjunction with the Ministry of Labour, 
advisory committees were formed for such trades as the 
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manufacture of jewellery, furniture, aircraft, leather goods, 
cinematograph work, and dental mechanics. It was found 
that training could best be begun by a preliminary course in 
a technical school to enable the disabled man to get accustomed 
to manual work before undertaking the long hours and 
strenuous conditions prevailing in the factories during the 
war. The sympathetic individual instruction received 
in a small class gave the encouragement which a man 
suffering from the strain of war often required before he 
regained self-confidence. As some of the technical 
schools were still partly occupied by the Ministry of Munitions 
in 1918, however, it became necessary to induce employers to 
take disabled men into their factories for training, and after the 
Armistice some Government factories were used for training 
pensioners. When the Ministry of Pensions transferred the 
responsibility for trainees to the Ministry of Labour, the 
Local War Pensions Committee was relieved of these in- 
dustrial problems, though it continued to supervise the 
medical treatment of disabled men. Some further account of 
the later developments in the treatment and training of 
pensioners is given at the end of this chapter. 

The Maternity and Infant Welfare work of the Citizens’ 
Committee was handed over to the Health Department of the 
Corporation at the end of the war, and its agencies for the 
inculcation of thrift and food economy became merged in the 
War Savings Committee and the Food Control Committee. 
The registration of assistance, the co-ordination of charitable 
agencies, and the training of social workers have, it is hoped, 
become permanent functions of the Citizens’ Society. 


HOSPITALS FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Considerable sums were raised in Birmingham in 1915 and 
the following years for providing homes and hospitals for 
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disabled soldiers and sailors. The movement commenced with 
a street collection in aid of the fund for converting the Star 
and Garter Hotel at Richmond into a home for disabled service 
men, for which £1,434 was collected. Subsequent donations 
were reserved to form the nucleus of a fund for providing a 
home in Birmingham for disabled men, and £4148 was con-. 
tributed during the mayorality of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
This sum included the proceeds of the Lady Mayoress’s 
Needlework Fair. No public appeal was issued until 1918, 
when Sir David Brooks was Lord Mayor. In conference 
with representatives of the Military and Voluntary Aid 
Detachment Hospitals and the War Pensions Committee, 
the Lord Mayor took steps for the establishment of hospitals 
for chronic orthopedic and paraplegic cases. 

For this purpose Mr. Austen Chamberlain conveyed to 
the Lord Mayor, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Barrow Cadbury, 
and Sir James Curtis, as trustees, his late father’s residence, 
“ Highbury,’’ Moor Green, the house and other buildings being 
a free gift, and the land, comprising 31 acres, was purchased 
at a valuation. It was decided that ‘‘ Highbury ’’ should be 
used in conjunction with ‘‘ Uffculme’’ for the treatment of 
limbless men, and afterwards for other disabled pensioners. 
The trust deed provides that when the ‘‘ Highbury ” hospital 
is no longer needed, the Trustees shall hold the property for 
such public purposes as they, with the consent of the Cor- 
poration, may determine. ‘‘ Uffculme,’’ Moor Green, a house 
with grounds adjoining ‘‘ Highbury,’’ was presented to the 
Corporation prior to the creation of the trust by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow Cadbury. It was loaned back to them by the Cor- 
poration during the war for use as an auxiliary hospital by the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit. When ‘‘ Highbury ’’ came into 
the possession of the trustees, Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury 
consented to surrender their leasehold interest in ‘‘ Uffculme ”’ 
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on the understanding that it should be used in conjunction 
with “ Highbury ” for the treatment of disabled sailors and 
soldiers, and that when it ceased to be required for this purpose 
it should revert to the Corporation for any purpose that they 
might think fit, in accordance with the terms of their original 
gift. Also, prior to the creation of the trust, ‘‘ Sorrento,” 
Wake Green, Moseley, was acquired by the War Pensions 
Committee as a hospital for the treatment of paraplegic 
pensioners. 

These facts were summarised in an appeal made by the 
Lord Mayor for the purpose of raising funds for the purchase 
of the land attached to ‘‘ Highbury,’’ for the improvement, 
extension and upkeep of the buildings on that estate and the 
adjoining property, to repay to the Lord Mayor’s Relief 
Fund moneys advanced for the purchase, alteration and 
equipment of ‘‘Sorrento’’ as a paraplegic hospital and for 
other purposes connected with the treatment, comfort and 
entertainment of sailors and soldiers and ex-service men. To 
the proceeds of this appeal was added the sum of money raised 
during the Mayoralty of Mr. Neville Chamberlain for the 
provision of a permanent home or hospital for totally disabled 
soldiers and sailors. Valuable gifts, mainly in the nature of 
equipment, were made by the Friends’ Ambulance Unit and 
kindred bodies. On December 17th, 1918, the sum of £17,148 
had been raised for the purchase of the land, and £2,906 for 
alterations and equipment, the former sum including 13 gifts 
of {1,000 each. Further contributions were afterwards received, 
making a total of over £40,000 at the beginning of 1920. In 
addition to contributing £1,000 towards this sum, Mr. Charles 
Hvde, on Armistice Day, handed to the Lord Mayor War 
Bonds to the value of £5,000. The only condition attached to 
the gift was that it should be expended for the benefit of 
ex-service men. 
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The administration of the three hospitals is at present 
under the control of the Hospitals Sub-Committee of the 
War Pensions Committee, otherwise known as the Citizens’ 
Committee. Grants are made by the Ministry of Pensions for 
the maintenance of the pensioners undergoing treatment in the 
three hospitals, and for the extension of the buildings, on 
condition that they are used for the treatment of pensioners 
to the satisfaction of the Ministry. 


TRAINING DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 


During the early years of the war it was recognised that the 
nation was responsible for the training of those disabled men, 
who, by reason of their wounds or disabilities, were unable to 
return to their previous employment. This principle was 
set forth by Royal Warrant, and the work was entrusted to the 
Ministry of Pensions. In Birmingham it was taken up by 
the Local War Pensions Committee, and an enthusiastic and 
influential Training Committee was formed. This Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Francis, consisted of 
representatives of the chief industries of the city (employers 
and workmen), education authorities, and others whose expert 
knowledge particularly qualified them for membership. Many 
schemes of training were set up, and full use was made of the 
various technical and educational institutions. 

In order that full advantage should be taken of the resources 
of the whole district, the West Midland Joint Disablement 
Committee was formed in 1917, to assist Local War Pensions 
Committees in providing of treatment and training for ex- 
service men, with the Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Sir David 
Brooks) as Chairman, the Earl of Dartmouth as Vice-Chairman, 
and Alderman A. H. James, C.B.E., as Chairman of the Training 
Sub-Committee. Most of the available schemes of training 
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were concentrated in Birmingham, and disabled men were 
freely accepted from the West Midland area. 

In 1919, by an arrangement between the Ministry of Pensions 
and the Ministry of Labour, the work of training was trans- 
ferred to the latter Ministry, and Alderman James was invited 
to accept the honorary appointment of Divisional Director of 
Industrial Training for the West Midland Division, which 
includes the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Worcester, 
Hereford and Salop. Up to that time nearly I,000 men had 
been trained under one or other of the schemes, and goo were 
in training at the time of the change. 

The Birmingham Training Committee have organised 
courses in *mechanical engineering, *motor engineering, 
*electrical engineering, commercial work, *tailoring, draughts- 
manship, *boot and shoe making, diamond cutting, *wood 
working, *jewellery and silverworking, *electro-plating, *die 
sinking, *dental mechanics, *watch and clock repairing, 
basket making, furniture making including chair making, 
cabinet making, French polishing, *building and allied trades 
including *bricklaying, *painting and decorating, *plastering, 
*plumbing and gas fitting, *carpentry and joinery, *wood 
machining, *vehicle building, *core moulding, *brass work, 
art metal work, laboratory work, artificial limb making, 
leather work, *glass work, wireless telegraphy, gun-action 
filing, gun stock making, and accountancy. 

Training in the trades marked (*) was carried out under 
terms and arrangements laid down by special committees 
formed of national representatives of the trades concerned, and 
these schemes are administered locally by the Divisional 
Director of Training, assisted by Local Technical Advisory 
Committees for the various industries. Each of these com- 
mittees is composed of representatives of Employers’ and 
Employees’ Associations, and an equal number of representa- 
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tives of workmen’s unions, associations or federations. The 
expert knowledge possessed by these committees has been 
freely and generously placed at the disposal of the Divisional 
Director, with the result that the training offered to the 
disabled men has been of the highest character. 

Accommodation for these classes has been provided at the 
Municipal Technical School, Suffolk Street, the School of Art, 
Margaret Street, the Technical Schools at Aston, Handsworth 
and Erdington, and at the Municipal School of Commerce, 
Suffolk Street, and more recently at the Government 
Instructional Factories at Lancaster Street and Garrison Lane. 
As it is necessary for a large number of the trainees to live 
in Birmingham during the period of their training, it was found 
necessary to provide a hostel for their accommodation, and 
Hill Crest, Richmond Hill Road, Harborne, was generously 
lent by Mr. William Roberts, of Handsworth, who also raised 
the necessary funds for furniture and equipment. 

The management of the hostel was kindly undertaken by the 
Eccentric Club, and in consequence of this valuable assistance, 


50 men were continuously accommodated with board and ` 


lodgings at an almost nominal sum. 

Women’s training was also begun under the supervision of 
Alderman James, and courses of training available in Bir- 
mingham provide for dress making, waistcoat making, tailoring, 
midwifery, and domestic work, including cookery and millinery. 

The purchase of the Canweill Hall estate by the Corporation 
in order to provide small holdings for ex-service men and a 
home for disabled men belongs to the post-war period, but 
it may be mentioned here, as an example of municipal co- 
operation with a Government department for the benefit of 
men broken in the war. A committee, of which Alderman 
Quinney was chairman, acquired 3,600 acres of suitable land 
and a number of cottages and farm buildings, and divided 


— 


eed: 
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up the estate so as to allot holdings varying from five to fifty 
acres to about 150 ex-soldiers and their families. The hall and 
private grounds were taken over by the Health Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Councillor Lucas, for the benefit 
of men requiring institutional treatment. The small holdings 
scheme was financed by the Board of Agriculture. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


RESPONSE TO APPEALS FOR FUNDS—PRINCE OF 

WALES’ FUND—STREET COLLECTIONS AND FLAG 

Days—WarR LOAN—THE MUNICIPAL BANK—WAR 

SAVINGS—SPECIAL CAMPAIGNS—ITHE TANK BANK— 

DREADNOUGHT WEEK—BIG GUNS WEEK—THE 
VICTORY LOAN. 


THE effect which the catastrophe of war produces upon the 
individual is largely a matter of temperament, with a con- 
sequent diversity of action, but if there was one attribute 
common to the majority of the citizens of Birmingham, through- 
out the period of the great struggle, it was the generous spirit 
in which they responded to the multifarious demands made 
upon them through the special circumstances arising out of 
the times. The cost in personal sacrifice which contributions 
of one sort or another represented necessarily varied con- 
siderably, but in the aggregate the returns which have been 
made show how abundantly the whole community was moved 
by generous impulses. It was a gratifying feature amid ex- 
periences which for the most part were of a harrowing character. 

Efforts were made in several directions to improve the lot 
of the men who had gone into the firing line; there was 
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no lack of sympathy and care for the wounded, whilst all 
practical steps were taken to lessen the hardships of the 
prisoners of war. For many of those who remained at home 
the war brought in its wake a considerable amount of suffering 
which had to be alleviated, and charitable institutions, faced 
by increased expenses, were obliged to call for larger revenues. 
To these insistent appeals from several directions all sections 
of the public responded most generously. Finally, there was 
the task of raising on loan the funds requisite to finance the 
war. Here again the part played by Birmingham people was 
most creditable, and large sums were placed at the disposal 
of the State even though hardship might be incurred. 

One of the earliest war funds to be brought into existence 
was that sponsored by the Prince of Wales for the purpose of 
relieving distress which it was feared would arise among the 
civilian population owing to the outbreak of hostilities. Sub- 
scriptions were readily forthcoming from all quarters. The 
local administration was entrusted to the Citizens’ Committee, 
an account of whose work has already been given. To 
supplement the grants received from the National Relief Fund, 
a Lord Mayor’s Fund for local civilian distress was raised and 
the contributions to both funds totalled £191,731. 

The various needs of our Allies and the amelioration of 
active service conditions were among the objects to which 
citizens were invited to subscribe. How adequate was the 
response may be gathered from the extensive work carried 
out by the several organisations described in other chapters. 
At this point, therefore, it will be sufficient to mention that, 
apart from contributions sent direct to London, the donations 
to war charities having civic support amounted to £196,295 
in the first year of the war, and £84,386 in the second year, 
the voluntary contributions naturally decreasing in subsequent 
years as the Government grants increased. 
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An innovation in the form of charitable appeals was made 
by the introduction of the now familiar Flag Day. The system 
of giving miniature flags or badges to those who contributed 
to street collections levied a toll, from which it was difficult 
or, at any rate, ungracious, to escape, and was therefore 
generally adopted by the promoters of war charities and others 
desirous of raising funds. The custom arose of having ‘“‘ Flag 
Days ’’ almost every Saturday during the summer, and it 
was found advisable in many cases to have supervision from 
the Council House and to take special measures for the 
allocation of dates for the institutions and funds which desired 
to benefit. In the two years which ended in November, 1917, 
no less a sum than £125,000 was obtained by street collections 
organised on these lines. Flag Days were arranged on behalf 
of Belgium, Serbia, Russia, France, and Roumania, as well as 
in aid of British institutions like St. Dunstan’s, the St. John 
Ambulance Association, the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. huts, 
Catholic huts, the Lady Mayoress’s Depot, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, Father Hudson’s Homes, and similar charities. 

The largest amount obtained in the streets was on behalf 
of the Blinded Heroes’ Fund, which realised £2,225, whilst 
the next best collection was £1,769 for the Red Cross Society. 
The expenses were not heavy. The cost of tokens varied from 
£100 to £150 per collection, and in 1917 the expenses averaged 
less than 7 per cent. of the sums received. When the movement 
was initiated there was no difficulty in obtaining helpers, but 
the police regulations subsequently introduced, especially the 
bye-law providing that no one under the age of 16 should 
take part in the collections, considerably lessened the amount 
of assistance available. On the whole, however, the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the workers was well maintained. Local charities, 
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it was claimed, were not injured by the Flag Days; rather 
the reverse. As to the efficacy of the method, it may be 
mentioned that in regard to a particular institution a street 
collection in 1914, before the giving of tokens to contributors 
was introduced, realised £500, but a Flag Day in 1917 for the 
same purpose produced over £1,600. 


WAR LOANS. 


The sum subscribed to the first War Loan from Birmingham 
is estimated at several million pounds, but the actual 
figure of the amount invested in this way is not obtain- 
able. On the occasions of the first two loans floated in 
November, 1914, and June, 1915, the local companies, business 
houses, and private individuals readily responded to the appeal 
of the State with such capital as was available for use in this 
way. For the third loan, raised at the beginning of 1917, a more 
vigorous campaign was conducted. Propaganda work, urging 
upon people the importance of supporting the loan if the war 
was to be won, was carried on through the medium of the 
Press and by addresses delivered at specially-arranged 
meetings, or at the local theatres and cinemas, or wherever 
there was a congregation of people to whom the appeal could 
usefully be made. The State now asked for something more 
than the mere investment of surplus sums. In a large number 
of instances money was raised on loan or securities were sold, 
in. order to provide funds with which to invest in war loan. 
In Birmingham the Corporation gave a lead to the citizens 
by placing a million pounds with the Government, whilst the 
subscriptions of local firms ranged from small sums up to 
those of a million and more. The churches also gave assistance, 
and, acting upon the suggestion of the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, a Sunday in February, I917, was set apart for 
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an appeal on behalf of the loan. Collections taken on this 
date at a number of places of worship were invested in the 
name of the parish. Further, the Bishop of Birmingham 
arranged with his bankers for {1,000 to be advanced for the 
purpose of loans to clergymen who were desirous of helping 
the national cause. Emphasis was laid upon the necessity for 
one and all to subscribe to the utmost extent of their means, 
and the working classes did their part. Employers in a large 
number of cases assisted their employees by purchasing blocks 
of stock. These were divided, and credited in convenient sums 
to individual workers, who agreed to repay the amounts so 
invested by having weekly deductions made from their wages. 
The system was extensively adopted, and enabled hundreds 
of workers to help, who, in other circumstances, would not have 
been in a position to do so. On the whole it may be said that 
the contributions made by Birmingham to the war loans were 
worthy of the city and fully maintained the reputation for 
patriotic endeavour which had been established in other 
directions. The system of floating war loans with subscription 
lists open between specified dates was distinct from the method 
which was adopted later, but here, in order to proceed 
chronologically, a digression must be made to consider other 
aspects of the local financial arrangements during the war. 


THE MUNICIPAL BANK. 


By the establishment of a Municipal Bank, which was opened 
on September 2gth, 1916, Birmingham was a pioneer in regard 
to this form of civic finance. Incidentally, the movement 
embodied the fundamental principle of war savings, which, 
at a subsequent period, loomed large in the scheme of national 
finance. The new institution was essentially a means whereby 
wage earners could put aside small sums weekly. 
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Before the Bank could be started Parliamentary sanction 
had to be obtained, and when the proposal was first put forward 
a delay of several months was caused through the opposition 
which had to be faced. Bankers were up in arms against the 
suggestion, and their influence in the House of Commons 
exercised an effective veto upon the first measure. The then 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Neville Chamberlain) was firmly 
convinced of the utility of such a bank and, with the full 
support of the Corporation, he continued to work for the 
establishment of the institution. These efforts were at length 
successful, although the statute, as finally approved by Par- 
liament, did not allow the freedom in the conduct of banking 
operations which it had been hoped to obtain. When the 
necessary powers had been granted to the Corporation to 
proceed with the project, an extensive campaign was 
inaugurated, with the object of inducing the largest possible 
number of workers to invest. Nearly a thousand meetings 
were held in factories, business establishments and other 
places, with the satisfactory result that the Bank was quickly 
placed upon a sound basis. The investors made their deposits 
by means of coupons, which were obtained through employers. 
In the ordinary way a man filled up a form authorising his 
employer to pay a proportion of his wages in coupons. These 
were affixed to a card until the equivalent of a sovereign was 
reached. It was then necessary to forward the card to the 
Bank, who exchanged it for a book in which a sum was credited 
equal to the value of the coupons. Interest was paid at the rate 
of 3% per cent. on every complete pound. Both principal and 
interest were guaranteed on the security of the funds of the 
Corporation. Sums of £1 and under could be withdrawn on 
demand, and sums over this amount after seven days’ notice. 

Even when the Bank had been established there was a great 
deal of propaganda work to be done. The three essentials 
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of success were the support of employers, the confidence of 
workers, and the co-operation of the Joint-Stock Banks. All 
these were amply secured. 

As an inducement to workers to save, a prize scheme was 
promoted, and the awards made at the end of the war. The 
prizes ranged from about £5 to £100, and numbered about 
thirty. In order to participate in the scheme, depositors were 
required to have been on the books of the Bank for six months 
prior to the date of the draw, and to have saved the equivalent 
of ro/- per quarter during the period of membership. 

The extent to which the Bank appealed to the working 
classes may be gathered from the fact that in the first twenty 
months of the Bank’s operations 30,000 depositors opened 
accounts. The sum placed with the institution by these 
investors during that time was upwards of £300,000. 
Of this amount, over 80 per cent. was loaned to the State for the 
purpose of carrying on the war. Between October, 1916, and 
December, 1917, it was recorded that 140,000 transactions 
took place, whilst the average number per week in 1918 was 
about 3,000. 

After the war, steps were taken to place the Bank upon a 
permanent basis, for which further Parliamentary powers 
were required. These were obtained through the medium of a 
new Corporation Bill, which was passed in Igtg. The scope 
of the institution was enlarged and greater facilities offered to 
depositors by the abolition of the coupon system. Over 
£300,000 in funds was transferred from the old Bank to the 
new Municipal Bank at the request of the individual depositors. 


WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE. 

The more vigorous campaign in favour of War Savings in 
the city dated from the formation of the Birmingham Central 
Committee of the National War Savings Committee on the 5th 
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February, 1917, with the Lord Mayor (Alderman A. D. Brooks) 
as president, and Councillor C. Combridge as chairman. 

A large amount of useful work was performed in explaining 
to employees in factories, to members of institutions and 
clubs, and at various meetings, the aims and objects of the 
War Savings movement. In a little more than a year, upwards 
of 850 associations were started. In the majority of these the 
members subscribed sixpence per week, which was immediately 
invested in the purchase of a War Savings Certificate, and on 
the completion of the payment of 15/6 it was handed to the 
member, who thus obtained the benefit of having a Certificate 
of an earlier date than he would have been able to obtain it by 
individual effort. At the end of rather more than twelve 
months there were 362 of these associations, with a member- 
ship of 45,000, and a subscription of £20,000 per month. There 
was also a special scheme by which the employer found the 
capital involved, and was recouped by weekly payments in a 
similar manner. At the end of the same period there were 295 
associations of this type, with a subscription of £350,000. 

In connection with the schools, a further scheme was 
inaugurated to enable children also to subscribe by means 
of weekly contributions. 

At a later date, the sale of Certificates was largely extended 
by inducing shopkeepers and others to become official agents. 
A considerable measure of success was achieved, and at the 
time of the Armistice there were 160 traders acting in this 
capacity. 

When the sale of War Bonds was adopted as a means of 
raising funds for carrying on the war, a great publicity cam- 
paign was embarked upon and zealously continued. How 
successful it was in Birmingham may be gathered from the 
fact that between October 2nd, 1917, and April 6th, 1918, 
bonds were bought in the city to the value of £14,996,598. 
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In addition, in the period covered from February 18th, 1916, 
to June 4th, 1918, there were sold through the local post 
offices War Savings Certificates amounting to £3,345,292. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


The financial situation in the last year of the war was such 
that it was necessary to have periodic campaigns of an in- 
tensive character to stimulate the sale of National War Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates, upon which the Government 
relied for the requisite funds for the prosecution of the war. 
Both classes of investment were continuously on offer, a method 
which was found to be preferable to the practice of floating 
new war loans at regular intervals. 

The final War Loan had yielded £948,459,000. When this was 
practically exhausted means had to be found of raising the 
further funds which were required. The dislocation of the 
money market was always a disadvantage which accompanied 
the issue of new loans, and various alternative methods were 
suggested. It was a bold decision, however, which was made 
when the system of borrowing from week to week was adopted. 
Even those who advocated it probably did not anticipate the 
success which was actually achieved. In the early months of 
the operation of the scheme Birmingham occupied a pre- 
eminent position in the table of amounts subscribed by the 
leading provincial towns. The fact that subsequently the 
city’s name appeared much lower in the list of contributing 
towns must not be regarded as derogatory to her efforts. 
Population was made the basis for the purposes of comparison, 
but a more equitable test would have been examination of the 
figures in relation to the wealth of the various places. If the 
weekly bank clearings had been taken as the standard, the 
midland city would have been found to be less favourably 
situated from this point of view than several northern cities. 
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Investigation upon this basis indicates that proportionately 
Birmingham gave more generously of the total wealth at her 
disposal than some centres which had higher aggregate sums 
to their credit. 


THE TANK BANK. 


The sale of bonds was stimulated by special propaganda 
efforts which were made from time to time. The first under- 
taken in Birmingham was that known as the Tank Bank 
Week, from December 31st, 1917, to January 5th, 1918. 
The “ tank ” at that time was a comparatively new instrument 
of war, and it was appropriate that Birminghain, which was 
intimately concerned with its manufacture, should be one 
of the first places in the country selected for the visit of one of 
these modern weapons of warfare. There were few people at 
that date who had had an opportunity of viewing a “‘ tank,” 
except in pictorial form. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
thousands of persons flocked to the centre of the city to witness 
the arrival of the ‘‘tank’’ on December 30th. A further stimulus 
to this method of raising money was given by the introduction 
of municipal competition. ‘‘ Tanks ’’ had already visited several 
large cities; Manchester had raised £4,450,020, Liverpool 
£2,060,512, and Sheffield £1,297,698. An appeal was made 
to Birmingham to surpass these figures, and also, upon the 
suggestion of the Bishop (Dr. Russell Wakefield) to raise an 
amount equivalent to the whole cost of the war for a single 
day. Contributions poured in from all classes of the com- 
munity, and the subscriptions received each day during the 
week were as under :— 


Monday, December 31st Sf se £784,850 
Tuesday, January ist .. Bo Pe 320,710 
Wednesday, January 2nd me are 942,000 
Thursday, January 3rd.. mo ae 708,067 
Friday, January 4th .. is <a 1,500,000 


Saturday, January 5th SE ae 2,329,812 
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Subscriptions delayed in the post during the week-end 
amounted to another £118,000, so that the total sum pro- 
duced by the campaign was £6,703,439. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that in spite of 
the special Tank Bank being open, there was no diminution 
in the usual weekly sale of War Certificates and Bonds at the 
local post offices. As a matter of fact, these investments showed 
an increase during the period. 


DREADNOUGHT WEEK. 


Some weeks later the city was called upon to provide 
additional funds. This second intensive campaign, which was 
common to the whole country, was designated ‘‘ Business 
Men’s Week,” but locally it was more generally known as 
‘Dreadnought Week,” because of the fact that the city was 
asked to raise a sum of not less than £2,500,000, representing 
the cost of a modern battleship of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” type. 
Victoria Square once more became a scene of considerable 
activity, and there was exhibited from March 4th to 
March gth, 1918, a German two-seater reconnaissance biplane, 
brought down in France by the Royal Naval Air Service. 
The machine, which had been captured intact, was shortly 
afterwards flown to England by a couple of naval flying officers. 
The Town Hall was again adapted for the purposes of a Bank, 
and there was a generous response to the appeal then made. The 
amounts which were received on the several days were as 
under :— 


Monday, March 4th .. an 3 £372,588 
Tuesday, March 5th .. e aes £300,470 
Wednesday, March 6th.. ae “ss 300,332 
Thursday, March 7th .. sie me 451,834 
Friday, March 8th one Ne ale 600,000 


Saturday, March oth .. es Je 685,574 
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These sums, with subscriptions received later, madea grand 
total of £2,710,975. During the week the number of individual 
subscribers exceeded those registered in the Tank Bank 
Week. Persons of slender means responded to the appeal for 
funds in a commendable fashion, as during the period of the 
campaign over 500,000 investments in War Bonds of small 
denominations and in War Savings Certificates were made. 

The two special efforts had produced a total sum of 
£9,500,000, and it was a well-deserved tribute which the Lord 
Mayor paid to the citizens when, at the conclusion, he reviewed 
what had been accomplished. ‘‘I think,’’ he said, “‘ the 
result shows that Birmingham is true to the core, and that the 
city is heart and soul in the determination to carry the war 
to a successful conclusion.’’ 

In order to excite the greater interest of the public, a new 
feature was introduced in connection with ‘‘ Dreadnought 
Week ” in the shape of a prize scheme. Each subscriber at the 
Dreadnought Bank could participate in the draw which was 
subsequently made. There was a large number of prizes, 
the first being War Bonds to the amount of £200. 


BIG GUNS WEEK. 


In the autumn of 1918 there was yet another of these special 
campaigns, from October 21st to October 26th. ‘‘ Big Guns 
Week,” as it was styled, derived its name from the fact that 
several types of the latest artillery were placed in Victoria 
Square in a setting which was intended to approximate as far as 
possible to conditions in the war zone. The text of the appeal 
which was made to the public was metaphorically ‘‘ to feed 
the guns ’’ by providing the money which would ensure a 
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constant and abundant supply of munitions. The guns, six 
in number, were brought from Great Brook Street Barracks 
to the centre of the city, being drawn by camouflaged cater- 
pillar tractors. It was a formidable array that was presented 
by the artillery—a 9.2 howitzer, a 6in. naval gun of over 
40 feet in length, an 8in. howitzer, a 60-pounder, a 4.5 howitzer, 
and an 18-pounder—when they were mounted in position on 
emplacements protected by sandbags and camouflaged with 
the bizarre designs and devices of the modern battlefield. 
There was also a field wireless station within the enclosure, 
and the official messages from the battle fronts were received 
on the apparatus and posted each day. 

An appeal made by the Lord Mayor (Sir David Brooks) 
to the citizens to support the effort was in the following terms : 
“The citizens of Birmingham have been asked to lend their 
money to the Government by investing in War Bonds and 
War Saving Certificates for the purpose of bringing about a 
speedy and conclusive victory. The magnificent achievements 
of the Allied troops on the Western Front and in other theatres 
of war have brought this happy consummation within 
measurable distance, and it only needs a final united effort 
in order to reap the fruits of the enormous sacrifices that have 
been made by our own people and our Allies. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has recently said: ‘Now that our enemies 
are reeling and disaster stares them in the face is the time to 
redouble our efforts. Money was never more urgently necessary 
than to-day.’ Birmingham gave the lead to other provincial 
cities in previous war savings campaigns, and an even greater 
effort will be needed if our city is to maintain her forward 
position in this patriotic movement. Ten millions is the 
amount we are aiming at. I appeal to every citizen to do his 
or her best by subscribing towards this sum. Public com- 
panies, large firms, and well-to-do individuals are asked to 
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invest in War Bonds and also to encourage and assist their 
employees to take up War Savings Certificates. Small 
traders and workpeople, men and women, can, in the aggregate, 
assist materially to swell the total, and at the same time they 
have a great opportunity of putting by money which will 
undoubtedly be useful to them during the difficult period of 
transition which must follow the end of the war. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of every member of the community, as well as 
for the benefit of the country, that a ready response should 
be made to this which, we hope, may be the final invitation 
to invest in War Loans.”’ 

Throughout the week Victoria Square was the centre of 
considerable propaganda work. The response was a satis- 
factory one, although the total amount aimed at was not 
achieved. The fact that ‘‘ Big Guns Week ” did not excite 
the enthusiasm occasioned by the Tank Bank effort 
may be attributed to the novelty of such a movement having 
evaporated and to the fact that in ten months three such 
campaigns had been organised in the city. In the preparatory 
work of the preceding fortnight no fewer than 2,500 works 
were visited by representatives of the local War Savings 
Committee. This probably had much to do with the enormous 
number of War Savings Certificates which were taken up; 
these totalled 3,200,000 during the six days, thus showing 
the general character of the response. A further prize scheme 
was inaugurated and proved a popular feature of the campaign. 

The amount of the daily contributions was as under :— 


Monday, October 21st .. Ae .. £1,660,000 
Tuesday, October 22nd.. hess sad I,O11,200 
Wednesday, October 23rd ats aes 1,235,642 
Thursday, October 24th sts A 800,322 
Friday, October 25th .. a s 1,001,098 
Saturday, October 26th e ie 1,394,441 


£7,102,703 
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The subscriptions received after the closing of the Bank 
brought the grand total up to £7,212,204. 


THE VICTORY LOAN. 


Finally, some months after the signing of the Armistice, the 
citizens were called upon for further contributions to the 
National Exchequer, ‘‘ to consolidate the fruits of victory,” 
in the words of a phrase which was generally employed in 
recommending the loan. It was in June, Igrg, that the 
Victory Loan was floated, and on Wednesday, June 2nd, 
another special campaign on the lines of those previously held 
was inaugurated in Birmingham. A series of messages was 
received from prominent politicians and of these two may be 
quoted. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) wrote :—‘‘ I know 
the great part played by Birmingham and the Midlands in the 
dark and anxious days of wartime. This should be kept in 
remembrance, and I feel sure that in these brighter days of 
joy and thanksgiving every citizen will support the Victory 
Loan to the utmost of his power and so help to crown the work 
done by the brave men of Britain.” 

A message from the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain) read as under :—‘‘ The great war is 
ended and peace with Germany is at last signed. It is now our 
duty to put our house in order so that we may secure the 
fruits of victory and place peace on a more stable foundation. 
Our first task is to establish the national finance on a sound 
basis by making secure provision for the immense floating 
debt incurred in prosecuting the war. It is to the interest of 
every individual that our national credit should stand high. 
The credit of the individual cannot be better than the credit 
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of the State to which we belong. I appeal, therefore, to my 
fellow citizens in Birmingham to make another united effort 
on behalf of the Victory Loan. Prudence and patriotism com- 
bine to enforce this appeal.” 

The campaign extended over a period of nine days, during 
which the following sums were subscribed :— 


Thursday, July 3rd ms ne 2: £116,500 
Friday, July 4th aH a Bg 570,885 
Saturday, July 5th ae a ne 319,523 
Monday, July 7th ae te oe 1,161,987 
Tuesday, July 8th sd ae os 1,000,010 
Wednesday, July oth .. AE sh 1,110,372 
Thursday, July roth .. se ae 700,045 
Friday, July 11th ie sv sas 1,442,700 
Saturday, July 12th .. ane a 3,320,179 

£9,742,261 


The organisation of these special campaigns, as distinguished 
from the continuous work of the War Savings Committee, was 
largely in the hands of Mr. H. H. Humphries, who was after- 
wards appointed City Surveyor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HEALTH AND WELFARE WORK. 


TuE Pustic HEALTH IN WAR TIME — WELFARE 
OF SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS — PROVISION FOR CIVIL 
LIABILITIES — Y.M.C.A. WORK — HUTS FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE—Y.W.C.A.—SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CLUB 
—CHRISTMAS GIFTS—CIVIC RECREATION LEAGUE — 
THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE WoRKERS—Boy Scouts. 


THE good health enjoyed by the civilian population throughout 
the country during the greater part of the war was one of 
the few satisfactory features of the times. Birmingham 
shared in the general immunity from epidemics until the 
record was broken by the appearance of influenza in 1918. 
This was the more remarkable in view of the fact that there 
was a constant exodus from the city of men of the best 
physique. This process wrought a complete change 
in the character of the population. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the total of inhabitants showed little variation 
during these years. There was a large influx of workers into 
the city which practically kept pace with the number of those 
who went into the army. Prior to the war the population 
was estimated at 880,000. Subsequent calculations were made 
upon the basis of the register of sugar and meat cards, which 
gave a return of 870,000, representing, it was believed, rather 
less than the actual number of residents. But in regard to age 
and sex distribution, an enormous alteration was inevitably 
effected, with women in the preponderating position. When 
the census was taken in Ig911 the males over 18 years of age 
numbered 246,881, and the females 283,366, but returns 
made in the spring of 1918 showed a total of 200,251 males 
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over 18 years and 323,911 females beyond that age. As the 
men who remained were largely those incapacitated from 
military service the almost consistent good health of the city 
was somewhat remarkable. A comparison of the death-rate 
indicates a progressive improvement until 1918, when the 
influenza epidemic was responsible for the higher rate of 
mortality. In the decade immediately preceding the war 
the death rate was 14.8, and for the five years from 1915 the 
figures were as under :— 


I9QI5 ve Te 14.4 
1916 is ay 13.5 
1917 es a 12.5 
1918 aa T 15.60 
I9QIQ of Sm 13.0 


At the same time diseases such as tuberculosis did not 
manifest any tendency to increase, and infectious diseases like 
typhoid fever, measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and so on, 
showed only a small percentage of deaths. 

The higher mortality rate in 1918 was due to an epidemic 
which was the most fatal recorded in the history of public 
health in the city. An outbreak of influenza which lasted 
from the middle of June to the end of July caused approxi- 
mately 400 deaths, and there were more than 150,000 cases. 
The epidemic disappeared during August and September, 
but re-appeared in a more virulent form, though not so wide- 
spread, about the middle of October. In the last three months 
of the year over 2,000 more lives were lost, either directly or 
indirectly, through this disease. 

» In the circumstances of war, it was not, perhaps, surprising 
that the birth-rate should show a marked decline. The figures 
for six years were :— 


1913 +e fe 278 
1914 ne Jb 26.4 
1915 ct es 23.8 
1916 ae Ae 23.1 
IQI7 Ae ise 19.7 


1918 Ot sve 19.4 
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These lower rates were registered in spite of an increased 
number of marriages. In pre-war years about 7,000 couples 
were married annually, but for the period of the war the 
numbers were as follows :— 


IQI4 oe Si 7:488 
I915 os “+ 9,975 
1916 one Sc 8,047 
IQI7 Me ots 7,428 
1918 = ae ire 
1919 a ate 9,115 


Of late years increasing attention has been given in Bir- 
mingham to educational work in relation to maternity and 
infant welfare. With the advent of war the need for such 
efforts became intensified and the number of centres for the 
purpose was increased from eight until there were twenty in 
operation in the early part of 1918, in various parts of the 
city. Previously the attendance at each was small, but now 
the number of mothers attending with their babies for in- 
struction and advice was more than quadrupled. Eighty- 
five per cent. of all the babies born in Birmingham were visited 
soon after birth, and in cases where help was desired it was 
given by a staff of women visitors, or at the maternity and 
welfare centres. At each of these a doctor was in attendance 
to give advice not only in regard to the feeding and rearing 
of the infants, but also as to the mothers’ health during the 
pre-natal period. 

There were five centres in Birmingham during the war, 
being supervised by voluntary agencies, and one by the 
Municipality for the children of munition workers only, in an 
area where no suitable accommodation could be found other 
than by erecting a temporary building. The accommodation of 
the creches provided for about 200 infants and ‘‘ toddlers,”’ 
but it was probably true to say that over 10,000 children were 
“minded ” on account of women’s war work in Birmingham. 
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The creche method, so far as it applied to the city, was 
not designed to meet the actual need. The system did not 
find universal favour with the authorities, and as a reason 
against its extension it was pointed out that under the existing 
conditions the infant mortality rate and the incidence of 
disease amongst youngsters did not indicate a serious need 
for such work. In both respects the rate was lower in 1917 
than in any previous year on record. These reductions in the 
infantile disease and mortality rates were doubtless due in a 
large measure to the efforts of the Health Committee (under 
the chairmanship of Alderman W. A. Cadbury) and of the 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. John Robertson). 

Of the many changes which occurred in social and working 
conditions during the war one of the most notable was that 
which took place in the relationships of employers and 
employed. The former began to exhibit a concern for their 
workers which was not limited merely to working hours and 
capacity for production. With the realisation of the real 
need for a broader outlook there came also the recognition 
that a greater output could be secured most effectively by the 
introduction into the industrial system of more human associa- 
tions. Provision for safeguarding health, and facilities for 
recreation became an indispensable adjunct. A much larger 
measure of responsibility was assumed under the general style 
of welfare work. This was not confined to the domain of 
labour, but extended to the army itself, where the social 
centres provided by the ‘‘huts’’ of various organisations were 
evidence of the new spirit which permeated the community. 

In Birmingham voluntary effort on these lines proved equal 
in a remarkable degree to the demands made in the several 
spheres, and this was supplemented by insistent pressure from 
the Government in cases of recalcitrant individuals, so that 
it can be fairly said that the problem was dealt with in an 
adequate manner. ‘ U 
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In the controversy which raged round the subject of con- 
scription in the Spring of 1916, much was made of the inability 
of certain members of the community to meet their civil 
liabilities out of the pay which they would receive if they 
joined the Forces. 

It was in order to meet this objection and to provide a 
department which would assist recruits in regard to standing 
charges under this heading that Civil Liabilities Commissioners 
were appointed throughout the country. In Birmingham, 
Mr. Marshall Freeman, of the Midland Circuit, was selected 
to fill the office in May, 1916. There was at this time a number 
of organisations concerned in various directions with the 
upkeep and maintenance of homes which men had left in order 
to go to the war, but the grants for which the Commissioners 
could recommend suitable applicants had reference only to 
certain definite obligations, viz.: tent, rates, taxes, mortgage, 
interest, instalments for house purchase, payments for fur- 
niture, etc., obtained on the hire system, insurance premiums 
and school fees for children. There was no statutory right to 
such financial help, but the object of the Government in the 
allocation of funds for the purpose was to avoid the infliction 
of hardship which might otherwise be caused. With this end 
in view it was incumbent upon the Commissioners to enquire 
into the legal position, and to see that the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Acts were made applicable in suitable cases, in order to 
protect men from creditors who were pressing them unduly, 
and in this and similar ways to keep the fighting man free from 
domestic worry and anxiety. In its inception the scheme was 
confined to non-commissioned officers and men, but in the 
early part of 1917 it was extended so as to apply to all officers 
below the rank of major in the army, and to those of equivalent 
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rank in the navy. The payment of grants was limited to 
liabilities incurred in this country. 

In the case of Birmingham, the city was allocated to one 
commissioner, and not incorporated in a county division as 
was done in other parts of the country. From the commence- 
of the scheme in May, 1915, up to the time of the Armistice, 
Mr. Marshall Freeman dealt with over 12,000 applications for 
grants. With the coming of the Armistice, recruiting, of course, 
ceased, but there was still a number of applications to come in, 
which brought the total by the end of 1918 to 12,500 (apart 
from reviews and appeals where grants had proved insufficient 
or had been refused in the first instance). This is believed to 
constitute a record in point of number of cases dealt with by one 
commissioner single-handed. It is interesting to recall the fact 
that each of these 12,500 cases represented a separate house- 
hold, and with the exception of a small number coming from 
the outside districts added to the area during the autumn of 
1918, the whole of them arose in the City of Birmingham itself. 
The outside districts, before they were added to the Bir- 
mingham area, had produced some 16,000 cases. 

The scope of the department’s work was enlarged at the 
beginning of 1919, when commissioners were called upon to 
deal with the one-man business question, and a scheme was 
also inaugurated for giving grants to enable demobilised men 
who were artisans, to obtain tools, where necessary, to restart 
in their old employment. This was a much more formidable 
task, involving, as it did, careful investigation of books and 
other evidence on the one hand, and enquiries as to past 
employment on the other. Mr. Freeman, whose area 
comprised not only the city but the three adjoining counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford, had as colleagues Mr. C. 
Lacy-Smith and Captain J. W. P. Moseley, both barristers 
practising on the Midland Circuit, the former of whom was 
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previously commissioner for Oxfordshire and Berkshire. So 
heavy was the work that, in addition, assistant commissioners. 
were sent down from time to time from the department in 
London to help to meet special rushes of work as and when men 
of Midland regiments were being demobilised. 

In the case of a business establishment, the applicant was. 
required to satisfy the commissioner that the business was 
solvent before its owner joined the Colours, and strict enquiries 
were made into such matters as the disposal of stock and 
fixtures proposed to be replaced. No compensation could 
be obtained for loss of income or depreciation of goodwill, 
the scheme of assistance being limited to what was really 
necessary to enable the applicant to re-open his business. In 
the majority of cases it was found that the wholesale firms 
from whom small traders were in the habit of obtaining supplies. 
were quite willing to re-open credit accounts on the old 
basis. Naturally, the severity of the hardship experienced 
varied with circumstances, as, for example, where a business 
had recently been started and had not been built up to a stable 
condition. Here, due allowance was made, and the fact that 
credit was not easy to obtain was taken fully into account. 

Experience showed that there were comparatively few 
attempts at imposition on the part of trader applicants, but 
the requests for new tools revealed many deliberate attempts 
to obtain, at the expense of the State, outfits far in excess of 
what were necessary to secure or retain employment in the 
applicants’ old trade. 

Applications from men who, upon demobilisation found 
themselves in debt, revealed the fact that many soldiers’ 
families in the city and district had failed to avail themselves 
of the assistance they might have had from the Civil Liabilities 
Department or from the Local War Pensions Committee. 
There were a number of cases in which the family savings had 
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been used up, and a still greater number of instances in which 
the money realised by the sale of business, stock and fixtures, 
instead of being set aside for making a fresh start at the end 
of the war, had been used to pay rent and other liabilities in 
respect of which assistance might have been obtained during 
the absence of the breadwinner. These were the most difficult 
cases to deal with, for while one could admire the pluck 
and independence shown by a refusal to apply for State 
assistance, it was not possible in many cases to make com- 
plete reparation. 

Up to the beginning of 1920 the number of re-settlement 
cases dealt with by Birmingham commissioners, inclusive of 
those coming from the adjoining counties, was approximately 
7,500, about two-thirds of which arose in the City of Bir- 
mingham itself. Upon the completion of demobilisation it 
was estimated that 10,000 such cases had been dealt with, of 
which 7,500 came from Birmingham. There was a total of 
20,000 applications of all classes received and dealt with in the 
City of Birmingham alone. Only in a comparatively small 
proportion of cases did men whose families received grants to 
meet their civil liabilities during the breadwinner’s absence 
make application for a re-settlement grant. It was therefore 
by no means difficult to appreciate the extent of the benefits 
that the working of the Civil Liabilities Department conferred 
upon the homes of Birmingham’s fighting men. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The conditions brought about by the war opened up an 
immense avenue of work for the Y.M.C.A., which the authorities 
at once commenced to develop. The experience provided by ` 
the Association’s tents which were an established feature of 
training camps before the war, indicated the great value of 
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social centres in military areas. Steps were accordingly taken 
to set up a larger organisation. 

An endeavour was made to render more cheerful the lot of 
those in barracks and camps, and to meet those wants which 
did not come within the functions of the army machine. The 
work was undertaken at a period when the need was most 
urgent, and appreciation therefore was the more readily won. 
Formerly the official attitude to the movement had been one 
of aloofness, but as this now gave way to a willingness to 
co-operate the development of the movement was greatly 
facilitated. 

In the initial days the part of such towns as Birmingham was 
mostly in the direction of the provision of money and men to 
staff establishments in barracks and camps at a distance, but 
as time went on huts sprang up throughout the country 
wherever troops were stationed. In Birmingham itself a 
number of huts were established, whilst the city was also 
the headquarters for operations which covered the whole of 
the Midlands. 

The locai Association took a considerable share in the work. 
In the first five months of the war numerous centres were 
organised. A number of recreation rooms were set up at 
Dover and manned by workers from Birmingham. At one 
centre alone over 70,000 letters were written, and posted in the 
Association letter-box. Huts were also organised at Sutton 
Coldfield and a large building, 80ft. by 3o0ft., was built at 
Moseley College to cater for the men of the Birmingham 
Battalions. From the outset the demand for refreshments was 
very great, over 5,000 customers being served weekly. The 
average number of letters posted each week was 3,500. 
Assistance was given in opening Curzon Hall, Birmingham, 
for the Highlanders, and also a hut at Witton Barracks, in con- 
junction with a representative committee, under the patronage 
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of the Lord Mayor. At Harborne a committee was also advised 
as to suitable premises and help given in the establishment of a 
centre. 

Acting as the representative for the National Council, 
Mr. F. W. Coffey (the Birmingham secretary) opened up work 
at Swanwick, Derbyshire, where a hut was subsequently 
placed. Further centres were opened at Himley, near Dudley, 
Nuneaton and Coventry. Birmingham supplied five buildings 
to the National Council at a cost of £300 each, and also gave 
a considerable number of other donations. The Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce devoted the money usually spent on a 
banquet to provision of a Y.M.C.A. Hut. Towards the end of 
I9I14 preparations had to be made for extension of the work. 
It was intimated that the War Office had decided to erect 
hutments on Cannock Chase for two complete divisions, and 
in Shropshire for one complete division. The General Officer 
Commanding the Western District asked that provision should 
be made for the whole of the men under his charge, numbering 
50,000, and offered substantial help from the War Office 
towards the erection of huts. The cost of establishing the 
centres was estimated at £8,000, with additions to the staff, 
in order to man them, of nearly 100. These increased financial 
responsibilities added considerably to the duties of the hon. 
district treasurers, Mr. T. H. Bailey and Mr. Gerald Lloyd. 

At the outbreak of war the troops in the Midlands had been 
moved to the east and south coasts, so that some months 
elapsed before the needs in Birmingham and the adjacent 
counties began to develop to any considerable extent. The 
opening months of 1915, however, saw the establishment of 
several large divisional hutment camps in the Midlands. On 
Cannock Chase, hutments, providing for over 40,000 men, 
were occupied, whilst similar provision for a like number of 
men was made in two camps at Whitchurch and Oswestry. 
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To secure the efficient oversight of these large centres, together 
with encampments at Lichfield, Sutton Coldfield, Worcester, 
Malvern, and also in Leicestershire, a divisional organisation 
was created, with headquarters at Dale End. By the end of the 
year 37 centres had been opened for the use of the troops in 
the Midlands, which had been erected at the cost of upwards of 
£10,000, and two others were in the course of erection. The 
provision of workers for so many huts was a matter of difficulty, 
but help was generally forthcoming as it was needed. Some 
centres were at times short-handed, but work was not stopped 
on this account at any period. The divisional staff, at the 
end of 1915, was over 120 strong, and there were hundreds of 
honorary workers, chiefly ladies residing in the neighbourhood 
of camps. The value of the huts may be judged from the 
extensive use made of them by the soldiers. 

A month’s account for stamps, postal orders, and temperance 
refreshments in the Midland Division regularly reached a 
total of over £8,000, whilst the number of letters and postcards 
posted at the various centres averaged over 200,000 monthly. 
The transactions in the Midland area to the end of 1915 make 
an interesting record :— 


Postal orders sold te = £35523) OS. Tad. 
Penny and halfpenny stamps sold ae ... £4,830 16s. 6d. 
Deposits in Y.M.C.A. Savings Bank .. £8,066 11s. 1d. 
Letters and postcards posted for 10 months from - 
March ist, 1915, to December 31st, 1915 .. Letters 1,103,949 
.- Postcards 164,435 
Sale of temperance refreshments . . acd £18,059 14s. tod. 


There was a further extension of the ee in October, 1915, 
when a special hut was opened on Cannock Chase for the 
subalterns and others in a training school at that place. It 
was the first Y.M.C.A. hut established solely for officers, 
and from the outset it proved so great a success that 
a further hut was subsequently erected for another school of 
officers at Brocton Camp. 


Y.M.C.A. CANTEENS. 207 


Calls for service in other directions were not ignored by the 
Association. At the request of the commanding officer all the 
catering for both officers and men at the Great Brook Street 
Barracks, Birmingham, was undertaken, and towards the 
close of 1915 another movement was initiated for providing 
recreation rooms and meals for workers in the munition 
factories. Canteens were established at the works of the 
Midland Carriage and Wagon Company, Washwood Heath, 
at the King’s Norton Metal Company, and at Messrs. Harper, 
Son & Bean, Dudley. 

In the year 1916 the work for which Birmingham was 
responsible in six counties, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire and Rutland, 
continued to develop. Nearly sixty centres had been established 
since the opening of hostilities, of which several were canvas 
institutions in Summer camps, which ended with the transfer 
of the men to Winter quarters. The permanent huts throughout 
the district numbered 25 at the end of the year, necessitating 
a regular staff of 170, together with the assistance of a large 
body of voluntary lady helpers numbering several hundreds. 

The extent to which the huts were used may be gathered from 
the fact that during 1916 no fewer than 3} millions of letters 
and postcards were posted in the Association letter boxes, 
an average of about 70,000 per week. The sale of temperance 
refreshments brought in £71,746, whilst £13,582 was received 
for postage stamps and £4,367 for postal orders. A sum of 
£5,550 was deposited in the Y.M.C.A. Savings Bank. The 
total turnover for the year exceeded £100,000. With the 
expansion of the work the supply of the various commodities 
became a big undertaking, and stores had to be established 
at Dale End, Birmingham, and at Oswestry, delivery being 
made by motor van direct to each hut. Throughout the year 
the arrangements for recreation for the men were on similar 
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lines to those which had been followed hitherto, concerts, 
lectures, exhibitions, and recitals being given at the various 
centres. With a view to providing occupation for convalescent 
men in their leisure time a scheme of handicrafts was put 
into operation at the camp at Sutton Park. Work in basket- 
making, in leather and in wood-carving was undertaken. 

The provision of wholesome food for munition workers at 
the factories, which had been started in the previous year, was 
continued, and additional canteens were established at Saltley, 
Stourbridge, Coventry, and Stirchley. The influence of the 
war was equally reflected in the local work of the Y.M.C.A. 
The majority of those using the Birmingham premises were 
khaki-clad men from all quarters of the United Kingdom. 
During 1916 the Royal Engineers, who were then stationed 
in the city, made considerable use of the building, and the 
entertainments and special facilities offered them were much 
appreciated. On Christmas Day and Boxing Day, I9I6, 
and New Year’s Day, 1917, all the men in the barracks in the 
city were entertained at the Y.M.C.A. A means was thus found 
for brightening the holidays for about 400 men on each 
occasion. By this time the athletic clubs and indoor classes 
at Dale End had been suspended, owing to the constant drain 
upon their membership by enlistment, no fewer than 700 men 
having joined the Colours. 

The achievements of the first two and a half years of the 
war might well have placed a limit upon further expansion, 
but the history of 1917 shows that fresh obligations were 
undertaken. Efforts were not confined merely to the con- 
tinuance of work in connection with huts already established, 
nor to the opening of others in large military camps, but fresh 
forms of activity were embarked upon. 

The position of Birmingham as a railway centre caused the 
daily influx of large numbers of soldiers, travelling from one 
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part of the country to another, who had to spend various 
periods in the city before proceeding on their journeys. These 
men arrived not only in the day-time but at all hours of the 
night, and special arrangements for their comfort were much 
needed. This was met by the erection in Worcester Street, 
in close proximity to the Midland and London and North- 
Western Railway Stations, of a hut, providing beds for 60 men. 
The building was opened on May 11th, 1917, and served a 
useful purpose until the end of the war, especially during 
demobilisation. At all hours the hut was crowded with men 
on leave, and with patients from the hospitals in and around 
the city. So great was the demand for sleeping accommodation 
that further provision was made at the central Association 
Buildings in Dale End, where the gymnasium, hall, and ante- 
room, were fitted up for the troops, thus furnishing an additional 
74 beds. In the seven or eight months during which the centres 
were open in 1917, sleeping accommodation was found for 
22,926 men. 

The hut work was extended that year by the erection of 
further buildings in the grounds of the military hospitals at 
the University, Edgbaston, at Dudley Road, and at Monyhull. 
At each of these a special feature was made of handicraft work, 
the opportunity for performing which was much appreciated 
by the wounded. A hostel for the relatives of men who were 
dangerously ill was purchased at Rugeley (Staffs.), and 
hospitality provided free of charge. 

The ever-increasing demands of the work rendered the 
financial aspect one of serious import. A special effort to raise 
money in Birmingham, through the medium of a “‘ Hut 
Week,” was very successful, a sum of {24,500 being raised. 

Birmingham continued to be the headquarters for the 
Midland area, and under local direction, centres in aerodromes 
in Warwickshire, Shropshire, and Northamptonshire were 
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erected, and buildings obtained in Loughborough, Leamington 
and Walsall by purchase, and in Warwick and Lichfield by 
rental. A rest room was also opened at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Another form of service undertaken was associated with the 
newly-formed W.A.A.C., and a new feature was a hut for 
officer cadets at Lichfield. Supervision of canteens in 
munitions factories was still an important section of the work. 

By accepting an enormous responsibility for the creature 
comforts of the men, the Y.M.C.A. was enabled to exert an 
influence on the British and Colonial Armies which cannot be 
measured in the terms of statistics or gauged by the words of 
a report. There was a ready welcome for all, and whilst the 
religious side was not unduly emphasized, an atmosphere was 
created which was found to be reflected in the improved morale, 
spirit, and discipline of the soldiers. 

For the major part of 1918 the work was continued upon 
lines which had been found to be so effective, but after the 
Armistice there was a gradual diminution in the calls made 
upon the several centres. The Association still looked after 
the welfare of the demobilised and disabled men, especially 
at the hostel in Bristol Street and at the Red Triangle Clubs 
which were established in the suburbs. This work was carried 
on successfully, in spite of financial support of the public 
falling off as soon as the war was deemed to have ended. In 
1920 Mr. F. W. Coffey, M.B.E., General Secretary of the 
Birmingham Association, who had supervised the war-work of 
the Y.M.C.A. throughout the Midlands, went to Cairo for six 
months to reorganise the work in the Near East. 


HUTS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


With an ever-growing army, the scope of social work through 
the medium of huts was greatly increased. A number of other 
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bodies, in addition to the Y.M.C.A., participated in the move- 
ment. The scheme for centres under the supervision of the 
Catholic community emanated from Birmingham. The huts 
were undenominational in character, and a special point was 
made of the fact that they were worked without profit, the 
whole of the helpers giving their services without remunera- 
tion. For some time these social centres were run and financed 
without any appeal having to be made to the general public, 
but as the work developed an appeal became necessary. 
Funds for both Catholic huts and those organised by the 
Church Army were raised by means of flag days and in other 
ways. Rest rooms for soldiers were opened in connection with 
the churches of several denominations. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S HOSTELS. 


As women in increasing numbers took up war-work the 
activities of the Y.W.C.A. became proportionately greater 
in the direction of welfare supervision of a similar character 
to that performed by the kindred association, the Y.M.C.A., 
among the men. A hut with accommodation for 500 persons 
was established at Saltley, Birmingham, in 1917, being formally 
opened on May 18th by Princess Louise. The establishment 
was intended primarily for the benefit of munition workers, 
but other women engaged on war-work were accorded a warm 
welcome. It was the only hut of the type in the city. Local 
firms and residents readily subscribed to the movement as a 
whole, over £5,000 having been raised by the end of i917. 
Useful work was also performed at St. Mary’s Hostel, St. Mary’s 
Row, Birmingham, where temporary accommodation was 
provided for women and girls who came to the city to take 
up various occupations. The institution was started in 
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December, 1915, at the request of the Ministry of Munitions, 
and several thousand workers were received and furnished with 
quarters until they could secure suitable lodgings. The work 
was carried on by the Y.W.C.A. in conjunction with the 
Travellers’ Aid Society, and the various Labour Exchanges. 
The female relatives of men lying in the local hospitals were 
also given shelter for short periods at the hostel. 

In 1918 the Central Birmingham Y.W.C.A. embarked upon 
a wider field of work among the girls in business whose homes 
were not situated in the city, and offered hospitality to the 
members of the W.A.A.C. This activity increased up to the 
time of the cessation of hostilities, from which period there 
was a gradual diminution under the changed labour conditions. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CLUBS. 


Although from the outset of the war welfare work was 
undertaken in a variety of directions, the many new phases 
in the prevailing social order constantly demanded the creation 
of additional organisations. It was soon found that of the 
soldiers and sailors who visited Birmingham for short periods 
numbers resorted to the common lodging houses, whilst 
others had no shelter in the day time except the public houses. 
Hence the desirability of a centre where lodging 
and refreshment could be obtained at reasonable prices and 
in congenial surroundings. For this purpose the City Council 
lent premises in Newton Street, and, with ready financial 
support from the public, the Birmingham Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Club, on the lines of the Union Jack Club in London, was 
established. It was opened on August 4th, 1915, by the Earl of 
Neath. From the outset the institution was a success, and the 
demand for sleeping accommodation greatly exceeded that 
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which was available. Lodging was found up to the end of the 
year for no fewer than 3,256 men. Steps were taken later to 
extend the dormitories, and in subsequent years the number 
of men who were accommodated reached upwards of 15,000 
in twelve months. The club was exceedingly popular with 
the Colonial troops, many of whom used it as their home 
whilst on leave. 

Among other instutions in the city which engaged in similar 
work was the Digbeth Institute, where in 1917 a hostel was 
opened for soldiers and sailors, who availed themselves of 
the hospitality offered in increasing numbers. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It was a happy thought which prompted Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain to open a Lord Mayor’s Fund for the purpose 
of sending Christmas parcels to the men of Birmingham units 
serving at the Front. This was done both in 1915 and 1916, 
and the gifts of Christmas puddings, chocolates, cigarettes, 
and so forth, accompanied by a cheery message of goodwill, 
were much appreciated. The cost of the parcels, which 
numbered 13,000 in 1916, was defrayed from the Lord Mayor’s 
War Christmas Fund, to which there were generous subscriptions 
on each occasion that an appeal was made. In subsequent 
years the task of sending these Yuletide greetings assumed 
much larger proportions, and the city joined in a National 
organisation for the purpose. 


CIVIC RECREATION LEAGUE. 


The advent of a large number of workers into the city to 
engage in war avocations created a problem in relation to 
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their recreational pursuits. There was a danger that these 
young people might be subject to undesirable influences in 
their leisure hours, and it was to combat this that the Bir- 
mingham Civic Recreation League was inaugurated at a 
meeting on November 2nd, 1916. The object of the new 
organisation was to co-ordinate and strengthen existing 
institutions, and to secure an extension of the means of amuse- 
ment and relaxation. That the formation of a central body 
was welcomed by clubs already at work, was evidenced by a 
general willingness to affiliate. The autonomy of the individual 
societies was carefully preserved, but each gained by the 
receipt of grants made by the League, which was thus enabled 
to exercise a beneficial supervision, to prevent overlapping, 
and, by opening new centres, to extend the work in districts 
which had been inadequately provided for. 

The affiliated clubs included a number connected with 
various religious denominations and other bodies, but the 
clubs under the direct auspices of the League were un- 
denominational and non-political in character. Gymnastics, 
dancing, singing, games and handicrafts were the most popular 
forms of recreation, and the experiment of having mixed 
clubs proved an unqualified success. A special feature was 
made of the practice of opening on Sundays, when lectures 
and musical programmes were arranged. 

One of the largest centres was at Jenkins Street, Small 
Heath, where nearly 2,000 girls and women were catered 
for, and at the same premises there was opened, in January, 
1918, a men’s club with a membership of a 100. The Dyson 
Hall, at Aston, was used by from 1,500 to 2,000 girls, and 
with the provision made at other institutes at Selly Oak, 
Stirchley, Dudley Road, Oozells Street, and Erdington, as 
well as the Constitution Hill Library, the total number of those 
for whom wholesome amusement was directly provided by 
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the League was approximately 5,500. In the Summer outdoor 
games and recreation appropriate to the season were afforded. 
Facilities were given for tennis, swimming, and similar pastimes. 

In the first year the whole work was financed by 
voluntary contributions, together with a grant from the 
Ministry of Munitions, and an amount derived from the small 
subscription paid for membership of the several clubs. A 
new control committee formed in the spring of 1918 was 
authorised to make a voluntary levy upon manufacturers 
throughout the Birmingham munition area in proportion to 
the numbers of employees. This capitation levy was fixed at 
2/6 per head, and the Ministry of Munitions, with the assent 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, arranged that 80 per cent. 
of the amount should be charged as part of the working 
expenses for the purpose of the assessment of Excess Profits 
Duty. There can be no doubt that the League served a very 
useful purpose whilst the war was in progress, though it 
ceased to exist soon after the return to peace conditions. 


THE PROBLEMS OF JUVENILE WORKERS, 


The problems which had always been present with the 
adolescent worker were accentuated by the conditions of 
labour during the war. Not only was the number of young 
people who were employed in factories largely increased, but 
the amount of money they earned became substantially 
larger. Parental control was much weakened either by the 
absence of the father on military service or the employment of 
the mother in a factory, and contact with the conditions of 
industrial life had sometimes an influence on character which 
was far from beneficial. For these and cognate reasons there 
was a great increase in juvenile and adolescent delinquency, 
which engaged the attention of the Home Secretary. A large 
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number of employers provided organised recreation for their 
young employees, and the various voluntary agencies 
gave their assistance. The Home Office, however, urged upon 
local communities the necessity of establishing some central 
agency to take cognisance of all that affected the juvenile 
worker. The Council of Workers amongst Boys in Bir- 
mingham, which had been in existence for some seven years 
before the outbreak of war, was such an agency, and it was 
decided to develop the work on the foundation already laid 
by this Council. With that aim, the Birmingham Boys’ 
Association was formally inaugurated in May, 1917, and 
acting as the Juvenile Organisations Committee ad interim, 
in conjunction with a parallel organisation for girls, the 
Birmingham Girls’ Association, which was instituted shortly 
afterwards. These bodies were finally amalgamated into one 
committee, in affiliation with the Home Office, and called 
the Birmingham Juvenile Organisations Committee. 

Clubs for boys and girls were associated with the Committee 
in one of two ways—either through the “‘ constituent 
organisation,’’ which included all the large societies engaged 
in adolescent welfare, or directly as independent clubs, some 
social, some denominational, some formed for the purpose 
of one sport, as cricket or football. In January, 1918, the 
number of clubs registered was 251, with a total membership 
of over 11,000; in November, 1918, largely due to the affilia- 
tion of girls societies and clubs, the number had grown to 304, 
with a total membership of 13,000. ` 

The Committee, whilst acting as a council on all questions 
affecting the juvenile community, endeavoured to effect co- 
ordination by means of tournaments and competitions on a 
large scale in pastimes, both outdoor (as football, cricket, and 
hockey) and indoor (as swimming, boxing, and billiards). Its 
football league consisted of 72 clubs in 1917-1918, and of 86 in 
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1g18-I919. Altogether, the Birmingham Boys’ Association 
performed a useful work in the supervision of the youth of 
the city during a difficult period. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


Boy scout and kindred associations found, during the war, 
ample opportunities of putting into practice the precepts of 
their organisations. In the opening month some hundreds of 
Birmingham ex-scouts responded to the Call. From almost 
every troop, officers and the older scouts—the latter more’ 
often under age than over—joined up, so that it was a common 
thing to hear of scouts aged 16 or 17 enlisting, although the 
recruiting age was then 19. Most of the scouts’ bugle bands 
lost their most efficient buglers, who offered their services 
to the regimental bands, even at 15 years of age, and were 
gladly enrolled. For those unable to join the army there were 
many openings for civilian service. In the early months of 
IgI5 over 200 Birmingham scouts spent several weeks in 
erecting huts for soldiers and stabling for horses at Winchester 
for the Government. The recruiting officers of the city were 
greatly assisted in the rush days of 1915-16 by quite an army 
of boy scout helpers. Most of the local voluntary organisations 
were indebted to these youthful citizens for assistance in one 
form or another. The Tramway Committee for over a year 
had the willing services of 450 scouts, working in their spare 
time as bell boys on the city trams. The Public Works Com- 
mittee were provided with scouts on Saturday afternoons to 
whiten the kerbs and lamp-posts, and over 300 Birmingham 
scouts each served at least three months at various coastguard 
stations on the east and south coasts as coast-watchers. In 
connection with air raid precautions, patrols of scouts rendered 
help to the authorities in many ways. 


CHAPTER XY. 
BELGIAN AND SERBIAN EXILES. 


THE ADVENT OF THE BELGIANS—HOUSING AND 
CLOTHING THE REFUGEES—EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL 
LIFE—EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES—THE PROVISION OF 
Funps—THE Last YEAR OF EXILE—THANKS TO THE 
City—THE SERBIAN HOSTEL IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE multitude of claims made upon Birmingham citizens for 
the needs of their own people did not prevent lavish hospitality 
being bestowed upon the unfortunate victims of the war 
from Belgium and Serbia. There were many thousands who, 
forced to flee from their homes before a merciless invader, 
sought refuge in Great Britain. Birmingham accorded a 
ready welcome to those who were sent to the city. For the 
most part these were old men or women and children, whose 
condition when they arrived was most pitiable. Offers 
were at once made on all sides to assist in the provision of 
housing accommodation, food and clothing. At the outset 
the work was undertaken by various bodies representing such 
communities as the Anglicans, Catholics, and Nonconformists, 
especially the Quakers. It soon became evident, however, 
that a co-ordination of effort was essential, and a committee 
was formed representative of the various sections. The 
increasing number of the refugees who found their way to 
London led to the matter being taken up by the Local Govern- 
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ment Board. The authorities of the principal cities and towns 
of the country were invited to help. At the instance of the 
Lord Mayor the local committee was approached with the 
object of placing the work under the egis of the municipality. 

The name of the War Refugee Committee was adopted in 
order to differentiate between the local body and the Belgian 
Relief Fund, from which, however, a certain measure of financial 
help was received. Headquarters were established at a house 
in Islington Row, Birmingham, kindly lent, on September 
3rd, 1914, and the first party of 50 was received on the following 
day. The succeeding period was one of strenuous activity, as a 
host of problems had to be faced with more and more refugees 
pouring into the city. The numbers were so large at the outset 
that the Committee could only concentrate on the task of 
receiving them from the London Central Committee and of 
accommodating them temporarily until they could be placed 
in more permanent homes. Between September, 1914, and 
January, 1915, no fewer than 2,580 refugees of all classes 
were received. Hundreds of persons expressed their willing- 
ness to adopt Belgian children. Families showed a natural 
reluctance to separation, however, and it was difficult 
to fall in with parents’ wishes and still take advantage of the 
offers of hospitality which were made. The situation was met 
by the establishment of numerous homes in Birmingham and 
the district. Local committees were formed, funds were raised, 
and the majority of the refugees were suitably provided for 
by these means. 

As most of the Belgians were in urgent need of boots and 
wearing apparel, a clothing committee was formed. Large 
quantities of garments were sent in response to an appeal, and 
up to October, 1915, entire outfits were given to over 2,000 
refugees, whilst various articles of clothing were supplied to 
over 1,000 more. The requests for clothing came from 
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individuals of varied social standing, from better-class residents 
of Antwerp to persons hailing from the slums. In one day 83 
persons—men, women, and children—were provided with 
complete outfits, from hats to boots, and from vests to over- 
coats. At a later stage the financial position of the colony 
greatly improved, so that the need for this work diminished, 
and finally in 1916 the sub-committee was disbanded. 

It was obviously desirable that wherever possible the refugees 
should be given employment. To facilitate this, a committee 
was formed, composed of representatives of the trade unions 
and employers of labour, and rendered useful service in early 
days by dealing with a difficult problem in a comprehensive 
manner. As a matter of fact, the regulations subsequently 
made by the Board of Trade with regard to the employment 
of Belgian refugees were anticipated in the main by the 
Employment Committee. There was some difficulty in intro- 
ducing Belgians into English workshops on account of the 
differences in language and customs, but as many as 1,308 
refugees were placed in suitable employment by the Autumn 
of 1915. Having served a useful purpose for some months, this 
department was subsequently taken over by the Ministry of 
Labour. 

When the refugees began to settle down they naturally 
desired to get in touch with relatives who were still in Belgium 
or in this country, or whose whereabouts were unknown. A 
Lost Relatives Bureau was founded on October 26th, I9I4. 
The work speedily increased, and enquiries were made, not 
only for missing relatives and friends but for luggage, pass- 
ports, marriage certificates, jewellery, etc. The Bureau worked 
in conjunction with the Registrar-General and Somerset 
House, and the American Consular Service in London sent 
lists of the missing relatives and friends to all their Consuls in 
Belgium, whilst weekly lists were received from Paris 
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Bureau. The Birmingham Bureau ascertained the whereabouts 
of several hundred persons, and re-united entirely about a 
score of families. 

As their home life became re-established, the refugees 
expressed a desire for greater social intercourse. Accordingly, 
a series of re-unions was inaugurated, and a Belgian Club was 
opened. These were continued for about eight months, at the 
end of which period the Belgians were able to form centres 
of their own, so that the re-unions and the club, having accom- 
plished their purpose, were brought to an end. Every effort 
was made to meet all the needs of the refugees. Educational 
courses were arranged at the University and a maternity 
home was opened at 19, Carpenter Road, Birmingham, where 
30 Belgian children were born in the course of a few months. 
It was soon found that a large proportion of the male refugees 
had obtained remunerative employment, and a general feeling 
was manifested that they should make some contribution 
towards their support. A conference was called of those 
interested in the various homes, and at a meeting held in 
December, r914, it was arranged that the Belgians should be, 
as far as possible, self-supporting. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE. 


The problem of dealing with the better-class refugees 
was met by the formation of the Special Hospitality Committee 
in October, 1914. To a large extent arrangements were made 
for the reception of guests in private houses, but it was soon 
found that the offers of hospitality were inadequate to meet the 
number of urgent cases which had to be dealt with. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made to place guests at various boarding 
houses, inspected and approved by the committee. This plan 
was continued, varied by placing guests temporarily, or 
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permanently where possible, in houses either rented by or lent 
to the Committee, with allowances for maintenance. Up 
to October, 1915, about 103 guests were placed with private 
hosts, and about 50 or 60 were continuously boarded from 
February, 1915, either at boarding houses or with allowances. 

Gradually, however, the character of the work altered. 
With the demand for more munitions, Birmingham offered 
many opportunities of employment, and Belgians from 
London and other parts of the country came at their own 
desire, to do work for which they were fitted. Further, the 
various munition factories obtained large numbers of workers 
from Belgium and Holland, because of their adaptability for 
a particular class of work. It was thought desirable to make a 
distinction between the new arrivals and the refugees who had 
come previously. Accordingly, those who came primarily as 
individuals in a specialised labour market, and not in their 
capacity of refugees, were treated as financially independent 
from the outset. This principle was adopted generally, with 
some modification in special cases. An endeavour to provide 
lodgings for these munition workers, so that mutual benefit 
might accrue to the English landladies whose lodgers had gone 
to the war, and to the Belgians, broke down owing to the 
difficulties of language, the necessity of lodgings being near 
places of work, and the impossibility of the Belgians accus- 
toming themselves to English food and cooking. Small houses 
were therefore obtained and simply furnished. The Belgians 
entered these houses, and in a short time sent for their wives 
and families. In other cases, several families were accommo- 
dated in a larger house. 

After little more than twelve months’ work there were 
under the care of the committee in Birmingham and district 
some 4,560 refugees, housed in 39 homes in the city itself, and 
in 75 homes in adjacent towns. Most of them were self- 
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supporting, and the value and extent of what had been accom- 
plished was summed up in the statement that the refugees 
were made to feel that ‘‘ driven from their own country, they 
yet found another country which endeavoured to be equally 
their home.’’ 


SELF-SUPPORTING REFUGEES. 


In the ensuing year comparatively few refugees came to the 
city, and the committee were primarily concerned with the 
welfare of those already in the district. A few months sufficed 
for the majority of the Belgians to settle down in their new 
surroundings. Not merely did they earn their own living, but 
they were reported to be thrifty, and contributed generously 
towards the maintenance of their compatriots who were still 
suffering under German rule. The members of the Belgian 
Workmen’s Association contributed £600 out of their own 
wages and savings towards the funds of the National Committee 
for Relief in Belgium, in addition to £4,814 which they collected 
among their British fellow-workmen in the factories in the 
city. The association at this period was contributing regularly 
at the rate of {100 a month towards the fund. 

There was a decrease in the number of the homes in 1916, 
six being closed down entirely as the refugees settled in 
houses of their own. The committee continued to give 
assistance to those who, on account of age, sickness, or other 
causes, were unable to support themselves. During the year 
a number of the exiles were helped to return to their own 
country or to re-join relatives in Holland. 

With the problem of housing already acute in Birmingham, 
there was considerable difficulty in finding the additional 
accommodation required, but as many as 223 houses in the 
city and suburbs were secured. Furniture was bought to the 
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value of £749, and this was re-sold to the Belgians on a system 
of payment by weekly or monthly instalments. 

Employment was found for most of the Belgians of the 
professional and upper classes, but the wages earned by middle- 
aged men, who had had little or no technical training, were 
often inadequate, and in such cases help was given in the 
form of weekly grants. There were professional men working 
on munitions, and in one case an artist was acting as a door- 
keeper. To meet educational needs, a school, at which Belgian 
children could be educated on national lines and in their own 
languages, was opened on February 14th, 1916. The Belgian 
Educational Authorities formally recognised the school, and 
made a grant towards the expenses. The education was given 
free of charge. There were 61 scholars in attendance at the 
opening, a number which had increased to 124 by the following 
October. 

Another branch of work undertaken during the year was 
in connection with the Belgian Repatriation Fund, for 
which money was collected in Birmingham, in order to build 
huts in Holland, in which the families of Belgian soldiers 
interned in that country could be comfortably housed. Con- 
tributions amounting to £500 were received, sufficient to 
provide five huts, in each of which two families could be 
accommodated. The structures were built so that at the end 
of the war they could be taken to pieces and removed to 
Belgium for the use of the people on their return to their own 
country. The sum given to the Belgian Repatriation Fund by 
Birmingham was larger by {150 than that contributed from 
any other source. Of the total amount, Belgian working 
men in the city gave £100 through their own Association. 

The citizens gave generously for the Belgians in other 
directions. Upon the suggestion of the London committee for 
British gifts for Belgian soldiers at the Front, a fund was started 
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in November, 1915, and a sum of {561 was obtained. This 
was forwarded to London and used for providing clothing 
and other comforts for the Belgian Army at Christmas. 
Similar efforts were made in subsequent years and enabled 
something to be done to brighten the Yuletide season for the 
Belgian soldiers. But there were further arrangements for the 
provision of comforts, as from February, 1915, the knitting 
of socks, scarves, mittens, etc., was undertaken by a large 
number of those who had volunteered to work under the 
Committee. Up to the Summer of I916 over goo-lbs. of wool-— 
much of it supplied by the Belgian Government, who were 
greatly appreciative of the work—was used, and about 3,500 
pairs of socks were sent to headquarters, in addition to 
numerous other articles. Garments were made by another 
working party, who were responsible for a total of 1,092 in the 
same period. 

In the third year of the committee’s existence, there was 
a marked decrease in the work to be performed, largely on 
account of the improved conditions under which the refugees 
lived, circumstances brought about by the thrift and per- 
severance which they had consistently displayed. The grants 
made in the twelve months ending in August, 1917, were 
mostly of a temporary character, the need for help being due 
to exceptional circumstances. The method adopted in such 
instances was to bring the total income of a family up to the 
scale of the British soldiers’ dependents, except in cases of 
illness, when more was allowed. Most of the Homes established 
in the early days were turned into tenement houses, and a 
number of families were re-allocated, some leaving the district 
and others settling in Birmingham. The Special Hospitality 
Committee was still active in brightening the lot of the higher 
class refugees who were not able to adapt themselves to new 
environment so readily as their working-class compatriots. 
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Consideration was given to the education of the children of 
these Belgians, and many pupils were passed from preparatory 
to grammar schools and thence to the University. As to 
housing accommodation, a point had been reached at which 
every able-bodied Belgian was self-supporting, and there was a 
total of 300 houses under the supervision of the Committee. 


With regard to funds, the donations given with readiness 
and spontaneity in the early days sufficed, with income from 
other sources, to enable the work to be carried on for a long 
period. By the end of 1917, however, the resources were 
dwindling and steps had to be taken to obtain further funds, 
in order to discharge the obligations voluntarily undertaken 
by the city. There was no real difficulty, however, in main- 
taining the various activities which were necessary for the 
remaining months during which the war lasted. 


The refugees began to return to Belgium at the beginning 
of 1919, and in January of that year a farewell gathering took 
place in the Town Hall, at which about 3,000 Flemings and 
Walloons were present. M.M. Jules Fagard and George Kryn 
conveyed the thanks of the Belgians to the Lord Mayor for 
the hospitality they had received in the city, and announced 
that a tablet was being designed to express in permanent form 
the sentiments of the refugees. In due course the Lord Mayor 
received from M. Kryn a marble tablet on which the Belgian 
arms were carved, and the following words inscribed :— 
“ A memorial of gratitude to the citizens of Birmingham, this 
tablet is dedicated by Belgian exiles as a testimony to the 
generous spirit of amity with which they were received in this 
city during the years of the Great War, 1914-1918.” This 
tablet has been placed in the vestibule of the City Art Gallery : 


it will probably be transferred to the War Memorial Hall when 
built. 
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For the first 18 months of the Committee’s existence, Mr. 
Norman Birkett acted as hon. secretary, and he was succeeded 
by the Rev. Arnold Pinchard, who had been vice-chairman. 


HOSPITALITY FOR SERBIANS. 


The disaster which overwhelmed Serbia in 1915 threw 
further responsibility upon the Allies for ministration to those 
who survived the horrors of the retreat of that year. Special 
concern was felt for the welfare of the boys, and early in 1916 
the Serbian Relief Fund undertook the education of 300 boys 
in England. The first hostel was opened at Selly Oak, Bir- 
mingham, in May, accommodation being provided for 25 
boys ranging in ages from I0 to 14. The lads, many of whom 
were still suffering from the effects of exposure and semi- 
starvation in the retreat across the Albanian mountains, were 
well cared for, and at the express wish of the Serbian Govern- 
ment arrangements were made to give them an English 
education. Assistance was obtained from elementary and 
secondary schools in the city, and provision was made at the 
hostel for such handicrafts as carpentry and metal work. The 
boys shared in the common duties of the house, making their 
own beds, sweeping their rooms, and clearing away their 
meals. Through the medium of scouting, responsibility was 
placed on the older boys, who, as leaders assembled in council, 
passed and enforced whatever rules were necessary. Con- 
sistent porgress was made during a period of two years, and 
it was reported that ‘‘ the boys had more than repaid all that 
had been done for them.’’ Some of the older boys, for whom 
a secondary school course was not deemed advisable, were 
apprenticed to engineering, carpentry, and other trades. At 
a later date, owing to the difficulty of obtaining places in the 
existing secondary schools, it was decided to set up an estab- 
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lishment for both Serbian and English boys. For three terms, 
until July, 1919, such a school was carried on with nearly 
30 pupils, but it was then closed, largely owing to the im- 
possibility of securing premises in which to continue. After 
the Armistice was signed the boys were anxious to return to 
their own country. There was some delay, but eventually 
parties left in February, April, May and June, of 1919. On 
their departure the hostel was closed, but three boys who were 
to continue in England for another year of school, were given 
temporary accommodation, and eventually went to a hostel 
of the Serbian Relief Fund in London. 

Half the expenses of the hostel were defrayed by contri- 
butions from the Serbian Relief Fund, and the remainder of 
the amount required was subscribed locally. 

Mrs. George Cadbury was chairman of the committee of 
the hostel, and Mr. W. A. Albright was treasurer. The 
assistance given to Serbia was not confined to local hospitality. 
A hospital unit for service with the Serbian Army was 
organised by Birmingham surgeons and nurses, while Lady 
Paget’s work in Serbia was liberally supported by Bir- 
mingham subscribers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WOMEN’S WAR WORK. 


EMANCIPATION—SUBSTITUTES FOR MEN—THE LAND 
ARMY—-WOMEN’S VOLUNTEER RESERVE—-WOMEN’S 
ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS. 


OF all the social changes brought about by the war none was 
more profound than that which affected women. The 
needs of the time gave them the opportunity to occupy a larger 
and more responsible place in the national life. It was seized 
upon with alacrity, and made of such excellent use that the 
emancipation, which had been demanded for a decade and more, 
could be denied no longer. Women were invited—nay, urged— 
to enter into spheres from which they had hitherto been 
resolutely excluded. The chivalrous instinct alone would compel 
admiration for all that was done—often at great personal 
sacrifice—to fill positions formerly held by men, but the 
enduring monument of women’s achievement is in the 
indelible impress which has been stencilled upon the fabric 
of British life for all time. The successive stages of the process 
have been clearly defined, with here and there an emphasis 
dictated by special local conditions. The review of the scope 
and extent of women’s activity in Birmingham must have as 
its dominating feature the service rendered in the production 
of munitions. So vast was this work that it is apt to dwarf 
other accomplishments. For men at the outbreak of war the 
course of action to be followed was plain, but for. women, 
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moved by as intense a patriotism, opportunities were more 
limited and circumscribed, with nothing attaching to them 
of the glamour of martial service. There were at first only 
three avenues available: voluntary work, in association 
with such organisations as endeavoured to provide additional 
comforts for the fighting men; the nursing of the sick and 
wounded, for which the majority of women were naturally 
fitted ; and clerical work, for which women had already proved 
their capacity. The call made upon women under each of these 
heads was continuous and increasing. Only incidental reference 
can be made here to the first two, in order to indicate the 
general trend of the movement, a more comprehensive review of 
these and some subsequent developments of women’s work 
being given under the special sections within which they fall. 

The next phase of the movement was the absorption, in 
constantly increasing numbers of female workers, into prac- 
tically every branch of industry. The exigencies of the situation 
demanded the ruthless sweeping away of all the objections 
that were based on convention and prejudice. How well 
women rose to the occasion is apparent from the fact that for 
the first time complete economic independence was secured. 
Substitution began to have a real significance, and in addition 
to munitions manufacture, there was scarcely a job to which, 
in emergency, women could not turn their hands. To describe 
adequately the variety of the duties undertaken would be an 
almost impossible task, but a general idea of their diversity 
is given in the chapter on ‘‘ The Mobilisation of Labour.’’ 
Class distinctions were broken down, and work in the 
factories, on the railways, and in similar spheres was 
not considered too menial for the daughters of pro- 
fessional men or of well-to-do Birmingham manufacturers. 
The public services were among the first to utilise female 
labour. On the extensive system of tramways and on the 
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omnibus routes in Birmingham and district the male con- 
ductors were gradually replaced. The responsibility of driving 
was not entrusted to women, but their service in the collection 
of fares enabled many men who had previously been conductors 
to qualify as motormen and so release for the army persons 
of greater physical capacity. On the railways the change was 
less marked, but women as ticket collectors, booking clerks, 
and cleaners became the rule rather than the exception, whilst 
in somewhat fewer numbers they undertook the lighter 
porterage work. In the postal and other Government services 
a higher percentage of the pre-war staff was replaced by 
women. 

The municipal services made a large demand upon their 
help. At the Birmingham Council House, in the Gas, Water 
and other departments, substitution, chiefly in regard to 
clerical work, was begun soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
and gradually developed until, in 1918, the bulk of the clerical 
work of the Corporation was being performed by women. The 
photograph reproduced in this volume, showing women 
wheeling barrows on the oxide crushers at Nechells Gas 
Works is an illustration of their capacity for heavy manual 
work. They were also engaged in a variety of other capacities, 
including road sweeping, and even more laborious tasks. 

An accurate estimate is difficult to get, but there is no doubt 
that considerably more than two-thirds of the clerical staffs 
were women. In the recruiting offices and in administra- 
tive work, which, with the advent of so much State control 
and regulation, enormously increased in volume, almost the 
whole of the detailed work was performed by women. 
Agriculture made a further call, whilst the formation of corps 
for the performance of auxiliary army service was a tribute 
to the accomplishments of such bodies as the Women’s 
Volunteer Reserve, which made good the claim of capacity 
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for such duties. Reviewing the whole arena of women’s work 
in Birmingham one cannot fail to be impressed by the self- 
reliance displayed under war conditions and the extraordinary 
measure of adaptability exhibited, qualities of happy promise 
for the character of the future generation. 


THE LAND ARMY. 


The definite organisation of female labour for the land com- 
menced in Birmingham in the spring of 1916, when a com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose. It was from this nucleus 
that two important organisations subsequently arose—The 
Birmingham War Agricultural Committee, which dealt with 
food production generally, and the Women’s War Agricultural 
Committee. A definite status was given to the latter in the 
early part of 1917. Birmingham was the headquarters for the 
supervision of farm work by women within the city and also 
for Warwickshire. 

At one of the early meetings of the War Agricultural 
Committee in 1916 an Erdington farmer stated that he would 
be prepared to employ women on the land if they would begin 
by manuring a field of seventeen acres for which he had manure 
but no labour. Mrs. Hopkins, Colonel of the W.V.R., took up 
the challenge, and during the Easter holidays forty girls 
loaded and spread the manure to the satisfaction of the farmer. 
This object lesson, which is illustrated on another page, helped 
materially in convincing the agricultural community that 
“land girls ’’ could be usefully employed on farm work. 

As the result of careful selection and training, the farmers 
showed a greatly-increased confidence in women workers, 
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whilst expediency played a large part in sweeping away any 
remaining prejudice. Village women part-time workers per- 
formed excellent work, and in hundreds of cases re-organised 
their home lives in order to allow themselves longer hours in 
the fields. They could not, however, take the place of girls 
of the Land Army, as their home-ties prevented their doing 
work with stock, particularly milking. Many of these women 
who laboured in the fields generously offered to accommodate 
Land Army girls for their employers. Generally, the number 
of women employed as part-timers and the number of per- 
manent Land Army hands applied for depended almost entirely 
on the energy and capability of the village registrar working 
under the Women’s War Agricultural Committee. Splendid 
work was also done by Government group leaders in organising 
gangs of village part-timers. The great difficulty with village 
women was that they registered for work and then failed to 
turn up in full strength, which was exasperating to the farmers. 
Group leaders got the gangs together, negotiated with the 
farmers about wages, and ensured that the number engaged 
turned up to time. They generally worked the rural areas in 
sections, getting up gangs in five or six neighbouring villages 
and cycling from one to the other in order to see that the work 
was being properly carried through. 

It was entirely owing to the work of these group leaders 
that something of the esprit de corps which was created in the 
Land Army was transmitted to the village part-time workers. 
Very few of the women under the Committee were engaged 
for dairy work—+.e., butter and cheese-making—the majority 
of them being employed as milkers and all-round farm workers 
engaged in feeding, cleaning sheds, field work, etc. The 
total number of Land Army girls working in Greater Bir- 
mingham and Warwickshire in 1918 was 173, and of these 
only Io were engaged solely as waggoners and plough girls. 
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Fifty, out of the 173, had been imported, already trained, 
from other counties. 

The numbers working the various districts were as follows : 
Greater Birmingham 19, Rugby 20, Southam 5, Warwick 25, 
Nuneaton 12, Stratford-on-Avon II, Tamworth 4, Atherstone 
to, Alcester 7, Shipton Brailes 3, Sutton Coldfield 13, Solihull 
17, Meriden 22, Foleshill 5. 

The Women’s War Agricultural Committee for Birmingham 
was presided over by the Lady Mayoress, and the hon. secretary 
was Mrs. H. S. Richards. The committee did much valuable 
work in organising gangs of part-time workers to serve the 
neighbouring farms. A special feature was the successful 
appeal to school girls to do land work instead of playing 
hockey, and to clerks and other business girls to give up their 
half-holidays and summer evenings. All these gangs worked 
under Government group leaders. 


WOMEN’S VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


The Women’s Volunteer Reserve was established in 
January, 1915, for the purpose of providing a convenient and 
central means through which the services of women might be 
utilised on behalf of the State. The Birmingham contingent 
worked in a variety of ways, but the character of the services 
rendered was greatly altered as the influence of the changed 
attitude of the Government and of the country generally 
towards the employment of women manifested itself. The 
change was largely reflected in the work and personnel of the 
corps. Many members were drawn from its ranks into some 
more definitely official field, and those who remained had to 
adjust themselves to meet the new demands made upon them. 
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The greater number of Midland members could not leave home 
to take up Government work outside the city, and therefore 
they continued to give up their spare-time to the corps. 

A great deal of useful ambulance work was done. With the 
proceeds of a street collection, in 1915, a Daimler ambulance 
was purchased and was employed at Calais for the Belgian 
convoy under the direction of the First-Aid Nursing Yeomanry 
Corps. In the following year another street collection was 
held, and the sum obtained enabled a Ford ambulance to be 
acquired. At the beginning of 1917 this was used in Birmingham 
for the purpose of taking wounded soldiers to and from the 
hospitals and railway stations, and was driven by members 
of the Motor Transport Section. It was attached for a time 
to the Worcestershire Voluntary Aid Detachment, 25th Motor 
Transport, but, subsequently, worked for the 1st Southern 
General Hospital only. Later, however, the ambulance was 
not in use, as owing to the petrol shortage the car, with some 
twenty-five other vehicles run voluntarily, had to be with- 
drawn from the streets. Members of the Stretcher Bearer 
Section, who hoped to be used in connection with the ambulance, 
did not have as many opportunities of service as they antici- 
pated, although no effort was spared to make the members 
thoroughly efficient. 

An important branch of work was that in connection with 
canteens. Dinner and tea shifts and weekly night shifts were 
taken at the Birmingham Metal and Munitions factory canteen. 
The entire management of this canteen remained in the hands 
of the Commandant of the Corps, until the end of July, 1917, 
when it was handed over to the firm. At the Standard Small 
Arms and the James’ Cycle Company’s canteens members of 
the corps helped daily during the busy hours. 

For a period of two years a guard was maintained at the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, but it was withdrawn in July, 1917, 
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as so few members were free at the time when their services 
were required—from 12 to 2 o’clock each day. 

Under the Board of Agriculture’s National Service scheme 
for women, a number of members went to work on the land. 
Upon the formation of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
that organisation was glad to avail itself of the help of an older 
and already disciplined body, and W.V.R. officers drilled 
recruits at the W.A.A.C. Hostels at Handsworth and Saltley, 
and orderlies were supplied for the selection and medical boards. 

In connection with the Birmingham Civic Recreation 
League a great deal of help was given by members in various 
capacities. Among other work undertaken was that of 
whitening street kerbs at dangerous spots ; help was given in 
the food economy campaign and mending was done for the 
Ist Southern General Hospital. Forage guarding at the various 
dumps was undertaken, and help given repeatedly on “‘ Flag 
Days.’’ ‘‘A’”’ Company organised a successful collection of 
cigarettes for soldiers, and sent out to local regiments some 
33,000. There was an auxiliary section of the corps composed 
of those who by reason of health or age did not do regular 
military drill. By them useful service was rendered. It was 
repeatedly said that the chief value of the W.V.R. lay in the 
fact that its members were disciplined and had such a splendid 
sense of esprit de corps. This spirit was due very largely to 
the example set by the officers, who, in addition to their own 
paid work, gave up their spare time and amusements in order 
to work voluntarily for the good of the corps and others. 

Colonel Mrs. Hopkins was the first commandant of the 
local force. She resigned this position to become Area Con- 
troller in the Southern Command of the W.A.A.C., and was 
succeeded by Colonel Mrs. Sutherland, who died in March, 
i919, when the command of the corps devolved upon 
Colonel Miss Osborne. 
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Birmingham being chiefly concerned with the production 
of munitions, there was only a limited supply of labour avail- 
able upon the formation of the women’s forces, the W.A.A.C. 
and the W.R.N.S. A substantial number of recruits were 
obtained, however, and used as substitutes for men in clerical 
work, in canteens and in other jobs. The great need of the 
army was for domestic workers and clerks, and both offered 
their services in considerable numbers. The girls were enrolled 
in Birmingham, and, having passed the requisite tests, were 
sent to a hostel. Recruits were met at each stage of their 
journeys by officers of the corps. Birmingham was a clearing 
station for the outlying districts, and there were two hostels 
in the city to which girls came from all parts of the country. 
The fact that persons in the Government service or munition 
factories had to apply to their employers for permission to 
enroll operated against many such workers being enlisted. 
There was also an immobile section in Birmingham, the 
members of which lived at home, and satisfactory numbers 
came forward. The recruiting was undertaken entirely by the 
Employment Exchange, and in the appeal for members great 
help was given by the proprietors of the local threatres, music 
halls, and cinema houses, where slides were regularly shown. 

The Lady Mayoress’s Depot, which offered so large a scope 
of service for women, is treated of in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AGRICULTURE AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Rus IN URBE—LABOUR DIFFICULTIES—WAR 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE—THE ALLOTMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


THE call for increased food production evoked a ready response 
in Birmingham. Agriculture would hardly be described as 
one of the staple industries of the city, but it is by no means a 
negligible quantity, as 24,000 acres out of a total of 43,601, 
are under cultivation. This ground lies on the confines of the 
city, and was brought in when the boundaries were extended 
in IQII. It is chiefly used for dairy farming and the growing 
of potatoes. 

In common with the rest of the country, Birmingham 
suffered at the commencement of the war through the demand 
which was made upon the agricultural community for men for 
the fighting services. The question of securing an adequate 
supply of labour at an early date became one of serious import. 
The difficulty created by the immediate withdrawal of men in 
the autumn of 1914 was met by the employment of women. 
Many of those living in the outlying districts of Birmingham 
had been brought up in the country and had sufficient know- 
ledge of farm work to enable them to be of real service. 

The drain on male labour continued, whilst fewer women were 
available, as they preferred to work at the neighbouring factories 
where high wages could be secured. The result was that in 
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both 1915 and 1916 there was a serious diminution in the yield 
of crops generally owing to the land not being properly cleaned. 
In the latter year some attempt was made to improve the labour 
supply, but it was not until the following season that these 
efforts became fully effective. The first move in this respect 
in Birmingham was made, upon the suggestion of the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Neville Chamberlain), in the spring of 1916, 
by the formation of a committee for the enlistment of women 
workers on the land. 


BIRMINGHAM WAR AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 


The work of the new organisation gradually developed in 
the direction of an endeavour to promote wider cultivation 
generally, and in the early part of 1917 the committee was 
recognised as the local War Agricultural Committee by the 
Food Production Department, having executive powers con- 
ferred upon it under the Defence of the Realm Act. The 
responsibility for dealing with the women’s section was at 
first delegated to a sub-committee, but later the Women’s 
War Agricultural Committee was officially recognised for the 
district. Further particulars of the work of that body will 
be found in the section relating to women’s work. 

The committee had three objects in view: the improvement 
and maintenance of the standard of cultivation; the increase 
of the area of arable land by having pasture ploughed, and the 
provision of the necessary labour. In regard to the first, the 
Committee kept the farms in the city under continuous 
observation. Practically every farm was visited—many of them 
frequently. Directions as to cultivation were given, where 
necessary, under the Cultivation of Lands Order, and assistance 
in labour, horses and implements was provided. 
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So far as the ploughing of pasture was concerned, 1,188 
acres of grass land were ploughed by direction of the Com- 
mittee, and planted as follows :— 


Wheat 2s Se ae 280 
Oats. . a = y 706 
Barley Pie ay ee 16 
Peas and Beans .. Se 22 
Potatoes .. ie ae IIO 
Roots Ss ete et 26 
Other Crops ae oe 28 

1,188 


The proportion for the harvest of 1917 was: arable land, 
6,000; pasture, 18,000; and for 1918: arable, 7,188 ; 
pasture, 16,812. 

The supply of labour was materially improved through the 
efforts of the committee, especially in 1917. In this work 
valuable help was given by (1) The Women’s War Agricultural 
Committee, presided over by the Lady Mayoress; (2) The 
Secondary Schools, whose effort, admirably organised by 
the headmasters, provided in 1917 over 60,000 worker- 
hours; (3) The Watch Committee and Chief Constable, who 
placed nearly 100 police constables skilled in agriculture 
at the disposal of the committee ; and (4) The Public Works 
Committee, who lent men and horses. 

The experience of farmers in the district was that the most 
useful form of substituted labour was provided by the police 
constables on account of both their physical fitness and their 
knowledge of farm work. Comparatively few soldiers were 
engaged on farms in Birmingham. Many of those available 
for this purpose required considerable training before adequate 
use could be made of them, whilst others were in such low 
medical categories as to be able to perform only light work. 

Circumstances naturally favoured the introduction of a 
large proportion of agricultural machinery. One of the principal 
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innovations was the application of the motor tractor to a 
variety of operations. Locally, a large amount of ploughing 
was done by means of these implements. Steam ploughs were 
more extensively used and were especially valuable in turning 
over large tracts of land devoid of hedges and fences. 


THE ALLOTMENT MOVEMENT. 


A considerable addition to the available foodstuffs was made 
by the extension of the allotment movement. The first Cultiva- 
tion of Lands Order was issued in December, 1916, and the 
responsibility for carrying it out was delegated by the City 
Council to the Parks Committee. The attitude taken up by 
persons having vacant land under their control was of a varied 
character, help and co-operation being given in some instances, 
whilst in others uncompromising opposition was met. It was 
not until the Order was strengthened, enabling local authorities 
to acquire ground compulsorily that really substantial progress 
was made. The new powers were conferred in February, 1917, 
and from that date the development of the scheme was rapid 
and continuous. From the outset, the requests for land were 
received in overwhelming numbers, and the issue of application 
forms, together with rules and regulations for the guidance of 
applicants, ran into several thousands. As it was evident that 
many of the intending cultivators were undertaking the work 
for the first time, it was deemed advisable to divide the city 
into areas and to appoint a man in each to look after the plots 
and assist the allottees with advice and instruction where 
necessary. The plan was most successful, and the good crops 
produced by this means encouraged others to apply. The 
chief officer (Mr. W. H. Morter) and his staff then had a very 
strenuous time. So numerous were the applications that 
increasing difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable 
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land as the spring of 1917 advanced, but by the end of April 
the demand in most of the districts had been met. The ground 
was laid out in plots of 400 square yards each, and in four 
months no fewer than 650 acres of land had been secured and 
apportioned between 6,250 applicants. The manner in which 
the plots were cultivated was highly creditable, especially as 
most of the ground, being pasture, had to be broken. 

The Birmingham Parks Department did not confine itself 
merely to the provision of land. At an early date arrangements 
were made with the principal seedsmen in the city for the 
supply of seeds at reduced rates to the allotment holders, 
and a similar concession was made by the ironmongers in 
regard to the sale of tools. The scarcity of seed potatoes 
constituted a real difficulty for many of the allottees, but this 
was met by the distribution in two years of 2,000 tons at 
cost price. Further assistance was rendered by the provision 
of facilities for the spraying of potato crops. A number of 
machines was purchased, together with the necessary materials. 
The former were lent on hire for a nominal sum, and the 
latter were sold to applicants at the cost prices. 

A further area of ground was placed under allotment culture 
in 1918. Practically all the tenants of the previous year again 
took up their plots, and the number of additional applications 
received was very large. Owing to the great increase in the 
cost of labour and materials it was found necessary to charge 
more for the ground, and this was done by reducing the size 
of plots from 400 square yards to 300 square yards. 

The “‘ war” plots totalled about 1,000 acres, divided up 
between 11,000 and 12,000 allottees. In 1914 the permanent 
allotments under the Corporation extended to an area of about 
400 acres. This was subsequently increased by about 93 
acres, making a grand total for the city of nearly 1,800 acres 
under allotment cultivation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ADVENT OF PEACE. 


A profound effect was produced by the war upon the economic 
and social life of the people. Under the plea of the dire necessity 
imposed by the existing conditions, interference with the 
customs and habits of the people, to an extent which would 
have occasioned a great outcry in normal times, was quietly 
acquiesced in. The foregoing chapters have dealt specifically 
with the principal aspects of municipal and communal life 
affected by the circumstances of war. Before considering the 
final phase, which was marked by ‘‘ demobilisation,” applied 
generally to war-time activities, it may be of advantage 
briefly to correlate the whole and mention some features 
which have not been touched upon hitherto. 

The numerous problems which the exigencies of war pro- 
duced, and for which the Government had to find solutions, 
were represented, primarily, in the mind of the average 
citizen, by the restriction of the scope of his personal action 
and of amenities which he had been wont to enioy. These, 
as the years dragged on, resolved themselves into a long series 
of enactments, affecting his business, his home and his social 
life. The embargo on exterior lighting was of early origin. It is 
on record that a request for the discontinuance of the use of 
powerful lights and sky signs which might be visible from 
a distance was made in October, 1914, but was not generally 
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responded to, with the result that a month later an order 
was issued imposing a moderate restriction upon public 
illumination. It is interesting to recall that at this time it was 
stipulated that ‘‘ the lights on tramcars and omnibuses must 
not be more than is sufficient to enable fares to be collected.’’ 
The state of semi-darkness into which the streets 
were thrown had a considerable effect upon trade. A resolution 
forwarded by the Birmingham and District Wholesale and 
Retail Traders’ Association to the authorities in London asked 
for a modification of the conditions on the ground that “‘ we 
regret to find our receipts have fallen off, in consequence of 
the Orders, so much that we are face to face. with serious 
financial difficulties.” It was not, of course, found possible 
to meet the wishes of these citizens, but, on the contrary, within 
a few months more drastic regulations were formulated. At the 
outset the restrictions did not suffice to exert much influence 
upon the habits of the people, but in the final phase, when 
the city was plunged into murky darkness, and all outside 
illuminations and the access of light to the streets were strictly 
forbidden, there was a considerable change in social conditions. 
Fewer people ventured abroad during the long winter evenings, 
and such public gatherings as were held took place earlier 
than heretofore. Generally, there was no disposition to 
keep the late hours which had previously prevailed. Economy 
in lighting and fuel towards the end of the war became of the 
utmost importance, and the rationing of these commodities 
was an unanswerable argument for early retirement. 
Further, the licensing restrictions, which culminated in the 
closing of the public houses at nine o’clock in the evening, left 
the patrons of these establishments little inducement to remain 
in town. In common with other munition areas throughout 
the country, Birmingham was subjected to a curtailment of 
the licensed hours and to the abolition of ‘‘ treating,’’ in the 
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hope of increasing the output by the workers, some of whom by 
their too free use of licensed premises jeopardised the attain- 
ment of a maximum production. On the whole, in the special 
circumstances of the times, the changes introduced were 
generally regarded as beneficial. 

Note should be taken of another change which had special 
relation to women. The highest tribute must be paid to 
women of every social status for the part which they played 
during the crisis; nevertheless, there were some unable to 
resist the temptations offered under the abnormal conditions 
—the tense anxiety as to the fate of friends at the Front, 
and the unwonted freedom which the absence of their male 
relatives and the entry into the labour world entailed. Concern 
was expressed at the apparently freer use of public houses 
by women and the imposition of stringent restrictions was 
suggested. A special committee was appointed by the Central 
(Liquor Traffic) Control Board to go into the matter. This 
committee reported that while a large number of women 
frequented public houses, there was no evidence that any 
great number of them were drinking to excess, or that the 
munition work was being materially delayed or interfered with 
on this account. 

The problem raised by the introduction of so many women 
into the ranks of factory workers had to be dealt with in other 
directions. It became apparent that there was a wide sphere 
for purely preventive work, much of a delicate character, to 
be done, in dealing with young women and girls. Social 
workers voluntarily enrolled themselves as Women Patrols, 
and their experience led them to advocate the introduction 
of women police. Accordingly the tentative appointment of 
two women police officers to the Birmingham Constabulary 
was made in June, 1917. So useful were their services found 
to be that the number. was increased. 
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It is not proposed here to make any reference to the Housing 
difficulty in its general aspect. With a ban placed on building 
for a period of nearly five years it was inevitable, however, 
that a position of much gravity should arise. For munition 
workers in several districts substantial huts were erected, 
and in order that the continuity of work might not be inter- 
rupted by the necessity of searching for dwellings by persons 
threatened with ejectment, an order was made and became 
operative in the Birmingham area, in February, 1918, for the 
purpose of giving permanence of tenure to certain classes of 
persons engaged on war work. 

There was a shortage of accommodation in other 
directions, due largely to the acquisition for Govern- 
ment purposes of many of the notable public and 
other buildings in the city. Bingley Hall was taken 
over in February, 1915, and Curzon Hall became one of 
the most important recruiting stations, with the Technical 
School and the Town Hall, in close proximity, available for 
temporary use during periods of special pressure. With an 
extension of the ramifications of the military machine, other 
important buildings, such as the Central Hall, Queen’s College, 
and the Assembly Rooms in Hurst Street, were occupied for 
purposes of National Service. The University at Edgbaston 
and the Infirmary at Dudley Road, came into the hands of 
the military for the care of sick and wounded soldiers, and 
various asylums and other smaller institutions were also 
brought into use as hospitals. The School of Art in Margaret 
Street became the headquarters of the Local Food Control 
Committee, and part of the Birmingham Union Offices were 
used by the staff of the West Midland Food Commission. 
With the imposition of fuel control more accommodation was 
required, and the Pitman Hotel was commandeered for the 
Fuel Overseer, whose staff subsequently shared the premises 
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with the officials of the Pensions Committee. The Art Gallery 
was at one time used as a centre for the medical examination 
of married men, and later for the examination of men leaving 
the army, whilst six of the Public Baths were used by 
the Employment Exchange after the cessation of hostilities 
for the payment of out-of-work grants to discharged munition 
employees. 

With the signing of the Armistice on November rrth, 
1918, most of the multifarious war activities upon which the 
city had been engaged naturally came to an end, and attention 
was devoted to the process of changing over to the new con- 
ditions, or of winding up the organisations as the circumstances 
might demand. The end had come with a swiftness which 
was almost as dramatic as that with which the war clouds 
had burst over the country more than four years previously. 

There was little external evidence of the tense expectation 
with which the decision of the defeated Germans to sign the 
Armistice terms was awaited. Work was commenced on the 
eventful Monday in the ordinary routine, and continued until 
a few minutes before 11 o’clock, when the welcome sound of 
detonating maroons in all parts of the city—a pre-arranged 
signal, which, happily, had not been used for its original 
purpose of warning citizens of an impending daylight air raid 
—announced the cessation of hostilities. The sudden release 
from the strain imposed by long years of war, had, for the 
moment, an almost paralysing effect upon many of the com- 
munity. Then, as the full significance of the news was realised, 
people gave themselves up to the manifestation of exultant 
joy. Unlike the experience during the South African Campaign, 
there had been no flag-waving demonstrations in Birmingham 
to mark the progress of the European War, except to a small 
extent on June 2nd, 1915, when the Italian Colony celebrated 
their country’s decision to join the Allies, and on the Win- 
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the-War Day, when a demonstration was arranged to show 
what was being done in the city to bring victory to the cause 
of the Allies, and to stimulate further efforts to that end. It 
was not until victory was assured that free play was allowed to 
long pent-up feelings. On Armistice Day, Monday, November 
1rth, 1918, work and business were entirely suspended, and 
within a few minutes of the receipt of the intimation, the centre 
of the city was thronged with crowds which surged gleefully 
to and fro. 

Shortly after the receipt of the news, Victoria Square was 
filled with a dense crowd of people. The Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Sir David Brooks) gave a brief address, and in a message to the 
citizens, he said :— 


To-day is the greatest day in the history of our country, and it 
marks the beginning of a new era in human development. We can 
hardly realise that the war has ended. We have fought and worked for 
more than four years to achieve victory for the principles represented 
by the Allies. These principles have been adopted by the civilised 
world, and are now acknowledged by Germany to be just. We have no 
vindictive feelings to our late enemies, but we have been determined, 
and are still determined, that the settlement after the war shall be in 
accordance with the sternest justice to those who were responsible for 
bringing about the greatest catastrophe that has ever happened. We 
have secured freedom for ourselves and all countries, great and small, 
to follow out their own destiny, and to develop their own national 
resources and characteristics. We must take care to use this great 
opportunity aright, so that the world may be better and not worse by 
reason of the overthrow of the old order. In following out this sacred 
duty we must never forget those who have died and suffered in order 
that justice might be vindicated, liberty established, and peace made 
secure. This means that we must think of our duties and responsibilities 
before our own rights and privileges, so that each may play a worth 
part in the great work of reconstruction and regeneration that lies before 


us. 

Again on the Tuesday the city was en fete. The profound 
sense of thankfulness that the war had been brought to a con- 
clusion was indicated by the attendance at the many special 
services which were held. The capacity of the Cathedral 

Church was quite inadequate for the number of those who 
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wished to attend there. Large numbers gathered in the 
Churchyard, and three services were held in succession, many 
people waiting patiently outside during the first in order to 
take part in the second or third. 

The signing of the Peace Treaty was officially celebrated on 
July 21st, 1919. The first wave of enthusiasm had passed, 
but some stirring scenes were witnessed, although inclement 
weather interfered to a great extent with the festivities which 
had been arranged in the various parts of the city. 

There was a general feeling that the anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice should be marked in some worthy 
manner. The King most appropriately interpreted the spirit 
of the people by the suggestion that silence be universally 
observed for two minutes at eleven o’clock on the morning 
of November 11th, “so that in perfect stillness the thought 
of everyone may be concentrated on reverent remembrance 
of the Glorious Dead.’’ Thus simultaneously, all the 
activities of life were suddenly stilled, and thousands in 
Birmingham joined with millions throughout the world in 
paying homage to the memory of those who had fallen— 
sons of the city beside whose loyalty and achievement all 
else paled into insignificance. 
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